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THE NATIONAL NEWSPAPER OF MARKETING 


‘Demonstrator’ Rule Reversed... 


‘Identical Treatment’ Rule Ended 
on Cosmetics Promotion in Stores 


FTC Majority Favors 
Co-op Promotion Based 
on ‘Alternate Benefits’ 


WASHINGTON, Nov. 29—The Fed- 
eral Trade Commission ruled today 
that cosmetic industry members 
need not offer identical sales pro- 
motion benefits to all customers. 

In a far-reaching interpretation 
of the Robinson-Patman Act, the 
commission majority spelled out 
conditions which leave room for 
sellers to offer substitute promo- 
tion benefits when they feel any 
particular benefit would be unus- 
able or unsuitable for a particular 
customer. 

The majority’s fresh approach to 
co-op sales promotion systems be- 
came the basis of a set of trade 
practice rules which become ef- 
fective for the $600,000,000-a-year 
industry on Feb. 1, ending a de- 
cade of litigation over the allo- 
cation of demonstrator services 
among customers of cosmetic and 
toilet goods manufacturers. 


® The rules had been in prepara- 
tion nearly three years and had 
been stalemated for weeks before 
a divided commission. Included, 
as they appeared today, was a 
statement by the majority specif- 
ically renouncing the position 
taken by FTC staff members who 
have argued that any specific pro- 
motion benefit offered to any one 
customer must be available on pro- 
portionate terms to all customers. 

With the adoption of the rules, 
FTC officially gives a green light 
to sales promotion plans based on 
a system of alternate benefits as 

(Continued on{ Page 59) 


Minute Maid Offers 
Its New Co-op Plan 


to Florida Growers 


New York, Nov. 29—The nip- 
and-tuck battle in the citrus con- 
centrate business was due to be-| 
come more intense this week as 
Minute Maid Corp. announced in 
newspapers that its 50-50 grower 
participation plan is ready to go 
into effect. 

The advertisements, through Ted 
Bates & Co., recall that in October 
the corporation first made its offer 
of a participation plan, but re-| 
served the right not to put the plan 
into effect unless enough growers | 
agreed to go along to account for 
2,000,000 boxes of fruit. 


s “We have now received enough 
pledges,” the copy signed by John 
M. Fox, president, said. He went 
on to explain that the deal has 
been sweetened for the grower. 


| Should Minute Maid’s share of the 


revenues exceed 10% of sales, the 
grower’s share of the amount 
above this level would be 75% 
rather than 50%, with Minute 
Maid’s share cut accordingly. 
The copy also explained the 
plan in detail, underlined the fact 
that Minute Maid is a Florida cor- 
poration with its piants and most 
of its employes in Florida, and that 
—although it has frequently been 
out of first place—it is now the 
top-selling orange concentrate. 
Here’s how the plan works: First, 
the grower agrees to sell Minute 
Maid any percentage of the crop he 
(Continued on Page 8) 
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SHIRT CAMPAIGN —This four-color page 

ad, the first in a magazine campaign to 

be launched by Marlboro Shirt Co. for its 

men’s and boys’ American Cup fashions, 

will appear in the January issue of Holi- 

day. Leonord F. Fellman & Associates is 
the agency. 


Shop-by-Wire 
Service Plans 


Christmas Push 


New York, Nov. 28—Telegift 
Inc., which inaugurated a gifts-by- 
wire service last spring (AA, Feb. 
12), is presenting a new dual 
Christmas gift plan. 

It will use spot announcements 
on 23 radio stations to promote its 
regular Telegift Service, through 
which a selected list of gifts is 
made available to anyone who 
wishes to place his order at any 
Western Union office in the coun- 
try. In addition, Telegift is spon- 
soring the sale of gift certificates 
in cooperation with 83 department 
stores throughout the country. 

The stores participating in the 
plan have ordered about $100,000 

(Continued on Page 62) 


ro NBC's Latest Plan 


Is ‘Market Basket’ 


Jordan Tells RTMA 
Baseball Teams with 
Telecasts Fare Best 


WASHINGTON, Nov. 30—Regular 
televising of baseball pays off bet- 
ter than restricted TV, Jerry Jor- 
dan told the sports committee of 
the Radio-Television Manufactur- 
ers Assn. today in his third annual 
report on TV and baseball atten- 
dance. 

The report points out that the 
nine major league clubs which 
maintained regular telecasting of 
all home games or all day games 
played to an increase of 234,169 
paid admissions. The seven clubs 
with reduced, restricted or no TV 
had a loss of 1,485,070 admissions. 


® “These figures would offer sub- 
stantial evidence of TV’s promo- 
tion value,” Mr. Jordan cautioned, 
“except for the fact that the clubs 
ielevising consistently had a better 
performance record as a group. 
And performance in all entertain- 
ment is usually the major factor 
at the gate.” 

RTMA has mailed copies of the 
new Jordan report to club owners 
and other baseball officials, to- 
gether with assurance that radio- 
TV dealers are completing plans 
to organize local distributor groups 
to work with home town teams in 
building attendance. 

This year’s Jordan report con- 
sists only of a four-page printed 
summary. A full analysis of 1951 
baseball attendance will be issued 
later if Mr. Jordan is able to find 
time. He is now serving in the 
Army. > 

(Continued on Page 63) | 
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Boca Raton, Fla., Nov. 30—It 
was like the night before the big 
football game at National Broad- 
casting Co.'s 5th annual conven- 
tion here this week as station op- 
erators heard the network detail 
its strategy for bigger and better 
things to come—in radio and video. 

Principal development for AM 
affiliates was an announcement by 
John K. Herbert, v.p. for radio 
sales, of still another plan for lur- 
ing advertisers to the medium. De- 
signed for companies that manu- 
facture grocery products, this 
“Market Basket” plan will “join 
radio’s efficient and economical 
impact with point of sale display 
in the key grocery markets of the 
country.” 


@ In essence, NBC will offer three 
food manufacturers tandem parti- 
cipation in three morning half- 
hours (Thursday, 10:30-11 a.m., 
EST, and Friday and Saturday 
from 10 to 10:30 a.m., EST). These 
were selected because they follow 
grocery product weekend adver- 
tising. Mr. Herbert did not say 
what programs will be carried 
during these time periods. 

He explained the plan this way: 

The three programs will be 
bought by three advertisers, each 
to pay one-third of the cost of 30 
minutes, time and talent, multi- 
plied by the three shows. Each of 
the three shows will last 28 min- 
utes and 40 seconds, counting the 
one-minute commercials for each 
co-sponsor. 


@ The rest of the time will go 
to the cooperating supermarket 
chain. The retailers will not be 
charged for the announcement 
but will give in exchange good 
(Continued on Page 59) 


Highlights of the Week’s News 


Toilet goods and cosmetics advertisers must pro- 
vide equitable ad and merchandising assistance 
to all retailers but they don’t have to provide 
every retailer with a demonstrator. FTC over- 
rules previous staff findings..........-.. Page 1 

comes up with the 


National Broadcasting Co. 


The Spartanburg 


study which breaks with the traditional pattern 
of such studies—it set up no income quota and 
did not seek readers to fill the quota. .. .Page 27 
A $5,000 campaign, mostly spent on publicity, 
has resulted in the successful launching of a new 


Herald conducted a readership 


second in its series of new gimmicks to lure new 
advertisers. The network’s new “Market Basket 
Plan” may foreshadow establishment of mer- 
chandising departments by AM stations. . . Page 1 
Telegift Inc., the shop-by-telegraph plan, will use 
radio spots to push the idea and also will plug 
its new gift certificates..............++-+- Page 1 
Foote, Cone & Belding’s Hugh Davis charges net- 
work brass is ignoring advertisers’ interests in 
attempting to move all TV production to New 
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Canadian broadcasters plead with Commons com- 
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Remington Rand’s Willard Fox says a lot of money 
is wasted on surveys because management thinks 
a survey is the only way to do market research. 
Mr. Fox has a number of suggestions to 


“Advertising is the poeticising of consumer goods,” 
according to semanticist S. I. Hayakawa, and 
the fact that “advertising is venal poetry” is one 
of the main reasons why modern poetry is so 
hard to write—or understand.......... Page 22 


carbonated beverage, Coffee Time. Details of the 
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Cigaret advertising is like a square dance in which 
the couples change but the patterns remain the 
same. AA finds many cigaret copy themes seem 
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Summer television can be profitable, CBS de- 
clares in new presentation, and shows several 
ways in which summer TV can be a top-notch 
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Last Minute News Flashes 


]WT’s Stanton Moves Operations to West Coast 

New York, Nov. 30—Henry T. Stanton, senior v.p. and western man- 
ager of J. Walter Thompson Co., is changing the base of his opera- 
tions from Chicago to San Francisco. He will continue to supervise 
activities of the Chicago, San Francisco, Los Angeles, and Seattle of- 
fices, and will live in San Francisco. George C. Reeves, v.p., director, 
and creative head of the Chicago organization since 1943; who has 
been a JWT staffer for 22 years, has been appointed manager of the 
Chicago office. Merton V. Wieland, v.p. and director, will become 
senior consultant, “available with Mr. Reeves for assistance on general 


operating problems.” 


Circuit Named Hart Schaffner & Marx Ad Chief 
Cuicaco, Nov. 30—Jeff Circuit, of Amos Parrish & Co., New York 

agency, has been appointed advertising manager of Hart Schaffner & 

Marx, effective Dec. 5, replacing Lee P. Henrich, who resigned 


last August (AA, Sept. 3). 


A company spokesman said that a rumor 


that the company would not have spring advertising service and that 
the national schedule would be cut in half is erroneous. 


‘Chicago Sun-Times’ Adds Three New Editions 
Cuicaco, Nov. 30—The Chicago Sun-Times on Dec. 3 will add a total 
of three new editions—two in the late afternoon and one in the morn- 
ing. Official reason for the addition of the new editions is improved 
reader service. Marshall Field Jr., editor and publisher of the paper, 
declined comment on reports that the move had a connection with a 
rumored realignment of the Chicago afternoon newspaper field. 


International Milling’s King Joins K&E 
New York, Nov. 30—William King Jr., formerly general sales man- 
ager of International Milling Co., Minneapolis, has joined Kenyon & 
Eckhardt here as an account executive. 
(Additional News Flashes on Page 63) 
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Network Brass Has Clubbed Chicago 
TV Insensible, FC&B's Davis Charges 


CuHicaco, Nov. 28—Chicago-orig- 
inated network TV programming, 
once a “young goliath,” has been 
“clubbed insensible” by top net- 
work television brass in New York, 
J. Hugh E. Davis, v.p. of Foote, 
Cone & Belding, charged today 

Speaking before a joint meeting 
of the Chicago Radio Management 
Club and the Chicago Television 
Council, Mr. Davis said that the 
“network giants” have ignored the 
legitimate interests of advertisers 
and agencies in their zeal to move 
all TV network programming to 
New York. 

He caustically declared that the 
“dubious genius of production 
dilettantes in New York” is “com- 
pletely uninspiring.” He said that 
the New York glamor shows are 
“conceived by production geniuses” 
who seem to believe that Ameri- 


ca’s taste “extends west to New 


Jersey.” 


@ One of the basic issues, 
Davis asserted, arises from the fact 
that the networks’ attitude in ef- 
fect prevents their clients from 
saving the money which could be 
saved by producing shows in Chi- 
cago, rather than in New York. 

In addition to the problem of 
high production costs, he said that 
New York's casting leaves a great 
deal to be desired. 

“The people composing the cast 
of ‘Down You Go’ [a Chicago panel 
show] represent much more a vari- 
ety of American types of people,” 


Mr. | 


of acid tongues nurtured on the 
gossip of plush booze parlors.” 

Moreover, he emphasized, “the 
ratings prove it.” 


® In referring to the network brass, 
Mr. Davis excluded Columbia 
Broadcasting System, because it 
has no facilities for producing 
shows in Chicago and “not much 
inclination” to establish such facil- 
ities, and he also excluded DuMont. 

He contended that American 
Broadcasting Co. could have done 
a much better job than it has 
done to date, since it does have 
Chicago facilities. 

But ultimately, he continued, 
“my finger must point at NBC.” 
It was the National Broadcasting 
Co. that moved the “Saturday 
Night Revue” out of Chicago, even 
though it had a high rating—“and 
the rating hasn’t improved any as 
|a result of the move.” 


he said, “than do the ‘Leave It to) 


the Girls’ group of metropolitan 
mesdames whose claim to fame 
rests on a certain degree of mam- 
marial magnificence plus a group 


|@ As for Ransom Sherman, “he 
didn’t even have a chance,” Mr. 
Davis declared. On the subject of 
the Garroway show, Mr. Davis 


“You can’t imagine the impact we’re getting on all lowa 
with our advertising in the Des Moines Sunday Register!” 


If you're looking for an easy market to hit, you can't beat 
lowa! Here, the whole state comes in one handy selling 
package: the Des Moines Sunday Register. 

It’s the reading event of the day for 2 out of 3 of al/ lowa 
families, town and country. That's the biggest and best part 
of this huge 3'-billion dollar a year market of 242 million 
where farm income is the world’s highest, and 
urban buying surpasses big cities like Philadelphia, Boston, 


people... 


San Francisco! 


County coverage of the Des Moines Sunday Register totals 


PACKAGES A STATEWIDE URBAN 


up like this: in 79 out of lowa’s 99 counties it’s from 50% to 
100%; in 12 more it is 40% to 49%. And in the few others 


it’s at least 21%! Milline rate is $1.77. 


MARKET RANKING AMONG 


AMERICA'S TOP 20 CITIES 


ABC CIRCULATION Sept. 30, 1951: 
Daily, 371,459—Sunday, 536,752 


THE Des MOINES REGISTER ann TRIBUNE 


Gardner Cowles, President 


Represented by: 


Scolaro, Meeker & Scott—New York, Chicago, Detroit, Philadelphio 
Doyle & Hawley—tos Angeles and San Francisco 


Advertising Age, 


December 3, 1951 


HOUSTON AD EXECS—Recently elected to head the Houston chapter of South- 

western Assn. of Advertising Agencies are (left to right) A. S. Black, of A. S. Black 

& Co., treasurer; J. Earl Brennan, Brennan Advertising Agency, president; Roger 

Helm, Aylin Advertising Agency, v.p., and Jean Brown, Wilkinson-Schiwetz & Tips, 
secretary. 


pulled out all the stops. Foote, Cone 
& Belding bought the Garroway 
show for a specific time period, he 
said. 

But when the chips were down, 
FC&B found that it couldn't keep 
that time slot. The network moved 
the show to another spot for which 
it was able to get live clearances 
on only nine stations. 

Furthermore, the net wouldn't 
consider putting Garroway into 
“The Goldberg's” spot even though 
the latter show was a sustainer, he 
charged. And 
show was abandoned. 

If the networks want to move 
all production to New York and 
are attempting to gain control and 
ownership of all network TV pro- 
grams, he said, “I suppose that is 
their business. But it’s also my 
business, because of my clients.” 


@® The fact that the production 
bosses in New York either “want 
all the credit for themselves” or 
“through self-mesmerization” feel 
that their production genius is 
superior to that in Chicago is a 
matter of serious concern to ad- 
vertisers because of the cost dif- 
ferential, Mr. Davis asserted. 

In July of this year, he pointed 
out, FC&B planned a TV program 
tentatively titled “The College 
Show.” It was designed as a talent 
show, with competing talent drawn 
from colleges. The best time spot 
available for the show was on CBS 
but, since Columbia has no Chicago 
production facilities, the show 
would have to originate in New 
York. And the price in New York, 
he continued, was $1,500 a week 
more than in Chicago. 

Mr. Davis emphasized that he 


so the Garroway | 


does not contend that variety and | 


top dramatic productions should 
originate in Chicago. But he argued 
that there are certain panel shows, 
several mystery shows, the soap 
operas, all children’s programs, 
some comedies and a number of 
situation shows which could have 
been produced in Chicago at a 
saving. 

All may not be milk and honey 
for the networks in the future, he 
warned. Costs are rising and clients 
are backing away from full-hour 
productions, or else they are con- 
fining their video activity to bi- 
weekly programs. In view of these 
trends, he said, the networks ought 
to begin considering their clients. 


@ Last February, he said, there 
were 16 sponsored network shows 
out of Chicago. “Now there are 
ten.” Included are “Zoo Parade”— 
and “let’s see them try to move 
that one to New York”; Kukla, 
Fran & Ollie, “which out-rates that 
glamorous New York production, 
‘The Stork Club,’” and “Hawkins 
Falls,” that “top-rated soap opera” 
whose ratings are higher than 
leading New York and Philadel- 
phia-produced shows of a similar 
type. 

Even though the networks have 
adopted a policy of trying to do all 
the shows themselves “and are 
arbitrary about it,” Mr. Davis 
noted two bright spots in the pic- 
ture. 

First, he said, DuMont is plan- 
ning to establish facilities in Chi- 
cago for producing TV shows, and 
second, American Broadcasting Co. 
has announced its plan to set aside 
a weekly half-hour period for 
“Showcase,” a device to permit 
experimental TV programs to be 
telecast on a test basis. 
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A quality job—a tight deadline*—and budget blues**. 
Those are the usual fate of an Art Director. But our 
important considerations are good design, good 
reproduction and readability. That's why we have 
made Warwick Typographers a member of our team***. 


* Nervous indigestion 


**Ulcers, yet 


| “WARWICK’S 
| amember 


> 


JAMES R GIBBS. Art Director 
Phillips Petroleum Company ~ 
Bartlesville Oklahoma 


***Thanks, Doc. 


Warwick serves Advertising Agencies, Printers, Artists, Manufac- 
turers in 24 states and Mexico. Mail us your typographical prob- 
lems for fast, efficient help. Send for new type specimen book. 


920 Washington Avenue, St. Louis, Missouri 
... overnight by rail and air from nearly all U.S. 
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Youngsters are cautious and competent critics . . . M ° 
weighing, comparing . . . and, finally selecting their \ af] onal 
preferences. As they scan the 400-odd comics books ° 
on their newsstands, more of them choose titles of The National Comics ( () ill | ('S 
Group. We like to believe that it's because they recognize quality . . . 
quality of conception, writing, artwork, printing . . . all those things that } ro ll I 
make for leadership in every field of publishing. 


With its selected audience and selected editorial appeal, The National 
, , a , : db 
Comics Group is doing a thoughtful and effective job . . . is presenting iain a iio om —" 


in a new garb those age-old charmers, Humor and Adventure. Our = — oe EN 

ew Yor ° ° ° 

advertisers benefit, too! CHICAGO LOS ANGELES 
SAN FRANCISCO PORTLAND 
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Agency Is Renamed: 
It's Aubrey, Finlay. 
Marley & Hodgson 


Cuicaco, Nov. 30—The advertis- 
ing agency of Aubrey, Moore & 
Wallace Inc. will become Aubrey, 
Finlay, Mariey & Hodgson Inc. on 
Jan. 1. All of the name partners 
have been affiliated with the agen- 
cy for many years. 

James T. Aubrey, president since 
the agency's establishment in 1923, 
will be board chairman and chief 
executive officer. John J. Finlay, 
with the agency since 1925 and a 
v.p. since 1933, will be president. 
Robert C. Marley, H. Earl Hodg- 
son, Leonard Krick, Richard Fech- 


NATION-WIDE FIELD SERVICE 
USEFUL TO ADVERTISERS AND EDITORS 


Organization of 500 capable Photo-Re- 
porters provides effective way to obtain 
on-location photos, stories, testimonials 
and releases. For more information write 
SICKLES PHOTO-REPORTING SERV- 
ICE. 38 Park Place, Newark 2, N. J. 


John Finlay Jomes Aubrey 


heimer and D. R. Collins, all with 
the agency for some years, will 
be v.p.s, with Mr. Krick also con- 
tinuing as general manager. A. E. 
Ferngren, now secretary, will be 
treasurer. 

No other changes are contem- 
plated. Offices will remain on the 
seventh and eighth floors at 230 
N. Michigan Ave. 

The agency started as Aubrey & 
Moore in 1923, with Mr. Aubrey 
and John C. Moore as principals. 
It took on its present name in 1933, 
when L. T. Wallace joined the 
firm. Mr. Wallace withdrew in 
1943 and Mr. Moore in 1947. 
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Admen in Europe Interested in Forming 
an International Advertising Council 


Detroit, Nov. 28—Creation of 
an International Advertising 
Council was viewed as a definite 
possibility after a report to the 
Advertising Council meeting in 
Detroit this week that at least 
nine other nations are interested 
in such an organization. 

Philippe de Vendeuvre, repre- 
sentative of the French Assn. of 
Advertisers, reported to the coun- 
cil that 600 members of his group 
have shown a definite interest in 
the work being carried on by the 
Americans. 

He said a recent visit in Europe 
by Allan M. Wilson, v.p. of the 
Advertising Council, had stimu- 
lated the interest and that re- 
quests for information had been 
received from advertising organ- 
izations in France, Great Britain, 
Holland, Belgium, India, Denmark 
and the Phillipines. 


@ At the 
board of the Advertising Council, 


the various committee heads re- 
ported on progress made during 
the year and acted on four re- 
quests for assistance. 

It agreed to lend assistance to 
Boy Scout Week this year with 
special emphasis on _ increasing 
membership of the Boy Scouts. It 
also agreed to assist the United 
Negro College Fund to raise $1,- 
400,000 during an April drive. 

A request from the National 
| Exchange Club to cooperate in 
| the promotion of a Crime Preven- 
|tion Week was turned down be- 
cause, as one member of the board 
| expressed it, “this seems to be 
more a promotion of the Exchange 
Club than it does anything else.” 
The board also voted to table a 
| request from the Engineers Joint 
Council, an organization of most 
| accredited technical engineering 
|}groups, that the Advertising 
Council assist in encouraging more 


open meeting of the) young people to enter engineering 


| schools. 


ae 


an opportunity to sell 

interior design products 

and materials to the world’s 
largest architectural audience— 
27,241 architectural design 


DRAFTSMEN 


Never before have you had such 


interior design data 


ming Survey—Fall, 1951. 


of view. 


and specification team members. 


Interior and exterior design are inseparable in modern architec- 
tural practice . . . a fact which makes it imperative that archi- 
tectural team members have all the data on products and materials 
which must be purchased to complete the interiors of buildings: 


Today, 90% of the nation’s architectural firms offer 
their clients interior design services—from the Ameri- 
can Institute of Architects “Survey of the Architectural 
Profession”—published in Fall, 1951. 
In 1951, 99° of architectural firms with interior de- 
signs on the boards, participate in the selection or 
specification of interior design products and materials 
—from Progressive Architecture’s Editorial Program- 


To meet the needs of its architectural audience, PROGRESSIVE 
ARCHITECTURE, beginning in January, will expand its cover- 
age of architectural interior design with an 8-page editorial sec- 
tion. These additional pages will be devoted each month to a 
discussion of the Problems of the Design of Interiors and to the 
Selection of Products, Equipment, Finishing Materials, and Fur- 
nishings that compose the interior—from the architect’s point 


Call in your PROGRESSIVE ARCHITECTURE representative 
right away. He will gladly supply you with a complete list of com- 
ments from architects regarding the type of interior design data 
they need. Act now ... tell your product story in the only archi- 
tectural magazine with an editorial section aimed specifically at 
architectural needs in the interior design field. 


progressive 


REINHOLD PUBLISHING CORPORATION 


CHICAGO 
CLEVELAND 
SAN FRANCISCO 


7 
architecture 
330 West 42nd Street, New York 18, N.Y. 


LOS ANGELES © 


Fairfax M. Cone, president of 
Foote, Cone & Belding Inc., and 
chairman of the council’s board, 
presided at the meeting. 

The council’s meeting was high- 
lighted by a dinner attended by 


|500 midwestern industrialists and 


business leaders and addressed by 
John Foster Dulles. In his speech, 
Mr. Dulles advocated building up 
a powerful air force to be used 
as a punishing power against Rus- 
sian territory if Red armies should 
invade any of the free nations. 


Raleigh Premiums 
to Be Redeemed by 
Colgate’s Octagon 


New York, Nov. 29—Arrange- 
ments have been made by Colgate- 
Palmolive-Peet Co. and Brown & 
Williamson Tobacco Corp. for the 
redemption of Raleigh cigaret cou- 


pons under Colgate-Palmolive- 
Peet’s Octagon cooperative pre- 
mium plan. 


Brown & Williamson, however, 
will continue the independent op- 
eration of its Raleigh premium 
plan in Louisville, Ky. 

Under the new arrangement, 
Raleigh smokers may now take 
advantage of the facilities of the 
Octagon plan and redeem Raleigh 
cigaret coupons for Octagon pre- 
miums at about 2,000 premium 
stores and distributors in most of 
the eastern states. One Raleigh 
cigaret coupon will be worth two 
of the cooperators’ coupons. 


@ The Octagon cooperative pre- 
mium plan permits the combined 
redemption of coupons packed 
with the following products: Oc- 
tagon soap products, Kirkman soap 
| products, Luzianne coffee and tea, 
|Hearth Club baking powder, La 
Rosa macaroni products, Ballard’s 
Obelisk flour and cake mixes, 
Borden's Silver Cow evaporated 
milk and Magnolia condensed 
milks, Mrs. Filbert’s margarine, 
mayonnaise and salad products, 
j}and Raleigh cigarets. 
| No special advertising is 
‘planned, AA was told, on the new 
Raleigh coupon redemption ar- 
rangement by either Colgate-Palm- 
| olive-Peet, whose agency is Ted 
Bates & Co., or Brown & William- 
| son, whose agency for Raleigh 
| cigarets is Russel M. Seeds Co. 


Birds Eye Starts Campaign 


The Birds Eye-Snider division 
| of General Foods Corp., New York, 
j has launched a major campaign 
|}to spur sales of 20 Birds Eye 
| frosted food products during the 
holiday season. Advertising placed 
by Young & Rubicam, New York, 
includes color pages in The Amer- 
}ican Weekly, Life, and the Metro- 
| politan Group, plus newspaper in- 
|sertions, mostly 500 lines, in all 
|major cities. Outdoor and the 
| Bert Parks television show will 
also be used. Retailers will have 
| point of sale promotion, ad mats 
and consumer premiums for the 
| drive which ends Dec. 31. 


DO You NEED to advertise to 
(California, Oregon, Washington, 
Idaho, Utah and Arizona) packers of 
canned, glassed, frozen and dried foods? 
WESTERN PACKING NEWS SERV- 
ICE (established 1939) is the most 
economical way to cover this field and 
carries advertising from such firms as 
Schmidt Lithograph, American Can, 
Stecher-Traung, Corn Products, etc., to 
name a few. 

We will be pleased to send you a sam- 
ple copy, advertising rates and sales 
talk which is brief. Since we are not 
listed in SR&D this is the only way 
you will ever hear of our publication. 
Also our low rates do not permit the 
payment of either agency or cash 
discount. 


If you are interested, write 
S$. D. McFADDEN NEWS BUREAU 
7 Front Street * San Froncisco 11, Calif. 
Also publishers of 


WESTERN TRUCKING NEWS SERVICE 
’ (Advertisement) 
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Family incomes are bigger 


in Milwaukee 


_..and so are 


: retail sales per family 


pon aaee wn Average U.S. 
Metropolitan R. Largest 
Renn etropolitan 
Areas 
4 | Retail Sales per Famil 
‘ i (U. S. Census of “at y $3 ,632 $3,293 
Median Family Income 
| (1950 U. S. Census of Income) $3 £900 $3,527 
Effective Buying Income 
$ $ 
per Family SeesMargsenentswvey | "5,577 5,164 


The Milwaukee Journal 


READ IN 92% OF ALL HOMES IN THE METROPOLITAN AREA 
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Franz Joins Creamer & Co. 

J. J. Franz Jr., formerly adver- 
tising manager for the western di- 
vision of Atchison, Topeka & 


Santa Fe Railway, Chicago, has 
been appointed production chief 
of Creamer & Co., Los Angeles 
agency. 


THIS MIGHT MAKE 


® You some MONEY ® 
MY rash publishers (Simon & 
4 Schuster, New York) think so 
well of “Invitation to Advertising” 
that they return your money if you 
don't want to keep this book. Mighty 
few returns, so far. Order and pay 
postman, or send S & S $3.50; they pay 
postage. Or, get it at your bookstore. 
This new book is valuable for adver- 
tising people —“Overflowing with 
useful ideas,” says Professor Lucas, 
head of New York University’s Mar- 
keting Department. Even more so for 
business men out to 
get more out of their 

Kathy 
perience of 30 years’ 
selling. Give it a look. ¢ 
Write to Simon and Schuster, Dept 


advertising dollar. It’s 
the boiled-down ex- 
Z, Rockefeller Center, New York. 


Salvation Army to Knollin 


The Salvation Army, western 
territorial headquarters, has ap- 
pointed Knollin Advertising, San 
Francisco, to direct its “gift an- 
nuity plan.” The promotion will 
start in January. Media are to be 
announced soon. 


Joins Bennett-Advertising 
Robert Tracy, formerly on the 
display advertising staff of the 
News and Record, Greensboro, 
N. C., has been appointed an ac- 
count executive of Bennett-Ad- 
vertising, High Point, N. C. 


Condon Co. Names Watson 
Condon Co., Tacoma agency, has 
appointed Harry M. Watson, for- 
merly in charge of the layout and 
copy departments of the Spokane 
Spokesman-Review and the Spo- 
kane Chronicle, account executive. 


Names Westheimer & Block 

Tennessee Brewing Co., Mem- 
phis, producer of Goldcrest 51 
beer, has appointed Westheimer & 
Block, St. Louis, to handle its ad- 
vertising. Media and budget will 
be set soon. 
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Canadian Assn. of Broadcasters’ Head 
Asks Commons to Unshackle Private Radio 


Toronto, Nov. 27—Privately- 
owned stations should be free to 
broadcast the programs they please 
in whatever manner they choose, 
so long as they do not break any 
law, said T. J. Allard, general 
manager of the Canadian Assn. of 
Broadcasters, before the special 
Commons radio committee in Ot- 
tawa today. 

In presenting the association's 
160,000-word brief to the commit- 
tee, he demanded that privately- 
owned stations be freed of the re- 
straint imposed by the present 
Canadian Broadcasting Corp. reg- 
ulations and recommended that 
all broadcasting, including Canadi- 
an Broadcasting Corp.'s operations, 
should be regulated by a national 
authority similar to the Board of 
Transport Commissioners 

Mr. Allard contended that ra- 
dio stations should be subject to 
no more regulation than are news- 
paper publishers, who are free to 


decide for themselves the relative 
proportions of advertising and 
news published. 


® At present, the Canadian Broad- 
casting Corp. regulates the pro- 
gramming and newscasts of all 
radio stations, including both Can- 
adian Broadcasting Corp. and 
privately-owned stations. One reg- 
ulation limits the proportion of 
broadcasting time which may be 
devoted to advertising commer- 
cials, although the Canadian 
Broadcasting Corp. has been criti- 
cized for failing to enforce the 
ruling. 

Some members of the House ob- 
jected to lifting of the regulations, 
suggesting that crime programs 
harmful to children should be con- 
trolled. 

The Canadian Assn. of Broad- 
casters complained that the ad- 
vertising rates of private radio 
stations were kept down because 


Heres where BAG 


is biggest of the 


It’s the ONLY one of the 3 biggest man-woman magazines 


that screens readers for the BUY on their minds! 


_s fact 
income 


families 


that 3'o-million  better- 


counselor devoted to advising them 


Goo 


read Better 
Homes & Gardens may seem of big 
advertiser. But 
of bigger importance is why these 
multimillions read it. 


impertance to any 


In the better homes of better com- 
munities, there are millions of fam- 
ilies who want things—all manner 
of things to make families happier, 
busy days easier and life more com- 
plete. Their wants embrace practi- 
cally everything that can be sold— 
and their means make most things 
possible. 


In BH&G, they find a trusted family 


on these things. And, in BH&G, 
this friendly, expert advice is un- 
diluted by fiction, sensationalism or 
general news. Every picture, every 
paragraph, is to interest the BUY- 
minded and none other! 


When, husbands and wives together, 
these selected families pore over 
BH&G’s ideas, suggestions—and ad- 
vertisements—why shouldn’t they 
find your wares there? 


It could be of utmost importance to 
you to get all the facts about BH&G’s 
3'2-million families—sereened for 
the BUY on their minds! 


Serving a SCREENED MARKET 


YP ae 
of 3'2-Million Better Famile- 


MEREDITH PUBLISHING COMPANY, Des Moines, lowe 


| they had to-meet the competition 
| of the subsidized Canadian Broad- 
casting Corp. stations. 


@ There was no complaint regard- 
ing competition per se, but rather 
|of subsidized competition. Radio 
stations, he argued, should have 
an equitable tenure in their li- 
cense to broadcast. 

At present, radio stations are 
licensed for a three-year term, but 
the license can be cancelled at any 
time by the corporation. The brief 
included a recommendation for 
complete elimination of the radio 
license fee of $2.50, which is con- 
sidered a serious limitation on a 
fundamental right. 

Also recommended was the set- 
ting aside of a number of channels 
for the subsidized government 
service, with all other usable 
channels offered to Canadian citi- 
zens for non-subsidized use. 

Further, the CAB recommended 
that properly qualified citizens 
be permitted to provide television 
service immediately in any area 
in Canada. The monopoly in wire- 
less facilities—resulting in higher 
rentals than could be obtained 
through open bids—also was criti- 
cized. 

Some changes in top Canadian 
Broadcasting Corp. administrative 
| posts are expected within the next 
few days. 

It is reported that Dr. Augustin 
Frigon, with the corporation from 
its inception, will step down as 
general manager and be succeeded 
by Donald Manson, now assistant 
general manager. J. Ouimet, now 
chief engineer, would succeed Mr. 
Manson. 


Dates Set for Annual 
Industrial Editors Awards 

The International Council of 
Industrial Editors Awards for 1951 
is being conducted this year by 
the Southern California Industrial 
Editors Assn. and the Northern 
California Industrial Editors 
Assn. Awards will be given 
for over-all excellence’ in 
four major classifications: (1) 
magazines reproduced by letter- 
|press or offset; (2) newspapers 
reproduced by letterpress or off- 
set; (3) magazines and newspa- 
pers reproduced by mimeograph, 
multilith and similar processes; 
(4) special purpose publications 
such as annual reports, anniver- 
sary issues, brochures, pamphlets, 
etc. 

Publications entered must bear 
datelines from April 1 to Dec. 
31, inclusive, and must be mailed 
by Feb. 15. Entry blanks may be 
obtained from Charles Bradford, 
ICIE Contest Chairman, P. O. Box 
1391, Terminal Annex, Los An- 
geles. 


DUPLISTICKERS 
are wonderful 
time savers 


FASTER THAN 
ADDRESSING 
ENVELOPES 


Modern Method 
of Addressing Multiple 
Mailings, Catalogs, Samples, Etc. 


DUPLISTICKERS speed-up addressing, cut 
costs, increase efficiency. Typists address 4 or 
more copies in one operation. 33 labels on per- 
forated, gummed, letter size sheets. 25 sheets 
(825 labels) 60c pkg., at stationery stores. 
White and 5 colors. Also available in special 


DUPLISTICKERS Eureka 
= =6are made only by ~_ 
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Minute Maid Offers Its New Co-op Plan 


(Continued from Page 1) 
Secondly, he finds that the 
company buys oranges a different 
way (“new, more equitable,” the 
ad says)—-by the pounds of solids 
in each load, and a state agricul- 
tural inspection service will fur- 
nish the grower a copy of a state 
inspection certificate, verifying the 
pounds of solids delivered. 

At delivery, Minute Maid pays 


ll¢ a pound for the orange solids 
delivered, plus 40¢ a box (for pick 
and haul). The ad says last sea- 
son’s average was 5.5 lbs. of solids 
a box, making the initial cash pay- 
ment average around $1 a box. 
Some growers will average 7 to 8 
Ibs. of solids to a box, and will get 
$1.17 to $1.28. 
At the same 
gets a 


chooses 


the grower 
certificate 


time, 


participation 


More than 16 Million cars are ee 
registered in this big 61> Billion Dollar 
which you sell through . 
SOUTHERN AUTOMOTIVE JOURNAL 


@ 806 Peachtree St., N‘E. Atlanta 5, Ga 


which obliges Minute Maid for ad- 
ditional payment. At the close of 
the corporation's fiscal year (Oct. 
31) certified public accountants 
will determine net revenue, and 
the net revenue per pound of 
orange solids is divided 50-50 be- 
tween growers and the corpora- 
tion. If the corporation’s share 
exceeds 10% of its sales, then the 
growers get a 75-25 split. 


® At present, the company is sat- 
isfied that enough growers are 
interested to give the plan a fair 
trial, and the ad talks about “lim- 
ited membership” still being avail- 
able. It is expected that the com- 
pany will buy 50% of its require- 
ments on this basis—the remainder 
presumably by box in the open 
market as it has in the past. Last 
year Minute Maid processed 5,- 
500,000 boxes of oranges, and this 
year Mr. Fox has estimated the 
| quantity at 7,500,000 boxes. 

| Minute Maid now intends to let 
| the orange growers share not only 
jin the revenues from orange juice 
concentrates, but also in the in- 


Advertising Age, 


come from. its other products— 
pineapple and grape juice, and 
cattlefeed, molasses and other by- 
products. 

The new Minute Maid plan grew 
out of the realization in the in- 
dustry that something had to be 
done about the raw materials situ- 
ation. When the frozen concen- 
trate business was an_ infant, 
everyone assumed that the raw 
material supply was inexhausti- 
ble. That assumption eventually 
Saw growers getting as much as 
$4 for a box of oranges, and it 
drove the price of a can of con- 
centrate to 3l¢ at retail, and the 
housewives stayed away in droves. 


s Caught in the bind of high and 


unpredictable fruit prices, a price | 


warfare at the retail level and the 
constant struggle for space in the 
box, the leaders in the field justi- 
fied the aphorism, “the more they 
sold, the less they made.” 
Minute Maid'’s. president, 
John M. Fox, told an AA reporter 
that this plan meets the grower’s 
cost, gives him a potential stake 


When you have a muscular backache, every move feels like a constellation of stars exploding. 


But millions of people take the ache out of backache with Johnson’s Back Plaster. It warms, 
supports, protects—acts like a “mobile heating pad.” In sports, it’s used for pitcher’s arm, 
Charley-horse and other muscle pains in the side, thigh, leg and chest. 


Advertising for our client, Johnson & Johnson, brings the welcome news to more millions 
of people. The druggist profits. The customer says “Hooray!” 


n. w. ayer & son, inc. 


Philadelphia NewYork Chicago 


Detroit Sanfrancisco Hollywood 


Boston Honolulu 


December 3, 1951 
in the company’s earnings and 
transfers to him some of the mar- 
keting risks. 

The company’s annual state- 
ment is not yet available, but it 
earned $600,000 in the first six 
months, and was assisted by two 
factors in the business: First, can- 
ned juice collapsed, and the grow- 
ers who had banked on returns 
from canned juice were disillu- 
sioned, and second, a bumper crop 
of oranges upset growers’ calcu- 
lations, and the price fell from 
about $2 a box to $1 (Minute Maid 
paid an average of $2.07). 


@ In each year, Minute Maid has 
had to allocate its product during 
| the fourth calendar quarter, which 
immediately precedes the opening 
of the new packing season. Here 
the company has had to tread a 
|cautious line, because in each year 
{it has met some stiff price-cutting. 
Not to meet the price—at least 
part way—would be disastrous, 
but to meet it and sell out (thus 
losing space in the box), before 
the new pack comes in, would be 
equally disastrous. 

Actually, the price 
works in strange ways. Mr. Fox 
told AA that evidence suggests 
that 19¢—today’s price—is a good 
lone, where 2l¢ is not (housewives 
seem to make little difference be- 
tween 21¢ and 23¢). In fact, in 
assaying the role of the unadver- 
tised brands, Mr. Fox thinks they 
do well when the advertised 
| brands are selling in the 20s, but 
| when advertised brands drop to 
19¢, private brands at 17¢ and 
15¢ seem to make comparatively 
little headway. 


warfare 


ie It is sometimes forgotten that 
| Minute Maid originally packed the 
‘product of its hottest competitor, 
|Snow Crop, as it did for the first 
jtwo years of Snow Crop’s exist- 
jence. 

| These two brands probably ac- 
count for 50% of the advertised 
/concentrate market now, with Lib- 
by and Birds Eve adding another 
20%, 25 additional brands another 
25%, and “all others” the final 
15%. 

Sunkist, which originally was 
hardly a factor, drove into the 
market with a pricing deal, 17¢ 
a can in some markets, two for 31¢ 
‘in others, and established itself 
as a formidable competitor. 


‘Sales Meetings’ Planned 

Sales Meetings will be published 
as a quarterly supplement to Sales 
Management starting in January, 
with a guaranteed circulation of 
17,500, and a basic b&w page rate, 
one time, of $480. The executive 
staff of Convention & Trade Shows 
Magazine, formerly published in 
Atlantic City, and which was 
bought recently by Meetings Inc.. 
ja new subsidiary of Bill Bros. 
| Publishing Co., publisher of Sales 
| Management, has joined that or- 
| ganization to produce Sales Meet- 
| ings. Former executives of C&kTSM 
who have joined SM include Philip 
| Harrison, manager; Robert Let- 
| win, editor, and Paul Lightman, 
| business manager. 


Miles Joins Zift-Davis 

John G. Miles, formerly with the 
| Journal-American, New York, has 
| joined the Ziff-Davis Publishing 
|Co., New York, as a member of 


| the national advertising sales staff 
and Popular 
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Full color at low cost 


TO SHOW MERCHANDISE. 
PROMOTE DISPLAYS FIC 


Use true-to-life Perfex full color 
reproductions to spotlight your 
merchandising, sell your promotional 
materials. Ideal for sales manuale, 
portfolios, merchandising mallee, 

Practical even. Ned we 
Rep principal cities, Write 


*PERFEX COLOR PROCESS 
714 South Thied Si., Milwaukee 4, Wis. « 
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The Wonderful Candy Carrousel 


This festive littke Merry-Go-Round is only 
candy-cane high . . . but it’s really as big as 
America! 

For soon women all over America will begin 
making this exciting creation of cookies, 
sugar and candy . . . to be enjoyed during the 
Christmas season. 

This Merry-Go-Round is a perfect example 
of McCall’s concept of service. The magazine 
moves women to action by (1) providing an 


Pade 


Se tee ee NO vy 


endless flow of fresh, appealing, practical 
ideas through the editorial content: and (2) 
translating the desire to own and buy into 
actual sales through carefully planned mer- 
chandising at stores where women shop. 


Women like this. That is why MecCall’s has 
had a solid, steady growth in circulation . . . 
now over 4,000,000. It is also the reason why 
McCall’s shows the biggest advertising gain 
in its field in 1951. 


© Copyright 1951 McCall Corporation 


EXCITING FACTS FOR ADVERTISERS 


Hundreds of thousands of women participated in building 
McCall's fabulous “Gingerbread House"’ last year. Even 
more women should prepare this year’s ‘‘Merry-Go-Round.” 
7000 department and specialty stores (nearly al! of the 
nation’s big ones) will stock and merchandise the carrousel 
food patterns. (No. 1670) 

6,100 super markets and food stores wil| have material to 
advertise and promote not only the carrousel ingredients 
but many related food items, too! 

1000 candy outlets wil! handle a special ‘McCall's Merry-Go- 
Round” assortment box, containing all the candy required. 
Thousands of home service demonstrators of the nation’s 
public utilities and top appliance manufacturers will parti- 
cipate by using the ‘‘Merry-Go-Round” in their demonstra- 
tions and holiday displays. 
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= % California Citrus 
; IN SPACE AND ° . 
FOR 3 YEARS, BIGGEST GAIN IN , Growers Sales Hit 
ADVERTISERS IN THE FIELD . . . WHY? BECAUSE $150 000 000 ae 
. 8 DE , é 
15,000[f-f,JREADERS (98% u.s shee Los ANGELES, Nov. 27—The 
ALL-BUYERS, NO DEADWOOD... sales value of all fresh fruit and 


products sold by the California 
Fruit Growers Exchange during 
the fiscal year ended Oct. 31, 1951, 
was slightly over $150,000,000 
f.o.b. shipping point, an increase 
of about $7,000,000 over last sea- 
son, Paul S. Armstrong, general 
manager of the Sunkist marketing 
cooperative, reported to the board 
of directors at its annual meeting 
here last week 

“The citrus crops produced in 
California and Arizona last season 
were good and in refreshing con- 
trast to the two previous seasons 
when took a heavy toll in 
both volume and quality,” Mr 
Armstrong said. The improvement 
in crop condition was reflected in 
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How many people doe it ta 
to produce a steak ? 


1. The cowboy or range 
looks after the cattle. 


a 


. The blacksmith w ho shoes the horses 
and repairs ranch machinery. 


When vou plank the cash on the coun- hand who 1 


ter for a slice of sirloin. some of it may 


2. The banker who finances land, herd 12. pene pe ong pilot who ~prays range 

- . . . and telds, destroying pests. 
represent your own pay for the part vou and equipment. atte ¢ aye Oe ; 
| al in getting that steak to your 3. The chemist who makes insecticule. < p empeti apllor A se | Bn 
00: Aalead © ‘. . ¢ serums and fertilizers. wens tr case < . . ! ; 
able , ee I va oe 14. The windmiller who makes the ma- 
" ‘ 2 f ay * Cer? w ec aang in 2 a chinery that kheep= man-made ranch 

- J —_ we Pe or the power machine ™ Fi water bales working 

We'll make ourselves clear. cage wan. RO Dag 22 ll 


It takes a lot of people to help pro- 5. The steelmaker who provides a mul- 


tle and puts about 255) more beef on 


: : , titude of items. from feneing and them by intensive feeding. 
duce that steak in this mid-20th-cen- branding irons to filing cabinets. ‘ / wie haut wats 
tury economy of ours who furnish 16. The truck driver | the to market 
, ' 6. thet some of the bry - 17. The railroader \ and meat to 
Phe people we've pout in the pieture : —_ . products used 18. Th k d fare 7 
' { And 7. The sugar refiner = ma , os . The stoc vr s _— eft ai ie ‘" 
aQoove. tor pstanece. med many. many : Westoe ceeds room and boars ov e estock. 
i . 8. The cotton ginner ae 

: sith which and the commission man who is 

others. Though you may not realize it. 9. The flour miller ) acs: and sales agent for the producer. 
some product you. yourself, help make feeders supple 19. The meat packer who processes and 


uras- 


distributes the beef, 
The retailer whe i- the tinal link be- 
tween all these people... and you, 


or sell or service may play a partin’ 49 ins sateen vite tan diner es 20. 


produc ine steaks. health of the cattle. 


American Meat Institute 


Headquarters, Chicago ¢ Members throughout the U.S. 
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somewhat better prices on all va- 
rieties, he asserted. 

Costs of operating the exchange 
amounted to less than 3% of the 
gross f.o.b. fresh fruit sales, Mr. 
Armstrong reported. “Despite in- 
creased costs in every phase of 
our operation, we endeavored to 
hold all expenditures to an abso- 
lute minimum and we believe our 
low-cost operation reflects our ef- 
forts,” he said 


®@ The past year saw the Sunkist 
trademark used for the first time 
on canned and frozen citrus juices 
produced in the two processing 
piants affiliated with the exchange 

“Total sales of all citrus prod- 
ucts produced in the Exchange 
Orange Products Co. and the Ex- 


change Lemon Products Co 
amounted to approximately $24,- 


000,000, an increase of $1,500,000 
over those of the previous year,” 


Mr. Armstrong said. About 60% 
of this total represented orange 
and grapefruit products, the re- 


mainder lemon. 

“Sunkist frozen orange concen- 
trate moved into one of the more 
competitive fields of any food 
product,”” Mr. Armstrong asserted 
“There are approximately 40 in- 
dividual labels representing as 
many manufacturers of frozen 
orange concentrate to be found in 
retail stores throughout the na- 
tion.” 


8 If Sunkist is to find and main- 
tain a place in the frozen food de- 
partment of major retail outlets, 
continued intensive salesmanship, 
promotion and advertising must 
be maintained, he told the board 
members 

One of the brightest spots in the 
report was the near record-break- 
ing export volume of the past sea- 
son, which 2,500,000 
boxes of oranges, lemons and 
grapefruit moving overseas and 
returning $8,000,000 f.o.b. to ex- 
change growers. This was an in- 
crease of about 1,000,000 boxes in 
volume and $2,500,000 over the ex- 
ports of the 1949-50 fiscal year, 
the Sunkist general manager said, 
and was made in the face of con- 
tinued foreign government dollar- 
exchange 


saw almost 


restrictions in many 
markets of the world 
Early reports on the 1951-52 


California-Arizona citrus crops in- 
dicate they will be good, Mr. Arm- 
strong concluded. The outlook for 
the coming year appears promis- 
ing but it is tempered by advanc- 
ing costs all along the line and the 
fact that citrus prices have not 
kept pace with the inflationary 
trend because of the rapid increase 
in supply, especially from Florida. 


Nurses Get New Magazine 
Nursing Research, a new digest- 
size magazine for nurses, will be 
published three times a year, be- 
ginning next June. The magazine 
will be sponsored by the Assn. of 
Collegiate Schools of Nursing and 
will use the publishing facilities 
of the American Journal of Nurs- 
ing, New York. Expectations are 
that advertising will not be ac- 
cepted for about the first vear 


Bee Mitchell Leaves ‘IEN’ 


Mrs. Bee Mitchell, assistant to 
the v.p. in charge of Industrial 
Equipment News, published by 


Thomas Publishing Co., New York. 
has resigned to become associated 
with Arnold Bernhard & Co.. in- 
vestment adviser. Before joining 
Thomas Publishing she was editor 
of employe publication of Ameri- 
can Brake Shoe Co.. New York 


Grand Union Moves 


General offices of Grand Union 
Co. have been moved to 100 Broad- 
way, East Patterson, N. J. All buy- 
ing, accounting, merchandising and 
administrative personnel are head- 
quartered in the new office 


Providence TV Coverage 

Television set distribution in the 
Providence, R. I., 170,000, 
as of Nov. 1 
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CED Proposes New Yankee Changes Agency — Beard to Sales Head 

° Yankee Shoemakers, division of Bryce V. Beard, a member of ° ° 
Price, Wage Policy the Sam Smith Shoe Corp., New-| the sales staff of Pennsylvania Salt The Sun Shines Bright On PADUCAH..-- 
market, N. H., has switched its| Mfg. Co., Philadelphia, has been @ $500 Million Atomic Plant Is Going Up. 


WASHINGTON, Nov. 27—A flexi- account from "Dancer- Fitzgerald- promoted to sales supervisor of the @ Greatest bank activity gain in U.S 


ble and temporary system of con- Sample, New York, to Lloyd Ad-| company’s Washington laundry 
trols which would help restrain Vertising, Boston. The division | and dry cleaning division, with @ No. 1 High Spot City (Sales Management). 
inflation and at the same time per- makes Little Yankee shoes for} headquarters in Los Angeles. 


, © hildren. 
mit expansion of production was © be Paducah Democrat 
advocated this week by the re- Dura-Bond to Knollin g Sun 
search and policy committee of the Glendale Advertising Bows | Dura-Bond Engine Parts Co., 25, 000-Plus Paducah, Ky. Burke, Kuipers 
; Committee for Economic Develop-| Carry McGrath Ferriter and) Palo Alto, Cal., national distributor Daily - Sunday & Mahoney 
= ment. Olivene Stinson have opened the | of engine parts, has appointed 
The CED’s policy committee Glendale Advertising Agency at 11| Knollin Advertising, San Francis- 


called for an early termination of E. Broadway, Glendale, Cal. co, to direct its advertising. 


all wage and price controls, em- 
phasizing that “we continue to be- Pe ee ee , BN ARRAN . ts . MATS 
lieve that adequate monetary, tax, oF ; 
expenditure and savings policies, 
together with increased production, 
are the most effective methods of 
controlling inflation during the re- 


armament period.” 4 
Third in a series of national poli- 
p cy statements issued by CED, an 7, C 
economic research and education 


organization made up of business 


“texbie pice and wage ona ‘ My iZ G3 } y/ if 1. 7 
sa Wilh ler C4plia lucome O U4. 


® 1. Provide adjustment of price 
and wage ceilings to reflect 
changes in business, farming and 
living costs. 


2. Require a lag between the time Since 1940 this area’s per capita income has shown 


when a higher cost is incurred and 


the time when ceilings can be ad- f e h f ° 
cated Gpandinaeis tea eamuetonen greater percentage of increase than rest of nation 
“price and wage increases at every 

stage of the productive process” +++ Says Department of Commerce 
and requiring the “absorption of 
a part of cost increases.” 

Meyer Kestnbaum, of Chicago, SOUTH DAKOTA 
president of Hart Schaffner & 
Marx, is chairman of the CED re- 
search and policy committee. The 
statement reiterating the belief of 
the committee that price and wage 
controls can play only a supple- 
mentary role in preventing infla- 
tion was drafted by a subcommit- 


ae gee Nebraska and Western low 


of Cincinnati, president of Feder- 


ated Department Stores Inc. WYOMING 


CBC Announces Rate Hikes ; IOWA 
Canadian Broadcasting Corp., COLORADO 


Toronto, has announced the fol- 
lowing rate changes: 

Trans-Canada network: Atlantic re- MISSOURI 
gion; CHJS, Saint John, N. B., one hour 
rate from $50 to $55 and all other rates 
proportionately; CFNB, Fredericton, N. B., 
one hour rate from $45 to $50; in the 
mideastern region; CBM, Montreal, from 
$150 to $180; in the Pacific region, CFJC, KANSAS 
Kamloops, B. C., from $30 to $35; CKOV, 

Kelowna, B. C., from $35 to $40. In its 

Dominion network: Atlantic region; all 

one-hour rates raised $5 except CKNB, 

Campbellton, N. B., which keeps the, 

same rates; mideastern region, CKTS, 

Sherbrooke, Que., $30 to $35. In the Prai- . ” + 

rie region: all hour rates hiked $5, ex- In this | ion Oo ar ar et 
cept for CKRC, Winnipeg, Man., CFCN, 

Calgary. Alta.. and CFRN, Edmonton 


. . 
Alta., whose rates remain the same In of 1 W Million People <a 


its French network: CFEM, Edmundston. GI 
N. B., one of CBC's supplementary sta- 
tions, from $30 to $35 hour rate NWew- 


a 


* Aa 


Victor Sponsors TV Show 
RCA Victor division of Radio 


Corp. of America, Camden, N. J., 

hes signed to sponsor a new week- 

ly half-hour television show, 

starting Friday, Nov. 23, 6 p.m., 

EST, over the “i television net- CMe 

work, starring Ezio Pinza and | 

Dennis Day. Launched to coincide carries your sa es message 
with the age ema yy selling t 3 t f oo 

season, the show wi used to h 

.ntensify promotion of RCA Victor in ° ou ° omes 
home instruments of all kinds. Mr. 

Pinza will star on the show until 

shortly after the turn of the year. 

e After that he and Dennis Day will 


alternate weekly. J. Walter 249,247 DAILY — 253,394 SUNDAY 


Trompson Co. is the agency. 


ee 


PUBLISHER'S STATEMENT FOR SIX MONTH PERIOD ENDING SEPT. 30, 1951 


Miller Apparel to Weintraub 


Ralph H. Miller Co., New York, 
women’s apparel manufacturer, 


has a ba a ag ~\-—< 
traub & Co., New Yor , as its agen- h W id be Id 
Hsin “Aveiing “Res Omaha World-Hera 
t. " 
er O’MARA & ORMSBEE, National Representatives 
; Saunders Leaves Bonwit New York, Chicago, Detroit, Los Angeles, San Francisco 


Michael Saunders, v.p. in charge 
; of merchandising for Bonwit Tell- 
: er & Co., Philadelphia, has re- 
4 signed, effective Jan. 1. He has not 
3 made known his future plans. | 
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A Bigger Job for the CED 


The Committee for Economic Development, which performed an 
extremely worth while service to the American economy during World 
War II by inducing postwar planning and thinking and thus helping 
to cushion what was expected to be a postwar economic shock, has 
lately been relatively quiescent. 

It is true that the CED has continued its organization, and has made 
some important and illuminating studies in the field of taxation and 
in other directions, but business and the public have secured the im- 
préssion that the organization is not operating at top speed. 

Certainly the men and women who so ably implemented the work 
of CED during the last war need make no apology for letting up in 
théir efforts when the immediate objective seemed to have been at- 
tained when the war ended. But because CED did such a good job, 
and because the predictable future. presents so many major problems 
fo® business and industry, CED ought immediately to be revitalized 
ofa completely realistic and thorough operating level. 

If ever planning and foresight were needed in the realm of busi- 
n@s and economics, that time is now. Assuming, as all optimists must 
asSume, that the present unsettled world situation will stop short of 
ampther all-out shooting war, it is clear that some time soon—per- 
haps even within the next twelve months—the economy will be faced 
with a lowering of military demands for goods and services, or an 
ability on the part of an expanded economy to meet continued high- 
level military demands without operating at peak capacity. 

When that time comes it will be too late to do effective planning to 
open and exploit new markets. The planning and the preparation 
mist be done now, and even though it is trite to say so, it is never- 
theless true that tomorrow may be too late. 

It takes only a swift backward glance at what happened to the 
appliance business and the big-ticket consumer durable goods field 
generally a few months ago to develop a keen appreciation of the 
dangers that face the economy when its delicate balance is disturbed. 

The Committee for Economic Development, working voluntarily and 
without official standing of any kind, in the true American spirit, did 
a magnificent job of alerting American business to the need for post- 
war preparedness during World War II. The problems facing a post- 
military-preparedness America are enormously multiplied over what 
they were ten years ago because of the tremendous expansion of pro- 
ductive capacity, and the CED or some similar organization is badly 
needed now, working at full steam. 


Where Does This Thing Stop? 


Last week ADVERTISING AGE reported a study by the division of 
special surveys of the Bureau of Agricultural Economics, which in- 
dicated that advertising has little effect upon the sale of men’s suits. 

For once we are not interested in the results of a study of the ef- 
fectiveness of advertising. What does interest us is why the Depart- 
ment of Agricuiture should be making such a study in the first place. 
The over-all study, we are told, was designed to provide information 
about trends in wool consumption for the edification of wool growers 
and manufacturers, but just exactly why a 100-page report on ad- 
vertising effectiveness, as well as men’s preferences in suits, jackets 
and coats, has to be made by the government to edify wool growers 
and manufacturers, is a little obscure. Under the same reasoning, the 
Department of the Interior might well study women’s preferences 
in negligee, since much of it is made of synthetic fibres having a close 
affinity to certain commodities which come out of mines. 

Just where does reasonable assistance take on the aspect of waste- 
ful boondoggling? 


Advertising Age, December 3, 1951 


“Taking up a little collection for Miss Miller in the shipping department. We're 
getting married next week.” 


| 


| 
| 


| 
—This Week Magozine 

| 
| 
| 


| 
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What They're Saying 


| Formula for Reform 

| Social gains follow economic ad- 
| vance as a matter of simple cause 
| and effect. Eli Whitney’s cotton 
|gin and the textile progress it 
fostered did more to free women 
from their 18th Century servitude 
than all the suffrage agitation in 
history. 

Peasantry was not banished 
from the farm by agricultural re- 
forms, but simply by the inven- 
tion of mechanical farm equip- 
ment. 

In modern times, the automobile 
has widened and enriched lives 
in a manner impossible to achieve 
through legislation. Modern 
machinery gave the American 
workman well deserved leisure far 
more effectively than the cry for 

the eight hour day, for without the 
cana the cry would have been 
|empty and unheeded. 

| This is the true formula for re- 
form. Let’s make sure that we keep 
it firmly fixed in our minds. It is! 
at once our record of the past and | 
our best hope for the future. 


—Harold Brayman, director, public 
relations department, E du Pont 
de Nemours & Co., in an address be 
fore the Paint and Varnish Produc- 
tion Clubs in Atlantic City, Nov. 2 


The Making of an Executive 

The wise executive is on the 
lookout for men who can relieve 
him of detail, fill in for him when 
he is absent, and contribute to 
constructive planning. 

When a department ceases to 
function efficiently in the mana- 
| ger’s absence, management is bad 
Every head of a department ought 
to be able to leave his desk, even 
| in times of crisis. If he can’t, he 
| hasn’t the right kind of men work- 
ing for him, or he has kept them 
too much in leading strings. 


~—Monthly Letter, The Royal Bank of 
Canada 


A Year-Round Job 

Collective bargaining ought to 
be looked upon as a year-round 
| job. Good labor relations can 
hardly be expected if labor and 
management fail to contact one 
another from one negotiation to 
the next. Joint committees need 


the full support of both sides if 
they are to be more than a name 
, in the contract. Many areas have 


made enormous strides in meeting 
local problems through effective 
joint committees and day-to-day 
contact. Labor and management 
throughout the industry would 
find many mutual benefits by fol- 
lowing suit. | 
—Matthew A. Kelly, director of in- | 
dustrial relations and secretary, union 
employers section, Printing Industry 
of America, in his annual report de- 
livered at the recent annual conven- 
tion of PIA in Boston 


AMA on Chlorophyll 

...It is generally believed that 
most body odor is due to bacterial | 
decomposition of sebaceous secre- 
tions on the skin. There is no evi- | 
dence that chlorophyll decreases 
this secretion or alters the bacterial 
flora of the skin. Furthermore, 
satisfactory control tests have not 
been made with chlorophyll taken 
internally as a deodorant; thus, not 
only is the mechanism of action 
unexplained, but it is not at all cer- 
tain that the action exists except | 
in the mind of the observer. 

There is no evidence that chloro- 
phyll or the availdble derivatives 
have any harmful action. Further- 
more, it should be remembered 
that chlorophyll is a fairly constant 
constituent of a well balanced diet 
which includes green vegetables 
Finally, one should consider the 
fact that many herbivorous ani- 
mals, including the goat, consume 
large quantities of chlorophyll, and 
some of these are noted for their 
pungent aroma. 


—From Queries and Minor Notes, 
Journal of the American Medical Assn 


Silver Lining 
The Schwegmann decision is 
the greatest thing that’s happened 
to the law profession since prohi- 
bition! 
Unidentified speaker at the annual | 


meeting of the American Fair Trade 
Council, New York, Nov. 8 


Cycles Rampant 

There is a growing demand from 
cyclists for gaily colored cycles. 
At the Hercules stand at next 
month’s Cycle Show eight out of 
ten models on display will be col- 
ored machines in such shades as 
high lustre magenta, flamboyant 
yellow, pearl blue, pearl green, 
peach and ivory. 

—Advertiser’s Weekly, London, Eng- | 

land, Oct. 25 issue. 


Rough Proofs 


An association treasurer whose 
annual report said the records 
were being taken care of in mi- 
raculous fashion had to issue a 
correction sheet explaining that it 
should have read “meticulous.” 

a 


“Fifty million dollars more to 
spend now in metropolitan Wash- 
ington, D.C.,” says a newspaper 
ad. 

The taxpayers thought it was a 
lot more. 

e* 


Like some other radio stars who 
haven't been too happy in televi- 
sion, Don McNeill has decided that 
his very successful “Breakfast 
Club” sounds much better than it 
looks. 

7 

“Advertising,” remarks the At- 
lantic Monthly, “cannot be mis- 
quoted.” 

Considering the talents some 
people have in that direction, it 
may depend a lot on who's doing 
the quoting. 

e 

With more than a trace of an- 
noyance, Jerome B. Gray asserts 
that for every ad that wins an 
award, there are 50 that deserve 
booby prizes. 

And their sponsors usually re- 
ceive them informally at the cash 
register. 

. 

Apparently the Christmas tie 
has been greatly maligned, as a 
survey reported by Sports Age 
notes that this item ranks fourth 
among the holiday gifts most 
wanted by men. 

e 

Awesome government extrava- 
gance and waste have watered 
down the value of our dollars, says 
Milton Fairman, of the Borden Co., 
and of course this kind of dilu- 
tion is particularly abhorrent to a 
dairyman. 

+ 

Television viewers, according to 
James C. Douglass, say the movies 
they are shown are too old, but 
think how encouraging they must 
be to veteran actors interested in 
rejuvenation. 

. 

Before cigar manufacturers 
complete their program for im- 
proving the product’s aroma and 
adding a vitamin or two, they 
might ask present enthusiastic 
cigar smokers whether they are in 
favor of trying to gild the lily. 

. 

In case you are wondering what 
to do with your time at that parti- 
cular period, you'll undoubtedly 
be glad to learn that Feb. 9-16, 
1952, is National Kraut and Frank- 
furter Week. 

e 

Failure to quote prices, asserts 
the iconoclastic Jim Woolf, is a 
disservice to the public. And if 
you believe cash register-wise re- 


| tailers, it’s also a disservice to the 


advertisers. 
. 
Th illogical peaks and valleys of 


advertising, reflected in low Janu- 


ary-February volume, may be due 
to the reluctance of treasurers to 
okay expenditures before getting 
together the final figures for the 
annual report. 
+ 
Eddie Cantor has coined a poli- 
tical slogan which has yet to be 
adopted by any party or candi- 
date: “Pooh-pooh for you in 52.” 
Copy Cus. 
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| dvertising 
attention 
guaranteed 


Never before has an advertising medium yguar- 
anteed that your message would receive atten 


J ‘ ’ 4 
tion. . . until now. 


For decades, advertisers have bought media 
on the basis of the number of times that an ad- 
vertisement might be read (or heard)... not the 
number of times that it would be. 


Publications offer “‘guaranteed circulation’’ 
but no guarantee of the attention that will be 
given to your ad. 


Today, NBC Radio invites your participa- 
tion in a plan which guarantees that your 
advertisement will be heard in American homes 
5,300,000 times each week at the low, low cost 
of $2.75 per thousand. 


Significantly, this announcement is made as 
NBC begins its second quarter-century of 
leadership in the industry. 


There is no if, and, or but about this plan. 
The Nielsen Audit Bureau,* a division of the 
A. C. Nielsen Company, will audit and certify 
the number of times your commercial is heard 
each week. 


If, according to Nielsen’s audit, your com- 
mercial is heard less than an average of 
5,300,000 times weekly, you get a pro-rata 
refund at the end of 13 weeks. Delivered mes- 
sages in excess of 5,300,000 are bonus. 


The ‘‘guaranteed circulation’ of the nation’s 
biggest weekly magazine is 5,200,000 and the 


*Based on Nielsen Radio Index ...a measurement of the specific minute your advertisement is on the air. 


‘opportunity”’ to get 
attention in this magazine is $3.48 per thousand 
for a black-and-white page. You pay $3.48 for 
1000 chances to have your ad read. Compare 
this with NBC Radio’s $2.75 guarantee that 
your ad will be heard, 


cost to you for just the 


Three leading network programs are yours to 
sponsor in this plan. Your cost of sponsoring 
all three jointly with two other advertisers is 
only $14,600 per week, including time and 
talent. You get a one-minute commercial plus 
opening and closing ‘‘billboards’’ in each show. 


Only three advertisers can participate at this 
time . . . the first three that sign. 


NBC 


radio network 


Where people sell better than paper 


a service of Radio Corporation of America 
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Advertising’s Job, 
Martineau Says, Is 
to Hold Advertisers 


Cnicaco, Nov. 27—The primary 
job of advertising is not to create | 
new customers, but to held old | 
ones. 

This revolutionary concept was} 
presented to Advertising Post 170, | 


Du Pont Appoints Five 

Douglas C. Newman, sales di- 
rector of the dyestuff division of 
E. I. Du Pont de Nemours & Co., 
Wilmington, has been appointed 
general sales director of the or- 
ganic chemicals department. At 
the same time, Dr. Miles A. Dah- 
len was named dyestuffs sales 
manager; Gordon M. Markle was 
named director of sales for the 
fine chemicals division; H. J. 
Swezey was appointed sales di- 


American Legion, yesterday by| rector for the export division, and 
Pierre Martineau, who, as head of|J. Preston Wills, manager of ex- 


the plans department of the Chi- 
cago Tribune, acts as liaison be- 
tween research and sales. 

Mr. Martineau tempered his 
pronouncement slightly by saying 
it applies particularly to the drug/| 
and food fields, where aggressive 
merchandising is prosecuted con- 
tinuously, and where the bargain 
seeker can always find a “deal” of | 
some kind. | 


@ Unless the advertiser has done 
an outstanding job of building} 
character for his product, Mr. Mar- 
tineau asserted, he is likely to find 
that practically all of the apparent 
gains from special campaigns van- 
ish under the erosion of competing 
offers. 

Some advertisers have built so 
understandingly and on such firm 
foundations, however, that their 
products are almost immune to 
competition. Campbell's soup, for 
inmgtance, seems impregnable, he 


p@inted out 


Allegheny Area TV Coverage | 

There are 220,000 television re-| 
ce@ivers in Allegheny County, Pa.,) 
a@cording to Guide-Post Research, | 


Pittsburgh 


WISN Promotes Shireman 
“WISN, Milwaukee, has promoted | 
Richard E. Shireman, who has 
b@en on the sales staff for 15 years, | 
t@ national sales manager. 


Don't 


Magical 
“50,000 POPULATION” 
LIMIT STOP YOU 


. . from reaching over 130,000 
consumers in the rich Pantagraph 
Market. Pantagraph readers bought 
from one-third to one-half more 
than the readers in four Illinois mar- 
kets with over 50,000 population. | 


Be Market-Wise .. . 
Buy Market Size! 


7th LARGEST 


RETAIL SALES MARKET 
IN ILLINOIS... 


$130,849,800* 


*Copyright 1950. Sales Management 
Survey of Buying Power; further re- 
production not licensed. Chicago ex- 
cluded in all comparisons. 


Pangegreaph 


{COmINGTON [LLING,, 


You're Market-Wise when 


port sales. 


' awards 


Crosley Reports Sales, Loss ag atiatan, to tee date 

Crosley Motors Inc., Cincin- in icago, will or a it O- 
nati, reports net sales of $8,795,479 8t@Phic work produced in 1951 in 
for the fiscal year ended July 31, 42 different classifications ranging 
as compared with $7,140,302 in the from postcards to 24-sheet posters. 
same period last year. The com-| Tentative deadline for entries is 
pany showed a net loss of $1,275,- Jan. 31. Last year’s competition at- 


465 this year as against a net loss — sgpremmainty 1408 e- 


of $846,686 last year. 


Roller Bearing to Blum 

Litho Awards Contest Set Roller Bearing Co. of America, 
The Lithographers National Trenton, has appointed Charles 

Assn., New York, will sponsor its Blum Advertising, Philadelphia, to 

second national offset-lithography handle its advertising and public 

competition early next’ relations. 
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year. The competition, to be judged| Midway Motors to Yambert 


Midway Motors, Los Angeles 
Ford dealer, has appointed Yam- 
bert, Prochnow, McHugh & Macau- 
lay, Beverly Hills, to handle its 
advertising. Radio, direct mail and 
newspapers will be used. 


Theodore Leaves ‘Fortnight’ 


Paul Theodore, Southern Cali- 
fornia advertising manager for 
Fortnight, published by O. D. Keep 
Associates, Los Angeles, has re- 
signed. He has not announced fu- 


‘ture plans. 


‘ 
~ « 
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and thereby clearly states 


Chilton’s modern publishing policy! 
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Furniture Stores 
Will Pool Ad Funds 


Cuicaco, Nov. 27—Four Chicago 
furniture stores, Kushen Bros., 
Sigal & Berg, United Home Fur- 
nishings and Wolf Furniture House, 
have formed Smart Living Stores 
Inc. to pool promotional, advertis- 
ing and buying functions. 

At present the new group is con- 
sidering expanding its coverage to 
take on additional members. Ap- 


of operation. 
| Immediate advertising plans call | 
for use of direct mail and news-| 
papers. Radio and TV may be used 
in the future. 
Officers of the newly formed 
group are: President, Arthur H. 
Kushen, Kushen Bros. Furniture; 
v.p., Albert Solomon, United Home 
Furnishings; secretary, Robert K. 
Wolf, Wolf Furniture House, and 
treasurer, M. J. Berg, Sigal & Berg 


vertising counselor. 


DuMont Creates Film Unit 
DuMont Television Network, 


New York, has created a film de-| 


partment which will service Du- 
Mont stations and affiliates with 
program films. Donald A. Stewart, 
manager of WDTYV, Pittsburgh Du- 
Mont owned-and-operated outlet, 
has been appointed to head the 
new department. 


plications for membership are be-| Inc. Bryon Getzoff has been named) Link Joins Verne Burnett | 
| ing examined by type and location | legal counsel] and Bill Lipsey &| 
| Associates has been appointed ad-| Richard Stern 


Margery Link, formerly with S. 
Associates, New 
York public relations concern, has 
joined Verne Burnett Associates, 
New York public relations com- 
| pany, as account executive. | 


Gardner Shifts Marshutz 

Gardner Advertising Co. has) 
shifted James Marshutz from the| 
St. Louis office to New York, 
where he will work on TV and 
radio as assistant to Roland Mar- 
tini, agency Vv. p. 
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used, and renewal rate. 


CCA and ABC together . 


Chestnut and 56th Streets 
Philadelphia 39, Pa. 


THE IRON AGE serves the richest divi- 
sion of the industrial field—the metal 
working industry. 


‘CHILTON 
a, 


THE OPTICAL JOURNAL AND 
REVIEW OF OPTOMETRY, the out- 


It seems to us that The IRON AGE has stated it very clearly... 


CCA gives you added verification of circulation value, 
a further yardstick of reliability of The IRON AGE’s 
entire distribution, paid and selective . . . the largest 
total weekly distribution in metalworking. 


The CCA was created by advertisers and 
publishers together to give you an accurate measure 
of total market coverage. CCA includes, but does not 

segregate, paid and selective distribution. We look 
upon it as a competent partner to ABC, 
which The IRON AGE joined in 1914 as a charter 
member. ABC gives a separate and complete 
breakdown of paid circulation, including such 
important gauges of reader acceptance as price and 
term of subscriptions, channels of sales, premiums 


These are available nowhere 


else. Together, CCA and ABC put a brilliant 
spotlight on every phase and figure of The IRON AGE’s 
circulation . .. leaving nothing to guess or gamble. 


And don’t forget ... The IRON AGE has the 
largest paid weekly circulation in metalworking, 
the highest renewal percentage . . . and is the 
only ABC metalworking weekly. 


.. that’s a great team 
for the advertiser! 


CHILTON COMPANY (Inc.) 


100 East 42nd Street 
New York 17, N. Y. 


Cpe 


\\ 


Chilton Publications Are Leaders In Their Respective Fields 


COMMERCIAL CAR JOURNAL 
provides the greatest coverage of any pub- 


field of hardware distribution. 


Ss a 


HARDWARE AGE, the leader in the 


HARDWARE WORLD, providing blanket 
coverage of the retail and wholesale hard- 
ware trade in the eleven Western States. 


DEPARTMENT STORE ECONOMIST 
reaches more key department store people 


standing publication serving the optometric 
profession and optical industry. 


THE JEWELERS’ CIRCULAR- 
KEYSTONE, the recognized leader and 
authority of the jewelry trade. 


AUTOMOTIVE INDUSTRIES, theauto- 
motive industrial news authority in auto- 


lication serving the motor truck and bus 
fleet maintenance field, with the valuable 
plus of 4,000 trade subscriptions. 


THE SPECTATOR 
LIFE INSURANCE IN ACTION, most 
quoted life insurance publication. 


THE SPECTATOR 
PROPERTY INSURANCE REVIEW, 
the magazine of influence among fire and 


THE EDTORS. 
MAKE IT HARD. 


Ps 


HENS 


TO MAKE IT 


4 a 


EASIER 
FOR YOU! 


Six o’clock Saturday night 
...and on The New York 
Times a special staff puts 
THE REVIEW OF THE WEEK 
to bed . . . the tightest clos- 
ing of any newsreview. 


Six hours later some 
1,100,000 influential peo- 
ple start picking up their 
Sunday Times to read the 
most current, complete 
newsreview published any- 
where...the full news- 
picture of the week just 
past, Sunday through Sat- 
urday. 


Businessmen like THE 
REVIEW OF THE WEEK 
because it’s their kind of 
reading. No frills, no fancy, 
no loose rhetoric... it’s all 
meat. Nowhere else can 
they garner so much news 
to the column inch. 


Monday morning, and they 
start the work-week with 
the solid news-reliability 
of The New York Times to 
their backs to guide them 
in their decisions. Can 
you think of a more high- 
ly compatible environment 
for your advertising? 


/ 
; 


LS 


than any other business publication. 


me & enavtionsing of casualty companies and their agents. 


=_a-— «= 
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BOOT AND SHOE RECORDER, 
1 the authoritative publication of the shoe MOTOR AGE covers all automotive 


DISTRIBUTION AGB, the magazine 
that integrates all phases of distribution. 


*the newsreview you get 


every Sunday exclusively with 


The New York Times 
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million! 
(To be exact... 
1,011,687) 


men with 

class incomes... 
at the mass rate of 

$5 a line can be sold... 


MAGAZINE 


New York « Chicago « Detroit - Los Angeles 
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Here’s the Answer to— 


“How Big is the Motel Market 
for my product?” 


NOW READY— 


Special Surveys ou 


(WOIVIDUAL 
PRODUCTS 


Write for copy of special 
survey on your product 


LIGHTING _ 


FLOORS 
COVERINGS 


Motels have b 


BIG busi —expertly staffed—efficiently managed. 
There are over 40,000 Motels doing an annual business of $1.3 billion. 
Here's a ready market for scores of products—practically every type of 
product or equipment used in the home. Motel owners are volume buyers. 

Leading Motel owners and operators read AMERICAN MOTEL MAGA- 
ZINE—they buy it strictly on editorial merit. It's the first publication to 
instruct them on “How to Improve their Motels". 

Get the facts on this fast-growing industry. Write for special survey on 
your product—also copy of Market Analysis of the Motel Industry. 


Paid Circulation now 11,370—gain of 1,264 in 5 months 


MOTELS do more than rent rooms— 
32% have restaurants or coffee 


AMERICAN 


MOTEL 


ee 


20% 
20% 


operate gas stations 
operate groceries, gift 
shops, etc 

operate their own laundries 
@re open ALL year. 


25% 
8o% 


5 i‘. ‘Wabash Avenue, chistes 3, um 
New rates effective Jonvary 1, 1952. 
Aeians corretng tor snce new wil 
rates. 


Getting Personal 


H. Kenny Clark, who celebrated his 50th year as a newspaper 
representative on Dec. 1, was given a testimonial dinner at the Uni- 
versity Club by Chicago friends on the night before the anniversary. 
Kenny will retire at the end of the year from Cresmer & Wood- 
ward... 

Moloney, Regan & Schmitt gave a luncheon at the Waldorf Nov. 
19 for 50 women who work for media departments of New York 
agencies. The partners, Herbert Moloney, Cornelius Regan and 
William Schmitt, were on hand for the host job, and four branch 
managers also were present—W. Harold Foster, Philadelphia; Dan 
Corson, Detroit; Ed Loftus, Dallas; and Earl Shea, Boston (see pic- 
ture on Page 48)... 

Grace Bradford, publicity ace at WLW-T, Cincinnati, and Neal 
English, movie executive, were married Dec. 1 in Mariemont, O.. 
On the same day, Edward W. Quinn, sales promotion and research 
manager of WTAG, Worcester, Mass., married Barbara Adams, of 
Woburn. .. 

At a gathering of Hartford Times admen, Walter Anderson was 
feted in celebration of his 25th year with the newspaper. Ad Man- 
ager John R. Callahan presented a gift to the honor guest... 

Sam Krupnick, of Krupnick & Associates, St. Louis, and his wife 
have welcomed a newcomer into their home—a five-year-old orphan 
who was flown to St. Louis from Munich. Her excellent German 
has inspired Sam to brush up on the language himself. . . 


HONEYMOON SPECIAL—Newly wedded 25 years ago, Phil Brown, advertising and 


sales promotion manager for Harry Ferguson Inc., and his wife get a well ad- 

vertised sendoff from Detroit for their silver wedding anniversary trip to the West 

Coast. Taking part in the sendoff are (from left) Dolph Jansen Jr., v.p. and account 

executive, Fuller & Smith & Ross; Mrs. Jansen, and Stanley S. Roberts, assistant 
advertising and sales promotion manager of Ferguson. 


Ernest A. Marx, general manager of the receiver sales division 
of DuMont Laboratories, is now touring South America to set up 
DuMont TV distributorships. He'll be back in time for Christmas. . . 

Internationally known artist Federico Pallavicini has taken a 
leave of absence from Cowles Magazines to design the sets and 
costumes for M-G-M’s new Hans Christian Andersen movie, which 
will star Danny Kaye, Moira Shearer and Gene Kelly. . . 

In honor of 25 years of continuous service with Kudner Agency, 
friends of Shafto H. Dene, v.p. and copy chief, feted him with a 
Stork Club luncheon. Executive staff members, including several 
who had been previously honored for similar service, presented a 
silver cigaret box inscribed with an appropriate message and the 
signatures of those present... 

National Broadcasting Co.’s trade press editor, William Lauten, 
has a new daughter to keep his first one company. ..Ken Millican, 
who broke into “wireless” in 1926 over Station KFWI, San Francisco, 
probably set a new world’s record Nov. 14, when he gave his 
12,000th newscast over KX YZ. Most of the impressive total was run 
up during World War II, when Ken made 11 newscasts daily, be- 
ginning at 6 a.m. and winding up at midnight. One week from his 
12,000th newscast, Nov. 21, Ken celebrated his 73rd birthday, still 
on the air waves. .. 

Radio Corp. of America has established a predoctoral fellowship in 
electrical engineering, in honor of Board Chairman David Sarnoff, 
at New York University. The fellowship provides an annual grant of 
$2,700... .The Committee on International Trade of the New York 
Advertising Club gave a silver tray to Maurice Pereles, president 
of Foreign Advertising & Service Bureau, for his “distinguished 
service” to international trade. 

R. J. Moore, account exec at Devine & Brassard, Spokane agency, 
has written and illustrated a series of children’s books, the first 
of which, “Terry and Tess and the Worried Witch,” is off the press 
The publisher is Alfred H. Hage of Spokane... 

Leith Abbott, northwest manager for Foote, Cone & Belding in 
Portland, Ore., is back home from the hospital where he underwent 
surgery for a perforated ulcer. He doesn’t expect to return to 
his office for several weeks...A luncheon given by associates at 
DeVry Corp., Chicago, celebrated the 80th birthday of Bill Asch- 
mann, who has been with the movie equipment maker for the past 
19 years and is currently head of the customer relations department. 
The boss, Bill DeVry, has been elected to membership in the Young 
Presidents Organization. . . 

Raymond Rubicam, co-founder of Young & Rubicam, who now 
lives in Scottsdale, Ariz., has been elected a director of the Valley 
National Bank, Phoenix. The Rubicams established a permanent 
home in Arizona four years ago after spending several winters 
there. . . 

“Bar Flies,” a series of humorous liquor labels for home and club 
use, originated by Carroll O’Rourke and Wayne Bagley, account ex- 
ecutive and art director, respectively, of Mac Wilkins, Cole & Weber, 
Portland, Ore., has been sold by the agency men to Jumonville Lith- 
ograph Co., Portland. The printer will continue the series’ sale as a 
sales promotion specialty, with O’Rourke and Bagley as consul- 
tants. .. 
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‘Editors Like to 
Get Christmas Gitts, 
PR Survey Finds 


New York, Nov. 28—A spot 
check of 50 newspaper, trade and 
radio editors, columnists and radio 
commentators turned up only two 
who don't like to receive Christ- 
mas gifts from public relations 
executives. 

The survey, made by Public Re- 
lations News, indicated the other 
48 were anywhere from “mildly 
pleased” to “enthusiastic” about 
being holiday gift recipients. Qua- 
lifications in the answers, how- 
ever, showed that the PR values 
of gift-giving are “commensurate 
|with the thought, the personaliz- 
| ing, and the good taste” going into 
the gift and its presentation. 

What kind of gifts does the press 
like? Answers were divided be- 
tween the personal gift and the 
company product. Several news- 
men praised the General Foods 
packages which, besides contain- 
ing GF products, always have a 
surprise tie-in gift like a coffee 
|pot, a set of knives or a salad 
bowl. 


es Nearly all editors were resent- 
ful of lavish gifts because “it em- 
barrasses me.” Most felt the cost 
| of a gift should not be over $15. 

Some press men said they liked 
family gifts (turkeys, fancy food 
| packages, liquor). But many asked 
to be delivered from any more 
automatic pencils, desk calendars, 
address books, paper weights, and 
the like. 

All 48 who like getting gifts 
were agreed that they should be 
|sent home and not to the office. 
“Gifts sent to the office present 
transportation difficulties as well 
as personal relations problems for 
leditors whose staff members’ 
|bounty is often meager in com- 
parison with the boss’,” reported 
Public Relations News. 


es “Also, there is a big plus in 
bringing your firm’s name into the 
editor’s home where it becomes the 
subject of conversation among his 
family and friends.” 
| Public Relations News also pres- 
lents a do’s-and-don’ts checklist 
for p.r. people to paste in their 
hats: 
Don’t give gifts unless you give 
time and thought to the project; 
irreparable damage is done when 
editors are included and then re- 
moved from your Christmas list; 
try to personalize the gift by tying 
it into the interests of the recipi- 
ent; don’t send the same gift every 
| year. 


Also, money value isn’t impor- 
tant. Don’t try to impress by la- 
vishness: if editors are deluged 
|with Christmas gifts, consider 
‘presenting your gift at another 
time 


N. W. Ayer Appoints Four 

Thomas H. Calhoun, formerly 
with CBS in Boston, has joined the 
executive group of N. W. Ayer & 
Son's radio-television department 
in New York. Elizabeth Mann, for- 
merly a copywriter in San Fran- 
cisco, has joined the copy depart- 
|ment of the agency in Philadelphia 
William T. Lowe, recently with 
agencies in Louisiana and Texas, 
and Philip H. Willon, formerly a 
columnist for the Gannett news- 
papers, have joined the copy de- 
partment of the Philadelphia of- 
fice, also 


Washington TV Set Coverage 

Total number of television re- 
ceivers installed and operating in 
the Washington metropolitan area 
}as of Nov. 1 is 301,000, according 
to the Washington Television Cir- 
culation Committee. 


| Samuel Leddy Joins R&R 


| Samuel Leddy, formerly with 
| Cecil & Presbrey, New York, and 


| Block Drug Co., Jersey City, has 
joined Ruthrauff & Ryan, New 
York, as a space buyer 
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The Big Boss said: 


...+ “I want better advertising 
at the point-of-sale!’’ 


* * * 


How often have you said that... how 
often have you said, ‘‘There must be a 
way to get advertising at the point-of-sale 
that works... an effective, practical, 
salesmaking program!”’ 

There is a way .. . that way is to give 
your point-of-sale program the same care- 


ful planning by experts that you give all 
your other advertising. 

We are one of the nation’s few special- 
ists in Advertising at the Point-of-Sale. 
We are staffed and equipped to handle 
your entire point-of-sale job or any part 
of it. We have the experience and the 
“‘know how” to make it pay off! Let us 
talk to you now, without obligation. 
Chicago Show Printing Co., 2640 N. 
Kildare, Chicago 39; 400 Madison Ave., 
New York; Offices in all principal cities. 


* Cardboard Displays 
* Animated Displays 
* Econo Truck Signs 


* Cloth and Kanvet Banners and Pennants 
« Mystik Self-Stik Displays 
* Mystik Can and Bottle Holders 


* Stanzall Outdoor Signs 
+ Mystik Self-Stik Labels 
* Booklets and Folders 


Advertising at the POINT-OF-SALE 
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| Surveys Often Waste Money, Fox Asserts 


PuitapeLpnia, Nov. 27—A lot) to cut the average cycle time from 
of money is wasted on surveys be- 23 to 11 days. 
cause management thinks they are Mr. Fox said his own preference 
the only way to do market re- for the first project in a new mar- 
search. Management compels ac-| ket research operation is to de- 
tion on many that could be elim- | termine normal sales expectancies. 
inated or reduced in size and cost| He defined this as “the volume 
by first analyzing internal records | that would have been produced 


| The Deter 


to get sharper definitions of the 
problems that only surveys can 
answer conclusively. 


This belief was voiced by Wil- | 


lard M. Fox, director of market 
research for Remington Rand Inc., 
at a meeting of the Philadelphia 
chapter of the American Market- 
ing Assn. last week. 

“Don’t misconstrue what I say,” 
he said. “I believe in surveys. I 
believe in them only when there 
jis no better and cheaper way to 
| get information and only when 
they investigate questions of fact 
not ascertainable otherwise.” 

He pointed out that, even though 
other researchers make opinion 
surveys and use consumer panels, 
he does not. 


® “Now, I can be wrong,” he ad- 
ded, “but I feel they are expensive 
and dubious methods of increasing 
profits and so I stick to the good 
old case-history type, in which all 
questions can be answered factual- 
ly and first-hand.” 

The use of internal records can 
be used in various ways by mar- 
ket research men to increase prof- 
its. If a company has an extensive 
line, Mr. Fox pointed out, the 
chances are very good that a great 
deai of the volume comes from a 
very small proportion of the prod- 
ucts. The company has a moral 
obligation to furnish joint use 

| items. 
| Market research can be used, he 
said, to find out what customers’ 
joint use patterns are and com- 
pare them to the sales patterns by 
customers and plant facility bal- 
lance. Mr. Fox said he found, in 
| working with a manufacturer who 
|}made some 20,000 closely related 
| items, that one size of one cata- 
|}log number accounted for 25% 
| of billed sales and less than a score 
for well over 50%. The plant was 
| rearranged and production planned 


| by an average salesman under av- 
}erage supervision in a territory 
‘in a fiscal period.” 

He explained further that such 
a project is important because it 
gives management a basis for re- 
valuation of the jobs men do in 
relation to opportunities afforded 
them. This is important because 
some branches and territories will 
be shown contributing far more 
than the normal sales expectancy, 
while others fall short. And, he 
added, it is not always the wonder 
boys who turn in the best records. 

Closely allied to this project is 
the analysis of salesmen’s activi- 
ties, which he termed a “much 
neglected area of market re- 
search.” He blamed market re- 
|searchers for doing a bad job of 
selling this project to management. 


Bridgeport Starts Drive 


Bridgeport Fabrics Inc., Bridge- 
port, Conn., manufacturer of In- 
ner-Seal weather stripping, is 
using full-page insertions in trade 
journals to announce a campaign 
for its product in American Home, 
Better Homes & Gardens, Path- 
finder, Popular Mechanics, Popu- 
lar Science, Small Homes Guide 
and Successful Farming. The cam- 
paign will center around the 
“jump test,” a counter display 
showing a piece of the live rubber 
weather stripping, which cus- 
tomers can snap to convince them- 
selves of its flexibility. Henry A. 
Loudon Advertising, Boston, is the 
agency. 


| WIBS Joins NBC Network 

WJBS, DeLand, Fla., owned and 
operated by Stetson University, 
has joined the National Broad- 
casting Co. network. 


Sundheim Advertising Moves 

| Thomas R. Sundheim Advertis- 
ing, Philadelphia, has moved to 
1420 Walnut St. This is the agen- 
cy’s second move in a year. 


Yow-—anyone can do 
BPERFECT HAND-LETTERING 
| faster, cheaper, 


VARIGRAP 


LETTERING 


All headlines 
were lettered 
with a Vorigraph 


with a 


——. 


H 
INSTRUMENT 


Cut lettering and composition costs to the bone. Draw outline letters, 
shaded letters, solids, or reverses. Letter to exact size to fit the job. 
500 lettering variations from one alphabet templet. 70 standard 
| faces. Hundreds of Varigraphs in use by lithographers, offices with 


| offset equipment, art studios, advertising agencies, drafting rooms. 


Try @ Varigraph yourself — no obligation. Write today, Department 10. 


VARiGRAPH CO., INC. mrecN 


WISCONSIN 
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Based on today’s selling conditions 


at the critical retail level 


The Chicago Tribune 


SELLING at the retail level today is 
creating new, difficult conditions 
for the manufacturer. With little 
personal selling in the stores and 
an accelerated trend towards self- 
service, retailers are not interested 
in stocking brands their customers 
are not interested in buying. 

The critical stage of selling has 
moved out of the store and into 
the home. 

To meet the situation the Chi- 
cago Tribune has developed a 
sound procedure that can build an 
impressive consumer franchise for 
your brand. 

It can give you an important 
share of day-to-day buying by con- 
sumers, relatively undisturbed by 
competition, that breaks through 


the apathy or resistance of re- 
tailers. Because the plan meets the 
retailers’ cost-heightened need for 
greater store volume and faster 
turnover, it gets their support in 
larger inventories and better store 

Based on retail selling, the plan 
works at the retail level. It is inte- 
grated with consumer habits and 
retail thinking. It gives you the 
benefit of the retailers’ own pro- 
motion. It gets more efficiency 
from your own sales staff. 

Proved in Chicago, the plan also 
can be employed in other markets. 
It works in the big unit field as 
well as in packaged goods lines. 
Because it is effective in building 
a measurable consumer franchise, 


Consumer-Franchise Plan! 


it gives significant value to any 
dealer-franchise plan you may 
have. 

Here is the kind of a program 
that makes sense to executives 
who bear the responsibility of get- 
ting immediate sales and those 
concerned with long-term consid- 
erations of continued company 
growth and earnings. 

If you want high annual volume 
and a greater share of the business 
out, you will want to get the details 
of this consumer-franchise plan. 

A Tribune salesman will be glad 
to tell you how you can use it in 
your operations to get more sales 
and a stronger market position. 
Ask him to call. Do it now while 
the matter is fresh in your mind. 


Chicago Tribune 


THE WORLD’S GREATEST NEWSPAPER 


A. W. 


Dreier E. P. 
1333 Tribune Tower 220 E. 42nd St. 


CHICAGO TRIBUNE REPRESENTATIVES: 
New York Cit Detroit 


San Francisco 
W. E. Bates 


Los Angeles 
Fitzpatrick & Chamberlin Fitzpatrick & Chamberlin 
Penobscot Bidg. 155 Montgomery St. 


1127 Wilshire Bivd. 


MEMBER: FIRST 3 MARKETS GROUP AND METROPOLITAN SUNDAY NEWSPAPERS, INC. 
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A 5-page color ad in Colliers, plus page after page in other 
leading publications, spearheads Zenith’s big, complete Christ- 
mas merchandising job. But for sales dividends, that smashing 
ad campaign had to be activated where it counts—at the 
Point of Sale. That's why Zenith chose INLAND LITHO to de- 
sign the largest, most elaborate, hardest-selling window dis- 
play ever seen by the entire radio-TV-appliance industry! 


PROMOTIO 
iu appliancl, Ais 


Few display jobs are on such a scale—but large or small, 
INLAND customers get the benefit of original thinking, the 
highest standards of craftsmanship, and exceptional produc- 
tion facilities. Why not find out what INLAND can add to your 
Point-of-Purchase program with motion—illumination—beauti- 
ful reproduction—new ideas? Why not try some new thinking 
on your next display campaign? Write us today. 


Not a merchandising detail has been 
left to chance in the Zenith Point-of- 
Purchase package. Here's the surefire 
store-traffic builder — a big 9-inch 
dimensional Santa, gaily Inlandlitho'd 
in full Christmasy colors, which will be 
a wel and remindful gift to every 


prospective Zenith customer. 


This mammoth display kit has every- 
thing—and that's meont literally! Be- 
sides the Inlandlitho'd display material 
itself, the kit even remembers ribbon 
for product wrapping ... crepe paper 
... icicles ... foil snowflakes . . . Christ- 
mas bells and trees. And what a win- 
dow all this makes! 


What's more imp 
thusiasm with actu 
more orders than 


display.” 
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n a letter written by Mr. David Grigsby, 
yer of Zenith. “At Zenith's national Sales 
the entire Christmas campaign was first 
idow actually received a standing ovation. 

, distributors backed up that en- 
al orders for the complete display kit— 
they had ever before placed for any 


<7 impact INLAND built into every detail of this hard-selling — 
window a ee 10% tong 
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Canada Vinegars Campaigns 

Canada Vinegars Ltd., Toronto, 
has launched a campaign for 
Allen’s apple juice, using full- 
page, full-color insertions in week- 
end publications. The copy, with 
simple headings, features recipes. 
McConnell, Eastman & Co., Tor- 
onto, is the agency. 


DEALERS 


NFPA Magazines Keep Rates 
Quarterly of the National Fire 
Protection Assn. and Firemen, 
both published by the National 
Fire Protection Assn., Boston, 
have announced that no rate in- 
creases are scheduled for 1952. 


Advertisers get RESULTS. . 
a, Home Heating —Commercial— Industrial. 


FUELOIL & Oil HEAT-232 Medison Ave. 
NEW W YORK 16, N.Y. LExingten 23-4966 


2 emt oe mee 


During the first nine months 


of this year, 793 general 


and automotive advertisers’ 


found it unnecessary to 


use any other Houston paper 


than the Chronicle. They 


have run a total of 


1,137,287 LINES’ 


*Media Records 


Could there be stronger evidence of The Chronicle's domin- 
ance in the South’s Number One Market? Or better testi- 
mony of the deep-rooted confidence which advertisers place 
in it? Or a finer reason why you can do an effective selling 
job by using The Chronicle exclusively? 


The Houston Chronicle 


R. W. McCARTHY M. J. GIBBONS THE BRANHAM COMPANY 


Advertising Director National Advertising Manager National Representatives 


FIRST IN HOUSTON IN CIRCULATION AND ADVERTISING FOR 38 CONSECUTIVE YEARS | 
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Advertising Can Be ‘Half-Truth, Snobbery, 
and Deception,’ S. 1. Hayakawa Asserts 


Boston, Nov. 27-——“Advertising | 


is venal poetry,” S. I. Hayakawa, | 


author of “Language in Action,” 
said in a talk broadcast last 
week over WGBH, FM station 
here. 

Speaking on “Poetry and Adver- 
tising,” Mr. Hayakawa explained 
that he meant venal in the “dic- 
uonary sense of being available for 
hire,” and concluded emphatically 
that “we don’t live in an unpoeti- 
cal age.” 

As proof of this, Mr. Hayakawa 
cited a recent issue of Harpers 
Bazaar in which “130 out of 200 
pages were devoted to venal poet- 
ry—written by poets who are the 
highest paid writers in America.” 

Yet the speaker was not bind to 
certain dilferences between poeury 
and advertising. For instance, he 
told his radio audience that “poet- 
ry is the loftuest of the verbal arts,” 
while “advertising, on the other 
hand, is the handmaiden of com- 
mercial motives and often bears 
the connotation of half-truth, 
snobbery and deception.” 


@ He also found that “poetry, at 
its best, appeals to the lew, where- 
aS adverusing is best wnen acted 
upon by tne muilions.” And con- 
wary to poetry, which is not a 
part of everyuay lite, according to 
Mr. Hayakawa, “it is hard vo get 
tnrougn a day without being con- 
aronted with some form of adver- 

Ou tme side of similarity, the 
Speaker pointed out that “both 
make use ol symbol and rhythm, 
and words are used for their con- 
notative, not denotative values.” 
And like poetry, advertising “sys- 
tematically cultivates ambiguity to 
aifect conscious and unconscious 


thinking.” 


® As an example he referred to 
the “Clear Heads Choose Calvert” 
slogan. The meaning of “clear 
heads” is double, he explained, 
suggesting both the good sense of 
the buyer and the condition of his 
head aiter a night of drinking. 

But “the most profound com- 
monality,” in Mr. Hayakawa’s 
opinion, is that “poetry and ad- 
vertising try to make objects of 
everyday experience mean some- 
thing beyond themselves... All 
items are given a symbolic dimen- 
sion ...So, it is not simply the eat- 
ing of a breakfast food that is ap- 
pealing, but eating it in the com- 
pany of champions.” 

“Advertising is the poeticising of 
consumer goods,” he continued. 
“Advertising invites the reader or 
listener to make identification of 
himself in roles, but does not re- 
quire the imaginative strenuous- 
ness that poetry does.” 

Mr. Hayakawa believes that 
consumers heed the advertising 
appeal in order to consider them- 
selves good housewives (serving 
Spam); prudent fathers (buying 
life insurance), or members of 
well regulated families (using Ex- 
Lax). 


e “Both poetry and advertising 


require a disposition to daydream 

.. and both enter the imagination 
and shape idealizations of our- 
selves that determine, in some 
way, our conduct,” he stated. For 
advertisers, Mr. Hayakawa assert- 
ed, “to help shape the self-con- 
cept that involves the consumption 
of advertised goods is what they’re 
after.” 

Turning to history, Mr. Haya- 
kawa noted that we have had ve- 
nal poets before—the court poet 
of medieval and ancient times, 
“But unlike the court poet, who 
had to write poetry in praise of 
the court and its social system, 
the modern venal poet writes in- 
stitutional ads praising the corpo- 
rate structure of the enterprise he 
serves.” He noted, however, that 
Vergil was a venal poet of the 


Roman Empire. 

The speaker found the effect of 
advertising on modern poetry a 
gloomy affair. 

“The modern poet,” he said, 

“finding himself in a world of 
venal poetry, shies away from tra- 
ditional modes of expression for 
fear of sounding as if he’s trying 
to sell something. The more talent 
and effort that goes into the ad- 
vertising business, the harder it is 
for the poet to write.” 

Consequently, Mr. Hayakawa 
offered as an example, if a con- 
temporary poet had written the 
exquisite 17th century lyric of Ro- 
bert Herrick which begins: 


sweetly flows 

The liquefaction of her clothes,” 
the reader’s response would be: 
“Well, what kind of a synthetic 
tabric are you promoting?” 


a “This spontaneous sounding 
poetry has been taken over for 
selling,” he explained, “and is ex- 
cluded from serious poetry. 
“The venal poet has appropri- 
ated all of our simple values—in- 
cluding religion,” Mr. Hayakawa 
said, and commented that “no 
symbol, apparently, is too sacred 
.or advertising to dig into lor com- 
snercial purposes, Literature must 
explore around for symbols agen- 
cies haven’t gotten hold of yet.” 
The speaker called upon his own 
experience as a poet to prove his 
point. When he became a father, 
nis reaction to the event was such 
«nat he wanted to express his feei- 
ings in a poem, he said. But all he 
coud produce was either “some- 
thing wholly obscure or else what 
seemed like copy leading up to a 
sales talk for Gerber baby foods.” 


@ Mr. Hayakawa saw no other re- 
lief in sight for modern poets and 
poetry than that resulting from “a 
change in our view of our econo- 
mic system, which would relieve 
advertising of the necessity of ap- 
pealing to honor, motherhood, 
Letc.J—all the common symbols of 
everyday life.” 

He went on to say: “If the pub- 
lic can get an insight into the un- 
wuth, the deception, the improper 
appeals [of advertising], as a pub- 
lic, we will cease to respond to ad- 
vertising.” 

In conclusion, Mr. Hayakawa 
assured his audience that he did 
not “think advertising should be 
done away with.” He admitted 
that in a mass-producing econo- 
mic culture “we must have chan- 
neling of information” to get prod- 
uct news out, but he deplored the 
kind of advertising that assures a 
wife better relations with her hus- 
band were she to change her laun- 
dry soap. 

“That is unnecessary,” he de- 
clared. As an example of the kind 
of advertising of which he ap- 
proves and “admires,” Mr. Haya- 
kawa cited the Sears, Roebuck 
catalog. 


Three Named Executives 

Harry B. Payor, sales manager 
of the water heater division of 
Landers, Frary & Clark, New 
Britain, Conn., manufacturing con- 
cern, has been elected v.p. in 
charge of the electric range divi- 
sion of Universal Major Appliance 
Co., Lima, O., newly formed or- 
ganization. Also elected to execu- 
tive positions in the new concern 
from Landers, Frary & Clark are 
Erving L. Farquharson, home 
laundry products sales manager, 
to v.p. in charge of the home laun- 
dry division, and Harold M. Par- 
sons, former v.p. of Landers, to 
executive v.p. 


Walsh Appoints Sparkman 
Hal C. Sparkman has been ap- 

pointed account executive at the 

Windsor office of Walsh Adver- 
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Surprising how often and how fast... 


RTE E al 


Neiman-Marcus Co., Dallas 


... because LIFE is here... ...and here! se 


LIFE The most powerful and complete selling force in America 
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This Week in Washington... 


will be permitted to continue so 


Wilson Fights Military over Durables “*“"."*:"": 


By Stantey E. Conen 
Washington Editor 


WASHINGTON, Nov. 29—With 
aircraft production lagging, mili- 
tary chiefs have staged a drive to 
stop durables production. Their 
arguments have left mobilization 
director Charles E. Wilson uncon- 


we may have even better color in 
television when it can be made 
available to the mass market.” 


airman Coy may be willing to 
| Wilson has pointed out that indus-| 2¢cept the ban on color, but for- 
trial expansion will push ahead,|™et FCC Chairman Paul Porter 
truce or no truce. By early 1953, ‘Sn’t. Now attorney for Paramount, 
the nation’s aluminum production, Which controls the Lawrence tri- 
is to double and its steel output! C0lor tube, he’s fighting to have 


increase 20%. 

* e 
Communications 

Commission is playing along with 


e 
| The Federal 


the NPA order changed to permit 
production of color sets using Par- 
amount’s tube. 

NPA has been taking the posi- 
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may not begin until late next year, 
at the earliest, NPA’s action could 
be a stabilizing influence in the 
paper field. 

During the past 40 years, U.S. 
mills have concentrated on more 
profitable items and _ permitted 
Canada to dominate newsprint. 
But with newsprint pushed to $116 
a ton, it apparently has become 
sufficiently profitable to induce 
U.S. mills to reenter the field. That 
ought to make Canadians stop, 
look, and listen. 


New Air Conditioner Bows 


O. A. Sutton Corp., Wichita, 
manufacturer of Vornado air cir- 
culators and heaters, is marketing 
a new product, Vornado air con- 
ditioner. Emphasis of the market- 
ing campaign, which will use ex- 
clusively franchised distributors, 
is distributor-dealer aids consist- 
ing of direct mail pieces, counter 
cards, window displays, envelope 
stuffers, catalog pages, newspaper 
mats, floor displays, radio spots, 
room analysis forms, distributor 
salesman’s portfolios and factory 
packaged promotion kits as well 


vinced. . : : s a * : + . . as ¢ ; advertial 
tien the eliinte diced | mobilization chief Charles E. Wil- a — the Lawrence tube can be Se ee, had 
. = military showe a ’ >cisi . substi S q 2s, » orné ve "ei NY - - 
dusshies tadestelen have tant”? decision to stop color TV for | Substituted for present b&w tubes The Internal Revenue Bureau is tional trade and consumer adver. 


taking machine tools away from 
aircraft, NPA issued a special order 
preventing durables firms from re- 
tooling to introduce new models. 

That’s as far as NPA is prepared 
to go. 

Production chief Manly Fleisch- 
mann told a joint congressional 
watchdog committee that military 
production would not improve 
even if all consumer goods output 
stopped. 

Mr. Wilson concurred. He indi- 
cated that durables will be stabi- 
lized near production rates which 
have been authorized for the first 
quarter of 1952. After that the 
trend will be upward as new steel 
and aluminum plants begin oper- 
ating after midyear. 

° * . 

“Less essential” consumer goods 
tRdustries which had been ear- 
marked for “starvation” rations of 
metal during the first quarter of 
1952 are getting a new lease on 
life as a result of a steel-for-alum- 
Bum swap worked out by produc- 
tien chief Fleischmann with Great 
_s Under the deal, the U.S 

s 11,000 tons of Canadian alum- 
imum during the next five months. 
Bbitain gets 42,000 tons of special 
sel plus some ingot 

Though 11,000 tons are only a 
fr@ction of U.S. aluminum needs, 
they come at an opportune time 
Reso rations have been in- 
- ir from 10% of early 1950 to 
208: 

° + ” 


— of the new U.S. aluminum 
pla@nts, a 100,000-ton unit built by 
Kaiser Aluminum & Chemical Co. 
at Chalmette, La., comes into oper- 
ation in February, just 10 months 
affr groundbreaking. Contracts 
w@e signed last week for an ad- 
ditfona! 100,000-ton unit at Chal- 
mette 

Mobilization director Charles E 


Heads Farm Journal 


Richard J. Babcock has been elected 
president of Farm Journal, Inc., Phila- 
delphia. Mr. Babcock and 365,024 other 
men of action throughout American 
business read The Wall Street Journal 
daily. 

(Advertisement) 


the duration. FCC was surprised by but that sets cannot include color 
Wilson’s original announcement.| circuits. Paramount says this does 
Subsequently, individual commis- | NOt save material; it merely blocks 
sion members concurred privately | Color. 

that materials shortages would e e e 

| have held color set production be- As a final contribution before 
| low “break even” points. stepping down as chief of NPA’s 
| Chairman Wayne Coy is philo- printing and publishing division, 
| sophical about the situation.“While Arthur Treanor badgered produc- 
the production of sets has been de- tion officials into approving a 500,- 
layed,” he told an audience this 000 ton expansion of U.S. news- 
| week, “research and development print capacity. Though construction 


preparing to crack down on the 
cigar store punchboard. “Accept- 
ance of wagers on a punchboard 
(for cash or merchandise) is the 
operation of a lottery,” according 
to revenue chief John B. Dunlap. 
Under the revenue act of 1951, each 
agency, clerk or employe engaged 
in receiving punchboard wagers 
must pay $33.34 for a federal oc- 
cupational tax on wagering, he 
Says. 


tising. Lago & Whitehead, Wichita, 
is the agency. 


Paint Co. Switches Agency 


Felton, Sibley & Co., Philadel- 
phia, manufacturer of paints, var- 
nishes, lacquers and enamels, has 
appointed Lamb & Keen, Phila- 
delphia, to handle its advertising, 
effective February, 1952. Aitkin- 
Kynett, Philadelphia, is the agency 
at present. 
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Yule Promotion for 
Garbage Disposers 
Set by Given Mfg. 


Los ANGELES, Nov. 27—An in- 
creased sales and advertising pro- 
gram has been launched by Given 
Mfg. Co. here for Christmas pro- 
motion of its Waste King Pulvera- 
tor garbage disposal units. 

Included in the national drive 
are color ads in House Beautiful, 
Life and The Saturday Evening 
Post. Copy for the ads is headed: 
“We're giving us a Waste King 
Pulverator.” 

Local support of the campaign, 
which is conducted through H. M. 
Gardner & Associates here, includes 
a merchandising package for deal- 
ers, making available a variety of 
point of purchase materials. The kit 
contains a special series of news- 
paper mats with an illustrated bro- 
chure giving detailed instructions 
on how to arrange newspaper 
space. 


FPRA NEW OFFICERS—The 1952 officers of the Financial Public Relations Assn. 

elected Nov. 14 at the 36th annual convention at Hollywood, Fla., pose for a picture. 

From left to right ore: treasurer, William O. Heath, v.p., Harris Trust & Saving Bank, 

Chicago; 2nd v.p., L. L. Matthews, president, American Trust Co., South Bend, Ind.; 

Ist v.p., William B. Holl, v.p., Detroit Bank; president, S. H. Chelsted, v.p., Peoples 

First National Bank & Trust Co., Pittsburgh; and 3rd v.p., Rod Maclean, assistant v.p., 
Union Bank & Trust Co., Los Angeles. 


‘Outdoor Life’ Names McHugh Outdoor Life in the states of Ore- 

Frank J. McHugh Co., Portland, g0n and Washington, in the prov- 
Ore., publishers’ representative,| ince of British Columbia and in 
has been appointed to represent Alaska. 


Circus Issues Booklet 


Mills Bros. Circus has issued a 
22-page illustrated promotional 
booklet entitled “Presenting Mills 
Bros. 3 Ring Circus—Your Major 
Fund-Raising Activity for '52,” di- 
rected to civic, social and chari- 
table organizations. The booklet 
describes the circus’ performers 
and program and carries news ac- 
counts and records of the circus’ 
performances throughout the coun- 
try during 1951. 


Joins ‘American Legion’ 

Jack Prussing, formerly with 
Street & Smith, has been appointed 
western manager of American Le- 
gion Magazine, with headquarters 
in Chicago. He succeeds Frederick 
E. Crawford Jr., who has moved 
to the West Coast. 


Stewart to Jacob Reed's 


Howard Stewart, formerly as- 
sistant advertising manager of | 
Buchanan Loose Leaf Records Co., | 
Clifton Heights, Pa., has been ap- 
pointed advertising manager for 
the contract department of Jacob 
Reed’s Sons, Philadelphia. 


who saw this ad... 


Here’s what happened since REDBOOK increased its price on the newsstand from 
25¢ to 35¢ with the August issue... 


Total Cireulation for first three issues averaged 1,969,000 


Newsstand Circulation averaged 879,000 copies per issue . . . 
922,950 hard-earned dollars were laid down at newsstands for these three issues 


of the magazine edited specifically for Young Adults! 


REDBOOK’S NEWSSTAND CIRCULATION IS THE 
SECOND LARGEST NEWSSTAND CIRCULATION CURRENTLY REPORTED 
BY ANY MAGAZINE IN THE UNITED STATES AT 35¢ OR MORE! 


How would you like 
1.969.000 brand-new customers? 


RepBook, The Magazine for Young Adults, is being read by 
young men and women in their courting, marrying, home and 


family-building years. These are the years when they must have 
furniture, appliances, refrigerators, automobiles, foods, clothing. 
heverages...when they're buying most of these for the first time. 
You can't afford to treat this tremendous buying group as an 
“incidental” in media selection. 


ro 


Their active purchasing power 
demands special attention, special copy, special media. Be sure 
you reach them first...in the only multimillion-reader 
magazine devoted to the needs and interests of Young Adults. 
That magazine is RepBOOK—zrowing, growing, growing! 
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THE VITAL YEARS THE VITAL MARKET 


Foung Adults 


FOR DELIVERY 
During 
the Coming Year 


52,000,000,000 | 


in RAW MATERIALS, PARTS 
CONTAINERS and SUPPLIES 


$00,000,000 


in MOTOR TRUCKS 
and SUPPLIES _ 


$40,000,000 1 


in BAKERY MACHINERY 


Will Pay Regular Prices 


We buy over 50 kinds of food 
ingredients; also most every 
item used in mechanized pro- 
duction and distribution. Cut 
yourself a slice of our market 
. .. call o BAKERS’ HELPER 
representative now. 

This advertisement sponsored by the bokers 
who reod BAKERS’ HELPER, representing 


92% of the buying power of the Baking 
industry. 


19,094 


More Bakers subscribe for 
BAKERS’ HELPER than for 


any other bakery magazine 


bakers Helper 


105 W. Adams St., Chicago 3 
165 Broadway, New York 6 


672 Lafayette Pk. Pl, Los Angeles 5 
209 Post St., San Francisco 8 
907 Terminal Seles Bidg., Portland 5, Ore. 
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METROPOLITAN EL PASO 


cer ees 54 


a 


CAPITAL CITY OF THE FABULOUS SOUTHWEST 


@ CATTLE... a $100,000,000 industry 

@ COTTON . . . $80,000,000 annually 

@ COPPER... 42% of U. S. production 
@ NATURAL GAS 


75th city in the nation, El Paso and the Fabulous 
Southwest are sold most readily through the El 
Paso Herald-Post and The El Paso Times, the only 
media covering this nation’s largest trade territory. 
Two separate newspapers, one low rate—27c 
per line—buys both! 


@ POTASH... 85% of U. S. production 

@ Ol. ..2'% million dollars daily 

@ LUMBER... $57,000,000 annually 
over | billion cubic feet daily 


Che Zl Paso Times 


AN INDEPENDENT NEWSPAPER 
MORNING AND SUNDAY 


E] Paso Herald-Post 


& SCRIPPS HOWARD NEWSPAPER 
SVENINO 


Represented nationally by Scripps-Howard General 
Advertising Department and Texas Daily Press League 
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Advertising in the Test Stage 


| less 


Shave-less to Open 
East Coast Markets 


Boston, Nov. 27—After a “grat- 
ifying’” three-month test here, 
Shave-less Products Corp. is open- 
ing up the New England and New 
York markets for its new Shave- 
tale-cream that “eliminates 
beard shadow” and the necessity 
of second shaves for heavily 
bearded men (AA, Oct. 22), ac- 
cording to the manufacturer. 

Harry Paul, owner of Harry 
Paul & Associates, Boston, which 
handles the account, told AA that 
an excellent reaction to the initial 
Boston newspaper campaign en- 
couraged the local company to be- 
gin planning for national distribu- 
tion which will fan out from New 
York shortly. Philadelphia is the 
next market to be entered. 

Ads of 66 and 300 lines head- 
lined “The 10-second ‘shave’ with- 


After reading the comments from the 
letters above you'll realize that anything 
further we could say about DOW LATEX 
coated stock would be superfluous. Just 
let us add that big business is demanding 
pOW LATEX coated stock for their printing 
jobs because it provides all the advantages 


THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY 


Plastics Department — Coatings Section PL-168 
Cleveland 
Dow Chemical of Canada, Limited, Toronto, Conede 


New York + Boston «+ Philadelphia + Atlanta «+ 
Houston « San Francisco + Los Angeles + Seattle «+ 


necessary to produce quality printed 
matter, befitting the product. If you 
want to do a better job for yourself or 
your clients, follow the lead of the 
big names in big business—specify 
stock coated with 512K, a DOW LATEX. 
For further information write to Dow. 


Printer's Letter: 


Toni’'s Letter: 


work.” 


St. Regis’ Letter: 


unexcelled.” 


© Midland, Michigan 


* Detrot + Chicago + St. Lovis 


“Over two years ago you sold me the wonderful 
qualities of a latex coated paper; and the results 
obtained by using Cellugioss* have been outstanding.” 


“As you know this is the first time we hove used a 
LATEX-coated paper and we can see the difference in 
appearance, ‘feel’ and folding. We want you to know 
we are very pleased with the results.” 


Admiral Corp. Letter: 


“After more than two years of constant use, we feel 
that latex coated Cellugloss is a ‘must’ for fine color 


“The quality of latex coated Cellugloss enamel! for 
log broch , direct mail and literature is 


*Cellugloss is a St. Regis trade name. This top quality en- 
amel printing paper features Dow Latex in the coating. 


| agency: 


out shaving” and “I don’t like 
shaving—do you?” are being used, 
and a magazine campaign is being 
sketched in anticipation of the 
projected national coverage. 


@ Shave-less is the result of four 
years of product research by Ar- 
thur M. Berman, Boston cosme- 
tics distributor. Being a Shriner, 
Mr. Berman used his Mason broth- 
ers as a test population in the first 
days and distributed more than 
10,000 samples to them while de- 
veloping the cream. 

When Shave-less was perfected, 
Paul & Associates was appointed 
to promote the product which was 
being distributed through normal 
drug and department store chan- 
nels. Later it occurred to someone 
that barber shops would be a nat- 
ural sales outlet for Shave-less 
because barbers don’t like to give 
shaves since hair cuts are more 
profitable, and they might conse- 
quently push the product or use 
it themselves to cover light shaves. 

This idea proved correct in Bos- 
ton and the company is seriously 
going after barber shop distribu- 
tion. 

Also, when a_ before-and-after 
publicity photograph of Mr. Ber- 
man was made by a Boston photo- 
grapher, the resulting pictures 
were so exceptional that the studio 
ordered a box of Shave-less. This 
fortuitous event has led to con- 
sideration of advertising in photo- 
graphic trade publications and dis- 
tribution of Shave-less through 
photographic supply stores. 


@ Definitely in the works for 
Shave-less is a Boston television 
show, and the company is eyeing 
radio and TV in other markets. 

So far, the company has shipped 
more than 60,000 tubes and re- 
ports that Filene’s department 
store in Boston has already placed 
four reorders. Co-op ads are also 
being used. 

A six-month supply of Shave- 
less, packed in a thumb-size tube, 
sells for $1 plus 20% federal tax 


SCHOOL TRIES RADIO 

Cuicaco, Nov. 28—American 
Extension School of Law, Chicago, 
will experiment with radio in four 
or five test markets, starting early 
in December, with a five-minute 
transcribed show entitled “All- 
American Sport Time,” featuring 
Hugh Gallarneau, former football 
star. 

The correspondence law school 
plans to run the test for three 
weeks, and shows will be sched- 
uled semi-weekly in each mar- 
ket. 

This is American Extension's 
first venture into radio, previous 
advertising having been confined 
primarily to magazines and direct 
mail. 

Buchanan & Co., Chicago, is the 
agency. 


Agency Changes Name 

Robert James Agency, Muncie, 
Ind., has changed its name to 
Poorman, Butler & Associates. The 
following are executives of the 
Robert J. Poorman con- 
tinues as president and senior ac- 
count executive; John C. Butler 
has been appointed v.p. and art 
director, and Thomas H. Hughes 
has been appointed production 
manager. 


Boston TV Set Coverage 


As of Nov. 1, there are 803,989 
television receivers in the Boston 
coverage area, according to 
WNAC-TV and WBZ-TV, Boston. 


JUST ASK FOR MARIE: 
Call WAbash 2-8655 and ask for 
Marie Maize on next multi- 


. mimeograph, or 
aap ro 


lt lenty 
of experi charges 
always in line LETTER SHOP. 

. 431 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 5. 
(Now in our year.) 
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‘Spartanburg Herald’ Readership Study 
Differs by Finding Out Readers’ Income 


ATLANTA, Nov. 27—A reader- 
ship study employing refinements 
uncommon to this type of news- 
paper research is being distributed 
by the Herald, Spartanburg, S. C. 

The Spartanburg study, which 
was conducted by the division of 
journalism, Emory University, At- 
lanta, breaks with the traditional 
method of determining newspaper 
readership—which has changed 
little since its inception about 1920) 
—in that it set up no income quota 
and did not seek readers to fill 
that quota. 

Instead, interviewers questioned 
Herald readers to find out their 
income. Addresses for the sample 
were systematically selected from 
carrier lists. Routes were selected | 
at random, and addresses rather) 
than names were picked in order 
to avoid bias. 

This study also is unusual in| 
that the method of recording data | 
allows “detached control of the in-| 
terview rather than the usual) 


. 2 | 
team-play of interviewer and re- | 


spondent working together in|! 
marking the items read in a 
paper.” 


Going beyond most readership 
studies which report reading per- 
centages for sex only, the Spartan- 
burg study gives figures for seven 
different breakdowns—by age, the | 
presence or absence of another | 
daily paper in the home, educa- 
tion, family size, income, sex, and 
urbanization. There are 9,000 per- 
centages reported. 


® The research bureau of Emory} 
University’s division of journalism | 
conducted 587 interviews — 54% 
with women, 46% with men. In- 
terviewers found the typical me- 
dian respondent and family to be 
as follows: 

A woman, 37.6 years old with) 
9.9 years of schooling. Her hus-| 
band, main earner in the family, | 
made $3,210 per year working in| 
a cotton mill. He was 40.3 years old | 
with 10.4 years of schooling. They | 
had two children. The Spartan-| 
burg Herald was the only daily 
paper to which they subscribed. 
They do not own a television set. | 
She was satisfied with the paper’s | 
performance. She thought its edi-| 
torial policy was “just about right” 
and believed the paper “helped to 
build” the city of Spartanburg. 

Opinion questions on the reverse 
side of the interview record were 
asked after the readership inter-| 
view so that the expressed opinions 
would not influence the readership | 


New Styling Proved 
Successful by Field | 
Tests and Reorders* 
* Before ordering these 
Change Pads, Carstairs. 
Beech-Nut, Brown & Wil- 
liamson and others put trial 
runs to exhaustive field rests 
Immediate acceptance by 
dealers and product service 
men won substantial orders 
and re-orders for EZE-STIK 
Self-Adhesive Change Pads. 


EZE-STIK CHANGE PADS ARE 


MODERN — Lic flac on counter — 
no inrerference with package 
wrapping. Space saving 
ATTRACTIVE — Monochrome or 
multicolor flocking. Eze-Stik 
self-adhesive back sticks to any 
smooth clean surface and 
remains indefinitely 
VERSATILE—Can be used on 
walls, mirrors, cash registers, 
other store locations. | 
Get the facts... write or coll us. | 


EZE-STIK PRODUCTS CORP.” ~~ ~~] 


1 Dept AA, 424 West 33rd Street, N.Y 1, N.Y | 

| Please send us samples and prices of EZE- 

| STIK Sett-Adhesive Change Pads 1] 

| I. onsnawensbses oneeeedebec enanuennreneeen | 

| en | } 
I BODEN. 20 cccrcrcvcccccercccsecccvecscescoscees I 

| I 
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interview. 

The study was planned and su- 
pervised by Raymond Stewart, 
former publications research man- 
ager in Foote, Cone & Belding’s 
Chicago office, now research as- 
sociate in the Emory University 
journalism division. 


Mohawk Appoints Storer 


Sherman P. Storer, manager of 
the market development depart- 
ment of Mohawk Carpet Mills, Am- 
sterdam, N. Y., has been appoint- 
ed manager of the newly created 
market research and development 
department. 


\GF Promotes Cummings 


Frank Cummings, controller of 
the seafoods division of General 
| Foods Corp., Boston, has been pro- 
|}moted to the newly created posi- 
tion of distribution coordinator for 
the General Foods sales division, 
New York. Mr. Cummings joined 
GF in 1934 and has been controller 
of the seafoods division since 1949. 
John J. Kreuter, assistant manag- 
er of the government controls 
section, has been named assistant 
to Mr. Cummings. 


Jones to Business Brokers 4 


K. P. Jones, formerly director 
of sales and advertising of Crazy 
Water Co., Dallas, has joined the 
sales staff of Southwest Business 
Brokers, Dallas. His successor at 
Crazy Water has not been named. 


A 3-WAY POWERHOUSE! 


With the ac Jition of NAVY TIMES to the world-wide circulation net- 
work of ARMY TIMES and AIR FORCE TIMES, the army, air force, 
navy, coast guard and marines may now be efficiently reached — 
and in mass! 
These three dynamic weekly armed-forces publications are available 
singly or in several optional c inations at very low cost. 
FREE Send for booklet: “Mass Selling and Sam- 
pling to the Millions’; also sample copies, 


Army Times & Air Force Times 


& Navy Times 
EUROPEAN, PACIFIC & U. S. EDITIONS 


32 M St., N.W. Chic + 203 N. Wobosh Avenve Les 
42nd Street Phi 


ALSO: LONDON — FRANKFURT — TOKYO 
Members of Audit Bureau of Circulation 


Washington: 3 


1 t Geo 
New York: 41 E 


Angeles D. Close, inc 
iphia: 8. W. McCorney Co. San Francisco: G. D. Close. inc 


When you use Spot Movie Ads 

(Film Commercials) in Theatres, 
Hollywood stars draw the crowds — but you pay 
nothing for their time and talent. Compare that with the fabulous 


AUS BABAR a 


talent costs paid by radio and TV advertisers! 


What's more, in the movies, your audience is comfortably seated in a darkened 


eg 
a 


theatre, relaxed and receptive, all eyes focused on the screen. That's why your advertising 
message, dramatized by a sight-sound-action-color demonstration, commands virtually 100% attention. 
In no other medium can you buy so much selling power for so little. 


Moreover, Spot Movies offer you splendid selective coverage in most TV areas. Spot Movies offer 
you a receptive weekly audience equal to almost one-fourth of the national population in areas 
which TV does not reach at all! Clip and mail the coupon now for more information. 


UNITED FILM SERVICE, INC. * MOTION PICTURE ADVERTISING SERVICE CO., INC. 


National Offices: NEW YORK: 


Advertising Bureau 


70 EAST 45th ST. «+ 


KANSAS CITY: 2449 CHARLOTTE ST. 
CHICAGO: 333 NORTH MICHIGAN AVE. + CLEVELAND: 526 SUPERIOR N.E. 
NEW ORLEANS: 1032 CARONDELET ST. + SAN FRANCISCO: 82! MARKET ST. 


Se ee ee eee 


1 MOVIE ADVERTISING BUREAU i] 
| ?-0. Box 1223, G.P.O. New York 1, N. ¥. 1 
1 Please send me more information about ! 
1 Spot Movie Ads in Theatres. | 
{ ! 
NAME 
1— | 
| YOUR COmPany | 
| aporess ! 
ee eae ! 
l ! 
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Spurred by Contest 
Success, Visking 
Plans Repeat in ‘52 


Cuicaco, Nov. 27—Because of 
the unusual success surrounding 
a recent promotion contest, Visk- 
ing Corp. here plans to conduct a 
similar “Sausage Round-up” con- 
test in 1952 to stimulate the co- 


operation of meat packers and 
meat merchants. 

Visking, which. is the world’s 
largest and pioneer producer of 
cellulose casings (for skinless 


frankfurters, sausages, meat loaves, 
etc.), has a major stake in in- 
creasing the consumption of these 


products and for years has main- 
tained a large program of sausage 
and skinless frankfurter adver- 
tising and has maintained close 
relationship with packers and 
meat dealers. 

The major Visking problem has 
stemmed from the fact that the 
company itself does not make the 
finished product, has little or no 
direct control over the selling ac- 
tivities of the packers who use its 
products and little or no identifi- 
cation at the point of sale 


@ In the last contest (which ran 
from May 1 to Aug. 15), $17,000 


was offered for the best sausage | 


display which tied in with the 
theme of Visking’s national sau- 


sage ad drive, a “Sausage Round-| 
up,” dramatized with western| 
characters. 
Visking also offered cash prizes | 
to packer salesmen to give them | 
an extra reason for aggressively 
promoting the idea to retailers. 
For the salesman whose dealer 
won first prize of $2,500, the pack- | 
er’s salesman received $1,000. The | 
second retailer prize of $1,000 was | 
accompanied by a packer’s sales- | 
man award of $500; third place for 
each was $500 and $250. Sales- 
|}men whose dealers won fourth 
to 27th prizes of $50 each re-| 
| ceived $25. There were 272 other 
prizes ranging from $25 for deal- 
|ers and $10 for salesmen, plus 700 
| honorable mentions. 
| Heavy trade publication adver- 


& FREE-LANCE COPY by a Copy Chief |< supported the contest, sup- 


plemented by direct mail pieces 


For top-level planning and writing, bring your copy problem to the cre- *© Packers and dealers. In addi- 
ator of major campaigns for national advertisers in more than a dozen | tion, Visking ran ads in Family 
industries. All media—television, magazines, newspapers, radio, direct 


mail. Also sales promotion, 
including films and pres- 
entations. Write or phone: 


FannLenn 


MOULTON H. FARNHAM 
420 LEXINGTON AVENUE 
NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 


Circle, Ladies’ Home Journal, Look 
and Woman’s Day, and in the com- 


j ic sections of 89 Sunday newspa- 
Phone: LExington 2.0880 pers. Ad copy stressed “Sausage 


gives you more meat for your 
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a day, it is pointed out that the 
contest gave Visking and cooper- 


KDPQ Switchboard 

+ ting kers more sausage dis- 
Girl Better Be PDQ bos — had been simultane- 
Getting Names Right | ously built in any year in the his- 


tory of the industry. 

PorTLAND, OreE., Nov. 28—Dave Many dealers went far beyond 
Jack has been appointed commer-| expectation in a surprising display 
cial manager of KDPQ here. He|of showmanship. Clerks were 
has been a sales representative dressed up like cowboys to tie in 
since July. with the western theme; whole 

The station has added a new, departments were  westernized, 
salesman—Jack Reeves, formerly | and a majority of entrants made 
operator of a TV film distributing | liberal use of Visking window and 
company in San Francisco. display material. Judging of en- 

Jack Davis is owner and general | tries was done from photographs 
manager of KDPQ. | submitted to Visking by the deal- 
| ers. 
money” and “Quick and easy 
lunches.” Both themes were based|# Although it was expected that 
on an intensive nationwide survey | sausage sales would increase, re- 
designed to determine consumer, | sults went far beyond expectations, 
retailer and packer attitudes in|the company reports. One large 
respect to sausage. packer reported that the Visking 

promotion sold 8,863 pounds of 
® Despite the fact that few pack- lunch meats. A meat department 
ers appointed salesmen to do de-|in southern Illinois increased 
tail work for the contest and that/| sales 200 pounds a week. The 
packers’ salesmen ordinarily are| Mayfair market in Denver in- 
required to make scores of calls| creased its sales more than 23 
times the normal amount; anoth- 


er market reported a sales i 
crease in meat of 357%; one re- 
| tailer sold 575 pounds of skinless 
| frankfurters in one day. 
| Weiss & Geller, Chicago, han- 
dles advertising for Visking Corp. 
| 


never see an aca Sunday Supplement 


Advertising in ‘national’ Sunday supplements com- 


pletely misses Oklahoma... completely misses a market 
where nearly two billion dollars a year are spent in 
retail stores. No outside Sunday supplement covers so 


much as 2% of it. 


The Sunday Magazine of the Daily Oklahoman, on 
the other hand, is read in an average of 3 out of every 5 
urban homes in the state . . . really does a job for adver- 
tisers as any Katz representative can prove. 


To cover the Oklahoma market, supplement your 
Sunday supplement coverage with the locally-edited, lo- 
cally-printed Sunday Magazine of the Daily Oklahoman. 


All foures from ABC Publish- 
ers stotements for period end- 


ing Morch 31, 195! 


MORNING 146,901 


EVENING 116,278 


KLAHOMA 


NATIONAL ADVERTISERS 
placed 10 times more 
linage in the Sunday 
Magazine the first nine 


months of this year than 
during the same period 
if mises. 


| 


paity COMBINED 


263,179 


CITY TIMES 


THE OKLAHOMA PUBLISHING CO. - THE FARMER-STOCKMAN - WKY - WKY-TV, OKLAHOMA CITY - Represented by THE KATZ AGENCY, INC 


in- 


Start Bode-Lowry Concern 


| Harold E. Bode, formerly head 
j of chemical market research and 
| assistant director of chemical pat- 
j}ents for Corn Products Refining 
Co., New York, and Charles D. 
Lowry Jr., formerly § research 
chemist for Universal Oil Prod- 
ucts Co., Chicago, have organized 
Bode-Lowry & Associates to con- 
duct market research and sales 
development in the chemical field. 
The company, first of its kind in 
Chicago, has offices at 80 E. Jack- 
son Blvd. 


Issues Candid Bread Film 


Marathon Corp., Menasha, Wis., 
| protective food packaging con- 
cern, has issued a 45-minute, can- 
did-camera film showing cus- 
tomers shopping for bread in self- 
service stores in four major mar- 
kets. The film, which shows that 
a large percentage of bread shop- 
pers pay close attention to pack- 
age copy, will be booked and 
shown to the baking industry by 
field sales representatives of the 
company who call on baking in- 
dustry concerns. 


Ohmart Corp. Names Agency 


Guenther, Brown & Berne, Cin- 
cinnati, has been appointed to 
handle advertising and public re- 
lations for Ohmart Corp., Cincin- 
nati, year-old manufacturer of 
| measuring instruments having nu- 
clear energy as their base. 


‘Coronet’ Offers New Rate 


Coronet has announced a new 
rate which permits advertisers to 
buy the additional facing page for 
40% less than a single page, mak- 
ing the total cost of a b&w spread 
only $7,520 and a four-color spread 
$10,688. 


| Smith to ‘American Home’ 


Norman W. Smith, formerly of 
| Sunset, Los Angeles, has joined 
| American Home as representative 
|in its Chicago office. At one time, 
|Mr. Smith was treasurer and ac- 
|count executive with Critchfield 
& Co., Chicago agency. 


————— 
——_—— 
—_— 


PAINSTAKING CRAFTSMANSHIP 
FIDELITY OF REPRODUCTION 
PERSONALIZED SERVICE 


679 N. WELLS $T., CHICAGO 10, ILL. 


WHitehall 4-3450-1-2 
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A. DONALD BRICE 


Mr. Brice is a graduate of Notre Dame and an 
alumnus of Oxford. At various times before 
starting work in carnest, he supplemented his 
academic background with brief experience in a 
wide variety of summertime jobs. For example, 
he was a Wall Street runner, a sporting goods 
salesman, a private detective, and then a proof- 
reader. His first real job was that of copywriter 
and promotion man for Time. After four years 
in that position, he served two years as promo 
tional copy chief for the New York Sun. He 
then put in two years with Young & Rubicam, 
and went on to his present job with Dictaphone 
Corporation. He is 38, married, and a father of 
four lively girls. 


Advertising Age 
there's no excuse for 
ignorance about advertising 


news, information and ideas,” 


Says A. Donald Brice, 


Manager of Advertising and Public Relations, 


DICTAPHONE CORPORATION 


* “With so much to keep informed about, any 
really busy adman is lucky when he’s not caught 
every week with a big smattering of his ignorance 
showing. Lucky—or, more likely, he makes a habit 
of reading ADVERTISING AGE. Given the ability 
to read and access to ADVERTISING AGE, there's 
really no excuse for ignorance about advertising 


news, information and ideas.” 
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$5,000 Won All Franchises Needed 
for Boston’s Coffee Time Company 


Boston, Nov. 28—The astound-! 


ing efficacy of publicity to launch 
a new product on a small initial 
budget has been demonstrated in 
the case of Coffee Time, a car- 
bonated coffee drink developed by 
Coffee Time Products of America 
here. 

In the five months after Coffee 
Time was introduced to Boston in 
January, more than 1,000,000 bot- 
tles had been sold here and bottlers 
from every state and Canada had 
applied for franchises—all after 
an expenditure of $5,000. 

The problem of producing a car- 
bonated coffee beverage had vexed 
the soft drink industry for years. 
It seemed a natural seller, but bev- | 
erage men were stymied by their) 
inability to produce a drink that 
would not ferment within three or} 
four months. | 


s Late in 1946 Herbert A. Soble, 
president of American Dry Ginger | 
Ale Co.; Pureoxia Co., and Moxie | 
Bottling Co. of Boston, determined | 
to crack the jinx on coffee soft 
drinks. He and other beverage men | 
conducted and sponsored experi-| 
ments for four years, until they | 
were finally assured by a labora- 
tery last year that the product they 
had developed could be guaranteed | 
a one-year shelf-life. Pure coffee | 
ig used in the product, not an | 
aftificial flavoring. 

A sales manager, Stanley Brown, | 
Was appointed and preparations | 
far marketing Coffee Time began. 

Shortly afterward, Messrs. Soble 
ad Brown met Rudy Vallee, who 
bégan his business career as a 
s@fa-jerker in his father’s Maine 
dfug store 

Interested in the product and its 
sales potential, Mr. Vallee made an 
investment in the company and 
jdined it as executive v.p. 

A skilled showman with plenty 
of savvy about the value of pub-| 
lidity, Rudy Vallee proved inval- 
u@ble in the launching of the new | 
b@verage on a minimal budget. | 

Publicity was fed to the nation 
via the radio, TV, the wire services, 
n@wspapers and magazines. 


@ Coffee Time was introduced to} 
Boston at a press party Jan. 26. 
Three weeks later salesmen con- 
tacting the Boston trade were 


South Dakota's 
Leading 
Newspaper 


Sell ‘Em 


in 
South Dakota's 
Biggest 
Market 


Argus 
Leader 


astounded at getting 70% accept- 
ance. 

The first 
Time was made Feb. 26 and on 
June 1 Mayor John Hynes of Bos- 


ton was presented with the one-| 


millionth bottle. 

The management of Coffee Time 
Products was besieged with ap- 
plications for franchises, but it was 
decided to try an initial test cam- 
paign in Boston before attempting 
national distribution. 

The advertising campaign in 
Boston, directed by Harry Paul & 
Associates, opened in April. Radio 
interviews started with the guest 
and disc jockey drinking a bottle 
of the beverage and samples were 
liberally distributed to the audi- 
ence. A sampling campaign was 
also carried on among community 


shipment of Coffee) 


leaders in the area surrounding 
Boston. 


s The newspaper campaign began, 
with the company itself running 


,ads and also advertising coopera- 


tively with department stores and 
food market chains. Point of sale 
pieces—generally featuring Rudy 
Vallee preparing to imbibe some} 
of the drink—were used in every 
shape and description. Floor cards, 
window streamers, bottle toppers! 
and inside streamers were sprin- | 
kled liberally, and the pieces show- 
ing Rudy Vallee were headlined 
variously: “My Time Is Coffee 
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show over WBZ-TV here Fridays, 
and the company is co-sponsoring 
TV shows in Providence, R. I., and 
New York. 

Store demonstrations were held, 
offering samples of Coffee Time 
itself and also mixed with milk, 
cream and ice cream to demon- 
strate its versatility. 


® Nor was it forgotten that as im- 
portant as it was to sell the con- 
sumer on Coffee Time, the support 
of store managers and sales help 
had to be won to insure peak suc- 
cess. They, therefore, were given 
similar demonstrations and had 


made by mixing ice cream and 
Coffee Time in a paper cup. The 
| same idea prompted the placing of 
|Similar cards at the ice cream 
|counters of supermarkets. The 
company even persuaded the man- 
| agement of the Boston “Pops” con- 
certs—a regular outdoor summer 
feature in Boston—to serve Coffee 
Time and Coffee Time sodas dur- 
ing the concerts—thus being the 
first soft drink to break the “Pops” 
many-year tradition of wine and 
beer. 


@ On June 4—three days after pro- 
ducing the one-millionth bottle— 


Time,” “Any Time is Coffee Time” 


and 


Time”—associating with the Vallee | 
theme song: “My Time Is Your | told of the excellence of Coffee 
| Time as a drink mixer and also 

Ads ranged from 24 lines to 500| were supplied with table tents and 
lines, with full-page copy used for| menu tippers to aid that aspect of 


Time.” 


som 
line 


Coffee Time 


“Make Your Time Coffee) pointed out. 


e co-op advertising. The 24-| the promotion. 
insertions were placed in) 


is currently being) sent 


the sales points of the product 


Restaurants and night clubs were 


Small food and drug stores with 
bunches of 10 in single newspapers.|no soda fountain facilities were 
display pieces 


Coffee Time was introduced in 
New York at a press party. Rudy 
Vallee, although in Houston, spoke 
to the guests by direct wire and 
held individual] conversations with 
reporters as well. 

Within one month after the New 
York launching, Coffee Time was 
being sold in every major chain 
store in New England and New 
York state; that distribution job 


advertising 


pushed on the “Spice of Life” TV| “Coffee Time ice cream sodas”| having been done only slightly 


Listen my children, and you shall hear 
Of the midnight ride of Paul Revere... 


The above lines are from the poem by Henry 
Wadsworth Longtellow, 1807-1882 (all copyrights 
expired). Mr. Longfellow was not only a poet, but 
a good press agent for Paul Revere, long before that 
copper company in New England. 

Paul Revere was a versatile fellow. Silversmith, 
designer, engraver, caricaturist, politician, and bell 
founder, he made false teeth for fun. A leader of 
the Boston Tea Party, printed bonds and money 
tor the Continental Congress, built the first powder 
mill in this country, served as Lieut. Col. of artillery 
for a while, shipped ice to the West Indies, started 
a brass foundry, a copper rolling mill, and other 
businesses, all successful; was the founder and first 
president of the Mass. Charitable Mechanic Assn., 
and in later years a prominent cornerstone layer. 

‘ ‘ vette 2 


He was also quite a horse rider. In 1773, as an 
undercover man for the anti-Crown agitators in 
Boston, he rode to New York. There was no traffic 
on the Post Road at the time—and no Post Road. 
He made a similar trip to Philadelphia in 1774. So 
the April 18, 1775 canter to Lexington wasn’t one 
of his best rides. A s0-watt AM station would 
have made the whole thing superfluous! 

The Longfellow poem, “The Midnight Ride of 
Paul Revere” came out in 1861. Some seventy years 


In which your old Yuletide greeter, Einson-Freeman, 


says nary a word about Display, and 


merely stands in for Santa Claus again this year! 


later, in 1931, this same ride was the subject of a 
painting by Grant Wood, 1892-1942 (copyrights 
in force, and the holders insist on money). 

Mr. Wood madea birdseye, or Piper Cub, view 
.--altitude about 200 ft, visibility one-quarter mile. 
Paul, probably yelling “The British are coming!” 
is passing the church. The sturdy citizenry in the 
nightgowns are talking it up. The women wanted 


the men to go back to bed, but enough of them 
grabbed their squirrel rifles and thumbed a ride to 
Lexington to give the British troops an un-Rotary 
reception the next day. The scenery is a little odd 
for Massachusetts; Mr. Wood was an Iowa man. 

As you know, Grant Wood is one of the great 
American moderns. He was born in 1892, had little 
art training, worked in a metal shop, taught in a 
country school. In 1917 in the Army, the officers 
caught him making sketches of his fellow sufferers 
and sent him to Washington to study camouflage. 
Afterwards he taught art in public schools; spent a 
year in Paris, but didn’t like attics, vermouth, 
or berets, and didn’t learn much. 

He struggled along until 1930, when his American 
Gothic was exhibited in the Chicago Art Institute, 
won national notice, and made Iowa folks sore. 

From 1935 to his early death in 1942, he taught 
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FC&B Gets Hoffman’‘s appliance field, necessary to serve | Hoggson Joins ‘Atlantic’ 
our company as we launch a wide-| MacLean Hoggson, formerly v.p 
|ly expanded, aggressive sales and) of the McCall Corp. and advertis- 


advertising program in 1952.” jing manager of Red Book, has 


more than five months after the| reached. 
product’s introduction in Boston. Franchising of the product for 


Salesmen reported that demand/the entire U. S. is being planned 000 000 Account 
for Coffee Time had reached food|now and the actual signing of $1 * 


stores long before they did and the! bottlers will begin some time early 

acceptance rate remained high. in 1952. According to these plans, 
Weiss & Geller is handling ad-| Coffee Time will be produced and 

vertising for New York City and! sold in every major market in the 

surrounding communities, while| country by 1953. 

Harry Paul is responsible for all 


Los ANGELES, Nov. 27—-Hoffman | 
Radio Corp. has named Foote, 
Cone & Belding to handle its ad- 
vertising account, budgeted in ex- 
cess of $1,000,000 for 1952. 

| At the same time, Walter Me-| 
Creery Inc. announced resigna- | 


All FC&B offices, in New York,| joined the Atlantic Monthly as 
Chicago, San Francisco and Hous- eastern advertising manager Mr. 
ton, will assist in servicing the Hoggson’s office is at 2 W. 45th St. 


Hoffman account, which will be New York. 


under the direct supervision of the 
Les Angeles office. Champion Bag Boosts Swanson 
Champion Bag Co., Chicago, has 


other advertising, including that of | Morrow, White Tower Switch 


upstate New York. 


8 Although Coffee Time—priced 
at 18¢ for a pint bottle—seems 
slightly on the expensive side, the 
public reaction would belie that. 
No deposit, no return champagne- 
style bottles are used, and dealers 
are given a 29% margin—greater 
than that available from most soft 
drinks. 

Radio, newspapers and television 
are now being used in New Eng- 
land, New York and New Jersey 
in a campaign that broke in mid- 
September, and magazines are be- 
ing considered for Coffee Time 
when national distribution is 


to Owen & Chappell 


John C. Morrow, formerly v.p. of 
Badger & Browning & Hersey, New 
York, has joined Owen & Chappell, 
New York, as v.p. 

The White Tower Management 
Corp. has appointed the agency to 
service its account, which was for- 
merly handled by B&B&H. After- 
midnight advertising will continue 
to form the backbone of White 
Tower advertising. 


McBee Co. Promotes Petry 


McBee Co., Athens, O., manufac- 
turer of special accounting equip- 
ment and forms, has promoted J. D. 
Petry, manager of customer rela- 
tions, to assistant sales manager. 


| tion of the account in this way: | Classified A.M.s to Meet 
| “Although the services of our firm 


eacad : : ..| The Assn. of Newspaper Classi- 
include fully-staffed offices in| req Advertising Managers’ board 
Beverly Hills, San Francisco, and| of directors will hold its regular 
New York, vast Hoffman expan-| winter meeting Jan. 12 at the Ni- 
sion plans necessitate complete | agara Hotel, Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
| agency service, including person-| Following this meeting, on Jan. 
nel. . in key midwestern and east-| 13-15, there will be a Northeastern 
ern cities. ..it would not be good | Classified Clinic at the same place. 
business judgment for us to ex-! 
pand at a correspondingly accel-| Wilkins Joins Agency 
;erated rate.” The resignation is| Robert J. Wilkins, formerly com- 
effective Jan. 1, 1952. modity sales manager for Philip 
Carey Mfg. Co., Cincinnati, man- 
: -o¢ Ufacturer of building specialties 
——_ -_ a non and industrial products, has been 


ae appointed an account executive of 
have the complete organization and Strauchen & McKim, Cincinnati 


vast experience, particularly in the agency. 


promoted Robert K. Swanson, as- 
sistant sales manager, to sales 
manager. 


The Midnight Ride of Paul Revere, by Grant Wood 


Lithographed in full color by Einson-Freeman, print size 18 by 24 inches, on sheet 3044 by 25% inches 


art at lowa State. A slow and meticulous worker, 
he painted an average of two pictures a year. For 
the most part his subjects stemmed out of lowa. He 
gave native scene and character his own peculiar 
idealistic realism. At first sight his pictures do not 
impress many people, but they grow on you! 


iG 


“The Midnight Ride of Paul Revere” is one of 
his most interesting paintings. A child's hobby horse 
was a model for the horse in the picture, if that 
adds to your interest! 

Some deep thinkers say the picture is symbolic, 
and in these parlous times a stirring call to national 
consciousness, or something! 


Anyway, it has been reproduced in full color, 


with the usual Einson-Freeman workmanship that 
distinguishes all our display production, as our 
Christmas keepsake for 1951. 

This holiday memento is similar to those we 
offered last year...John Curry’s “Line Storm” and 
“March—North Adlantic” by Frederick J. Waugh. 
Requests for more than 2,500 reproductions were 
received and filled. Everybody was happy except a 
prominent print dealer who said they should sell 
for $15, and we were bad for his business. 

Our Grant Wood this year is not offered to 
everybody ...only to patriotic art lovers who have 
read this far. It will be sent on request, with our 
best wishes, in a stout mailing tube. Written request, 
that is. Please don’t phone; the calls interfere with 
business and our switchboard girl’s conversations 
with her friends. 

A Merry Christmas to you, too! 
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ONE NEWSPAPER 
TORONTO DAILY STAR 


PUTS IT RIGHT 
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COPIES DAILY 


A.B.C. Publisher's Statement, March 31, 1951 
The strongest single 


Newspaper Advertising 
Force in Ontario's 


$3,500,000,000 
= 1 


TORONTO 
DAILY 
STAR 


80 KING STREET W., TORONTO 
UNIVERSITY TOWER BLDG., MONTREAL 


¥ . . . 
EINSON-FREEMAN Co., inc., Lovers-of-the-beautiful Lithographers 


IN US.A.—WARD-GRIFFITH INC. 
Starr & Borden Avenues, Long Island City, New York 
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Bristol-Myers Ad 
Staff Realigned; 
Nostrand Added 


New York, Nov. 27 —Products 
division of Bristol-Myers Co. has 
realigned its advertising depart- 
ment, embodying new assignments 
for product advertising. The 
changes are internal and will not 
affect any of the B-M agencies, ac- 
cording to the company 

Walter P. Lantz, formerly coor- 
dinator of the advertising depart- 
ment, has been named executive 


W. P. Lantz R. K. Nostrand 
assistant to Robert B. Brown, pres- 
ident of the product division. Rich- 
ard K. Van Nostrand, for the past 
five years affiliated with Borden 
product advertising, has joined the 
company as advertising manager 
in charge of Vitalis, Vitalis hair 
cream, Sal Hepatica and the “Mr 
District Attorney” radio show. 

Previously with National Broad- 
casting Co. and Doherty, Clifford 
& Shenfield, Lee H. Bristol Jr. has 
joined B-M as as- 
sistant advertis- 
ing manager. He 
will supervise ad- 
veftising of Am- 
medicated 
powder, Minit- 
Rub and Trushay, 
in addition to as- 
sigting R. C. 
Whitman on TV 
an@ radio pro- 
grams. 

Mr. Whitman is 
now in charge of advertising on 
Bufferin, Mum, Mum lotion, In- 
gr@ms shaving cream, Benex, In- 
grams improved cream, as well as 
television shows “Mr. District At- 
tormey” and “Foodini the Great” 
and the “Break the Bank” radio 
program 

Wallace T. Drew will supervise 
the advertising of Ipana toothpaste 
and penicillin tooth powder, D.D 
tooth brushes and “Break the 
Bank” television 


L. H. Bristol Jr. 


Olmstead Joins Hicks 

Dale J. Olmstead, formerly fi- 
nancial writer, reporter and stock 
market reviewer in the New York 
office of United Press, has been 
appointed to the staff of the Jo- 
seph W. Hicks Organization, Chi- 
cago public relations consultant, as 
a specialist on financial public re- 
lations accounts 


Correction on Libby 


AA erroneously reported Nov. 
19 that Louis L. Libby Food Prod- 


ucts Inc. was spearheading a win- 
ter promotion with a centerspread 
in the Feb. 12 Look under the 
theme, “Best Buy Days.” Actually, 
Libby, McNeill & Libby, Chicago, 
is the company which has launch- 
ed this promotion and the sche- 
dule printed in the article. J. 
Walter Thompson Co., Chicago, is 
the agency. 


Applies for AM Station 
Southeast Arkansas Broadcast- 

ers Inc. has applied to the Federal 

Communications Commission for 
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a new standard radio station at 
McGehee, Ark., to operate on 1,220 
kilocycles, one kilowatt, daytime 
only. ‘ 


Weightman Gets 2 Accounts 


Duval Manor, Philadelphia 
apartment house, and Allen Prod- 
ucts Co., Allentown, Pa., manufac- 
turer of Al-Po all-meat dog and 
cat food, have appointed Weight- 
man Inc., Philadelphia, to direct 
their advertising. Radio, television 
and newspapers will be used re- 
gionally for both accounts. 


| Miller Promoted 


Cornwall Miller, formerly sales 
promotion manager of Conover- 
Mast Publications, New York, has 
been promoted to Connecticut ad- 
vertising representative for Con- 
over-Mast Purchasing Directory. 


Cozzi to W. Earl Bothwell 

Angelo T. Cozzi, formerly with 
Anderson & Cairns, New York, has 
been appointed to head the traffic, 
production and forwarding depart- 
ments of W. Earl Bothwell Inc., 
New York. 


INDUSTRIAL MAINTENANCE 
GETS RESULTS! 
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im IN CIRCULATION BONUS 


iy IN ADVERTISING LINAGE 
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By IN READERSHIP PREFERENCE 


BIN ADVERTISING INFLUENCE 


IN DEALER PREFERENCE 
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Ferguson Charges 
Institutional Ads 
Helped Reelect Taft 


WASHINGTON, Nov. 29—Unsuc- 


cessful Ohio senatorial candidate | 


“Joe” Ferguson, charged today 
that industrial firms charged off to 
business expense $1,200,000 worth 
of institutional advertising which 
promoted Sen. Robert Taft's re- 
election last year. 


1951 


In an appearance before a Sen- 
ate elections subcommittee inves- 


|tigating expenditures in the Ohio 


election, Mr. Ferguson contended 
the Taft organization also bene- 
fited from about $2,000,000 worth 
of other contributions in the form 
of literature contributed by medi- 
cal associations, paid half-holi- 
days for workers attending Taft 
rallies and printing and outdoor 
ads. 

During the two-day investiga- 
tion, Sen. Taft and Mr. Ferguson 


outdid each other in estimating the 
other's total campaign bill. Sen. 


through tax deductions. 
Sen. Taft contended the Amer- 


Taft stressed the uncomputed con-|ican Federation of Labor spent 
tributions to the Ferguson candi-| $750,000 for broadcasts by com- 


dacy from labor unions. 


mentator Frank Edwards over the 
Mutual Broadcasting System to 


@ Mr. Ferguson conceded that the| help Mr. Ferguson. 


ads appearing under corporate sig- | 


natures did not espouse political 
parties or candidates but dealt 
with doctrines and philosophies. 
He contended it was a scare cam- 
paign to promote Mr. Taft’s candi- 
dacy, subsidized at public expense 


In reply, Mr. Ferguson said Mr. 
Taft’s press support would have 
to be estimated to be at least 
$1,000,000, because it included 
such well known commentators and 
columnists as Fulton Lewis Jr., Da- 
vid Lawrence, George Dixon and 
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33 
many others. He charged that 
newspapers gave Mr. Taft's 


speeches considerably better play 
than they gave Mr. Ferguson's. 


Eversharp Names Snyder 

Richard W. Snyder, formerly 
sales manager of Donna Lo Lab- 
oratories and divisional sales man- 
ager of the Pepsodent division of 
Lever Bros., New York, has been 
appointed manager of syndicate 
store sales for Eversharp Inc., New 
York. Mr. Snyder wil! be in chi arge 
of both the writing and shaving 
instrument divisions 


Horn Elected to V. P. 

Harry Horn, secretary and pro- 
duction manager of Advertising 
Distributors of America Inc., New 
York, has been elected v.p. of the 
company’s mailing division 


Campbel! to ‘Le Canada’ 

D. Warner Campbell, formerly 
advertising manager of Montreal- 
Matin, French morning daily, has 
been appointed advertising editor 
of Le Canada, Montreal French 
morning daily. 
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*Cotton-fiber makes the finest 
BUSINESS, SOCIAL, 
AND ADVERTISING PAPERS i 
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When you say it On paper, everyone 
understands. And printed forms on cot- 
ton-fiber Fox River onion skin are the 
econom)y-way to say the same thing to 
many people 
Save labor — so thin that one writing 
makes all the clear copies you ne 
Give fast, accurate routing —the color 
of the paper denotes the department ad- 
dressed (6 available colors). 
Stay on the job—the unusual strength 
found only in cotton-fiber onion skin 
withstands lard and frequent handling 
Write today for 
Free Sample Kut 
Fox River Paper CORPORATION 
1127 S. Appleton St. Appleton, Wis. 
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Lord to ‘Farm & Ranch’ 

Ted Lord, formerly with Farm 
Journal and Pathfinder, both pub- 
lished by Farm Journal Inc., 
Philadelphia, has been appointed 
asSociate advertising manager of 
Farm & Ranch-Southern Agricul- 


New Transparency Sign Bows 

International Transparency Co., 
Cleveland, has put on the market 
a new type of spot sign, trade 
marked Quik Stik, which the com- 
pany claims is easier and quicker 
to apply, requiring no more than 


Mommy wants a DRYER for 


Christmas, Daddy _ 


——- 


turist, published by Farm & Ranch a 


Publishing Co., Nashville sign. 


moistening the window or 


IN INFLUENCE AND PRESTIGE with the 
nation's top furniture and home furnish- 
ings store buyers, REVIEW is uniquely 
powerful. Published by NRFA, REVIEW 
is looked upon by retailers as ‘‘our own 
magazine’. Write for full detail* today. 


wNATIAHOow,w At 


‘ 


MATIONAL RETAIL FURNITURE 


U.S. Trunk Co. Campaigns 
United States Trunk Co., Fall 
River, Mass., is using full-page 
trade journal ads to publicize na- 
|} tional consumer advertising ap- 
pearing in Esquire, Glamour, Holi- 


A TIMELY TIP—An outdoor and car card advertising drive has 
been launched by Bendix home appliances division of Avco Mfg. 


GAS A has got * 
OF course vs ELECTRIC! : 
Gas or Electric Models 


Corp., which recently 


Bendix Appliances 
Boosts Budget, Adds 
Outdoor, Car Cards 


; 


neat, lint 
and © 


boosted its ad budget for the fourth quarter 


40%. Day-Glo and regular 24-sheet posters are being used. 


Handley Leaves Sylvania 
for New Post on Coast 

Robert D. Handley, advertising 
manager of Sylvania division 
of American Viscose Corp., New 


-  Publinhed by . day, Mademoiselle and Vogue. Bo, SovutH Benv, Nov. 27—Bendix vem, — a 
ASSOCIATION * 666 Loke Shore Drive * Chicogo 1! Bernstein & Co., Providence, is home appliances division of Avco megane advertic- 
the agency. Mfg. Corp., which has upped its ad —— enneac ged of 

bom budget 40% for the fourth quarter _— =~ — 

q ’ pany, has re- 

has launched a car card and out- signed, effective 

— ae See ce Ben- Dec. 31, to be- 

ix automatic washers and dryers. come adminis- 

THE ROCK ISLAND The campaign is merely one trative assistant 
phase of the company’s most ex- to Charles E. 

tensive advertising promotion in Jones, president 


a unique combination of 
in 2 states -on the Mississippi River 


QUAD-CITIES 


G cities 


well balanced as a four-man bob team! 


its 14-year history, according to 
Frank S. Ryan, director of adver- 
tising and sales promotion. 
“We're using regular 24-sheet 
posters as well as Day-Glo,” Mr. 
Ryan said. “In both types we have 
| incorporated optional copy inserts 
| This is particularly advantageous 
| for utility sponsorship, since Ben- 
| dix makes both gas and electric 
| dryers.” 
| A campaign to rent outdoor 
| plants in cities of 25,000 or more 
| is under way, Mr. Ryan said. 
| Bendix is also using magazines, 


of Western Pack- 
age Products Co., 
Pacific Coast 
converter of 
transparent materials. Mr. Hand- 
ley’s new headquarters will be in 
Pasadena, Cal. Starting as a sales- 
man with Sylvania _ Industrial 
Corp. 12 years ago, he has been 
advertising manager for the past 
nine years, continuing in that posi- 
tion when Sylvania merged with 
American Viscose Corp. 

He has been active in a number 
of organizations, and is chairman 
of the exhibitors’ advisory com- 
mittee of AMA national packaging 


Robert D. Handley 


&§ newspapers, direct mail, and dem-| exposition; exhibit manager of 
P| The Quad-City Metropolitan area (234,000) onstration tie-ins on its TV show, | Produce Prepackaging Assn.; v.p. 
mee 2Owith a total trading radius population of '“Chance of a Lifetime,” over ABC- . re = 
Sg | 350,000 is a well balanced urban-rural market TV (AA, Oct. 8). committee of National Industrial 
met) = —Classified by the Department of Agriculture Tatham-Laird, Chicago, is the Advertisers Assn., and a former 
eet) in the highest-level-of-living bracket. | agency. ae of Eastern Frosted Foods 
| ssn. 
i. To support this high level, are the income Jean Filler Joins WCCC 
See) and wages from agricultural pursuits, from the | Jean Filler has been appointed —pawner-FLYXe) 
+ farm equipment industry, from the Rock Island to the commercial sales depart- | lll 
= Arsenal, and from 300 other diversified facto- ment of WCCC, Hartford. © MITE NEON- FLYING 
mt ries. These well balanced sources of income put © SKY- BROADCASTING 
>: the Quad-Cities in 14th place in Effective Buy- | Agency Moves AMERICAN SKY ADVERTISING CO. 
mae ing Income per Capita among Sales Manage- | The Terre Haute, Ind., office of (39S aaeverwerm errr: 
y ment’s 162 metropolitan areas. Gregory & House has moved to CHICAGO. TLLINDIS tien > sere 


| 524 Ohio St. 


These are the attributes that give the Quad- 
. Cities balance and stability as a good market 
place 


Good Marketing Men Know This 234,000 Market 


What looks like a tough job is easy when you know 
that the Quad-City Metropolitan area is a 234,000 
unit 


Quad-City Market—clearly, concisely, completely. 
How to make profitable sales to Quad-Citians 
-instead of 4 separate cities. 


Alert space and whose per capita Effective Buying Income ranks 


time buyers have learned this fact and are using 14th among 162 metropolitan areas is something 


the knowledge to good advantage in schedule worth knowing about. For your copy write Dis- 


delivery QM fime 


preparation. Up-to-date information is now avail- patch or Argus (newspapers that cover 3 of the 4 


Quad-Cities) or WHBF, Rock Island, Il. 


able in a brochure that graphically portrays the 


Eliminate your production deadline worries with 
With a flying start in these medio 


you con gain great sales momentum 
in the Quad-Cities! 


Globe’s on time engraving service. Solve your 


other engraving problems with Globe's expert 


work and complete facilities . . . all under one 


S 
- 


' 
' 
' 
' 
! 
' 
! 
' 
' 
' 
' 
' 
' 
! 
' 
' 
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' 
' 


roof. Fifty-nine years of experience assure qual- 


Zhe ROCK ISLAND “= ZZ MOLINE 
TOE 


DZ Lan ¥ ity and satisfaction on black and white, four 
' ~~. 
Cad Cots’ MABE om fn % 


ae THE ALLEN-KLAPP CO. representing ARGUS & DISPATCH * AVERY KNODEL, INC. representing WHBF 


color process, and electrotypes. For prompt, 


dependable service call HArrison 7-5305. oS 


711 SOUTH DEARBORN STREET.... CHICAGO 5 


GLOBE ENGRAVING AND ELECTROTYPE CO. 
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Chicago Car Dealers 
Oppose Organizing 
of Auto Salesmen 


Cuicaco, Nov. 27—A campaign 
by the International Brotherhood | 
of Teamsters Union (AFL) to or- 
ganize the approximately 7,000 
automobile salesmen in the Chi- 
cago area is meeting with opposi- 
tion from the automobile dealers 


Advertising Age, December 3, 1951 


Agency Wins Ad Award 


The Advertising Club of Denver 
has given 
award to William Kostka & Asso- 
ciates for the agency’s campaign 


| Gilbert Award Created 


The Gilbert Business Achieve- 
the Ad-of-the-Year ment Award, based on business 


initiative or unusual accomplish- 


ment by a college undergraduate, | 


which resulted in the defeat of the has been created by Gilbert Youth 


daylight savings time proposal in 
last spring’s municipal election in 
Denver. 


Kent Thomas to Pure Oil 


Kent Thomas, formerly v.p. of 
Curt Freiberger & Co., has joined 


Research, New York. The annual 


winner, who will receive a $500) 


savings bond, may be any college 
student or a GYR campus repre- 
sentative. Selection will be made 
by the Gilbert organization. 


Ae ety Oo 


TAXI-AD 


4 seal 


Res 


Equip your cabs with a conspicuous spot for 


the advertising division in Chicago Magazine Changes Name 


| of Pure Oil Co. Laurel Publications, Plainfield, 

N. J., will change the name of 
i] Gordon L. Hostetter, executive v.p.| McCarter to ‘Country Gent’ Diner & Counter Restaurant to 
of the Employers Assn. of Chicago,]_| James D. McCarter has joined Diner & Restaurant with the Janu- 
to which 300 of the 535 new car|the advertising sales department ary, 1952, issue. The circulation 


: hore. 
: A spokesman for the dealers, 


oftable advertising space’ Trouble free, long life 
rder carriers won't let the card blow, slip or rip 
out. Once i 


led, clier es will Aight for your space 
for fi.ii paruculars. 


YARDER MANUFACTURING CO. 


816 PHELPS AVE. TOLEDO 12, OHIO 


contracts 


car-card sues. 


“salesmen have no place in a union. 


dealers in the area belong, has| 
pointed out that a number of the! 
automobile associations are raising | 
a “defense fund” to oppose the| 
drive. 

Mr. Hostetter declared that 


In a sense, they are an extension 
of management. They have dis- | 
cretionary powers and in many in- 
stances serve in supervisory capa- 
cities.” 


® Henry G. Burger, organizer for 
the 54 teamster local unions here 
has asserted that the union’s goals 
for the salesmen include Sundays, 
nights and holidays off; a share in 
commissions of car sales made by} 
their employers; paid vacations: 
seniority; severance pay, pensions 
and a welfare program for the 
salesmen and their families. 

Mr. Burger pointed out that 
automobile salesmen have been 
organized by the union in St. Louis 
Detroit, Seattle, Los Angeles and 
San Francisco. 


Wages Absorb 
42% of Income of 
Direct Mail Shops 


Detroit, Nov. 27—Direct mail 
production and duplicating shops 
spend an average of 41.83% of 
their net billings on payrolls, a 
survey of members of the Mail Ad- 
vertising Service Assn. Interna- 
tional shows. 

Here is the breakdown of replies 
tabulated by Karl B. Shinkman 
Grand Rapids, Mich., chairman of 
the association’s cost analysis com- 
mittee. 

Av. ™ of Net Billings 


Payroll 41.83 
Rent 4.78 
Insurance 73 
Taxes 1.92 
Material purchased 19.82 
Cartage & Delivery 1.91 
Telephone, telegraph 1.16 
Bad debts 59 
Advertising 1.59 
Light, power M4 
Repairs 1.38 
Discounts, commissions 2.18 
Shop expense 3.77 
Office expense 1% 


Two Join Colton Co. 

Henry C. Bainbridge, formerly 
an account executive and radio-TV 
director of Gordon Baird Associ- 
ates, has joined the Wendell P 
Colton Co., New York, in an ex- 
ecutive capacity. D. L. Doorly, for- 
merly assistant advertising mana- 
ger of Pan American World Air- 
ways, New York, has been ap- 
pointed to the copy staff. 


Sykes Changes Agency 


Sykes Service, Chicago, rupture 
and hernia control service, has ap-| 
pointed Reilly, Brown & Willard, 
Boston, to handle its advertising 
in the entire northeastern section | 
of the U. S., effective Dec. 1. Dore- 
mus Co., Boston, previously had 
the account. } 


Harmon Joins Drexel 


John Harmon, formerly account 
manager for Alexander Film Co., 
Colorado Springs, has joined the 
advertising staff of Drexel Furni- 
ture Co., Drexel, N. C. 


Wolverton Leaves 

T. B. Wolverton, merchandising 
manager for Daniels & Fisher 
Stores Co., Denver, has resigned, 
effective Jan. 1 


of the New York office of Country 
Gentleman. 


guarantee will be raised from 15,- 
000 to 20,000 at the same time. 


+ support your TUBERCULOSIS ASSOCIATION + 


. 


dmpect™ Creators and Producers of Packaging, Sales Service Literature, Point-of Purchase and, Outdoor x 
Advertising by Lithography, Letterpress, Rotogravute, and Die Stamping . 
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690,007 


Retail Food Linage, 
First Ten Months 1951 


Source: Media Records 


261,437 250,184 


Journal- 3rd Eve. 
American Paper 


323,216 


Ist Morn. 2nd Morn. 
Paper Paper — 


30,996 


3rd Morn. 
Paper 


7,067 


4th Morn. 
Paper 
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‘Journal-Americar 
of Retail ie « a 


HE “Please Serve Yourself” method of 
merchandising ... and the increasingly 
intense competition for display space in 
retail outlets ... make it necessary for you 
to pre-sell your products and brand names 
to housewives before they go to market. 
In New York the best place to pre-sell 
is in the Journal-American . . . where 
housewives know that week after week 
they will find the largest selection of food 
items advertised by the largest number 
of food retailers. 


. aRARST ee : 
cy REPENTED BF Meresy 407 eRe 


During the first ten months of 1951... 
as in the past eight years . . . these 
food retailers placed more linage in the 
Journal-American than in the two other 
evening newspapers combined: more 
than in all four morning newspapers 
combined. 

Do as they do! Put your products 
on the shopping lists of more than 700,000 
families ... New York's largest evening 
newspaper audience. Pre-sell for profit 
with the home-going Journal-American! 
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Takes Issue on Value 
of Dictionary in Reverse 

To the Editor: I hate to be a 
wet blanket, but I am forced to 
remark that Dr. J. E. Schmidt's 
“Dictionary in Reverse” (AA, 
Nov. 19) may not be altogether a 
boon to copywriters. 

No doubt Dr. Schmidt has had 
lots of fun compiling his card-sys- 
tem of 80,000 words, arranged by 
meanings; and no doubt it has 
added greatly to his knowledge 
of English. But Roget did it years 
ago in a form universally acces- 
sible, and much cheaper 

Among my dictionaries (400 of 
them) I.can find many lists of 
Latin and Greek monstrosities pa- 
rading as English, including those 
listed as some of Dr. Schmidt's 


Yes, we're ‘oaded, and there’s no charge 
tor the 
ship-wise folk use Sales Letter STOP. 
PERS (gadgets) to increase letter read 
ership to 


ideas. That's because Showman- 


gain more positive reactions and 


more profitable returns 
Want a hot idea? Write and ask us 
om your letterhead please. No obligation 


The Voice of the Advertiser 


This department is a reader's forum. Letters are welcome 


specimens. But why anyone should 
want to resurrect these awkward 
mouthfuls, I don’t know. For vir- 
tually every thought we already 
have good plain English words. 
Let’s take one of Dr. Schmidt's 
examples: 

SOIL COSMESIS. The word 
cosmesis (Greek kosmesis) means 
“the art of beautifying, especially 
beautifying the complexion.” It 
also means “an ordering, arrange- 
ment, disposition, adornment.” The 
agricultural editor, who wasn’t 
quite satisfied with soil conserva- 
tion, wanted a word combining the 
ideas of conservation and improve- 
ment. And what did he get? Soil 
cosmesis means soil ordering, -dis- 


position, -arrangement, -adorn- 
ment. “Soil improvement” would 
have been simpler, and, if you 


think about it, just as inclusive. 
And when Dr. Schmidt says that 
Roget’s Thesaurus was written 
by an English physician named 
George Wither, “whose pen name 
was Peter Mark Roget,” I simply 


id” reception, Publishers nowadays 
require that a reference work be 
not only accurate, but urgently 
needed. However, in spite of all 
I've said, I feel that Dr. Schmidt 
must be a jolly good fellow, and| 
if he can inspire others to explore | 
with him the rich treasures of our | 
language, more power to him! 
ALEXANDER MCQUEEN, 
Research and Writing, Chi- 
cago. | 
e . 7 | 
Reminds Agencies to Bring 
Mailing Lists Up to Date 

To the Editor: Maybe it's old| 
stuff complaining about obsolete | 
mailing lists but it is a complaint | 
that can’t be voiced too often. 

Our publication receives inpres- | 
sive quantities of publicity releas- | 
jes from agencies and public rela- | 

tions firms. A surprising number | 
of them are being forwarded to us 
after being addressed to a locale} 
we were at five years ago. The} 
post office obligingly sends every- | 


HE WONDERS—Philadelphia agency man Alan Lanard wonders about the absence 
of the eye patch in the second ad of the Hathaway series. The third ad (right), 
which appeared after Mr. Lanard’s letter was written, seems to settle the question. 


of over-stimulating 


exercising his talents to the point 
the buying 
public. 

Take the copywriter on the Tra- 
La-La girdle account. He must 
power his opus with enough im- 
pact to move existing stocks of 
Tra-La-Las. If he invests it with 
too potent appeal, he runs the 
risk of creating surging mobs of 
wild-eyed women who sweep all 
before them. One too powerful ad- 
jective might cost him the savings 
of a lifetime. 

It may take some time to build 
our “experience table” to the 


must rise to protest. According to| thing on to us. But it shocks my} point where specific rates can be 


my 
who used Roget for a pen-name 
died in 1667; the Thesaurus was 
issued by the real Peter Mark 
Roget in 1852. And the “Roget” 
George Wither wasn't a physician; 
he was a soldier and poet. 

No wonder the publishers have 
given Dr. Schmidt's Guide a “tep- 


‘% 


The Conrier-Zournal 


. THE LOUISVILLE TIMES 


Owners and operators of Radio Station WHAS and Television Station WHAS-TV 


364,123 DANY * 


293,426 SUNDAY 


REPRESENTED NATIONALLY BY THE BRANHAM COMPANY 


records, the’ George Wither) thrifty soul to receive anywhere 


| from two to five identical releases 
| sent to our old address, and to have 
them arrive late and battered, es- 
pecially 8x10” glossies. 

Just how agencies acquire such 
out-dated mailing lists is a mys-_ 
tery to me. I was astonished the) 
other day to receive a release from 
one of the newest agencies in the 
business and even they used our | 
five-year-old address. | 

I would suggest that more agen- | 
cies follow the example of the in- 
efficient, bureaucratic, govern-, 
ment officials—they  circularize | 
their mailing lists at least once a/| 
year and drop obsolete addresses. 

CARL STOFFELS, 

Editor, Food Retailing Maga- 


zine, Evanston, Ill. | 
| 


* . * 
Ad Should Have Been Called | 
‘Wilson-Larsen Spread’ 

To the Editor: We were pleased | 
to have the Veg-All/B-V spread 
(October, Ladies’ Home Jour- 
nal) complimented so highly in 
Jim Woolf’s column in your Nov. 
12 issue. But I think we would 
have been even more pleased if! 
he had not described it simply as 
a “Wilson & Co. spread.” 

This related itein promotion was | 
participated in by our client, The 
Larsen Co., of Green Bay, packer 
of Veg-All, America’s largest sell- 
ing brand of canned mixed vege- 
tables, and Wilson & Co. on be- 
half of B-V. The ad itself was a 


joint production of Campbell- 
Mithun, Chicago, and Ewell & 
Thurber, Chicago 

All parties involved are very 


happy to say that consumer reac- 
tion to the promotion, as reflected 
by sales of the two products, am- 
ply justifies Mr. Woolf's opinion 
that it was a good ad 
PHELPS JOHNSTON, 
Campbell-Mithun Inc., Chi- 
cago 
. ° - 

Insurance Company Studies 
Power of Sale Ad Copy 

To the Editor: The Texas su- 
preme court recently approved a 
damage award of $12,265 against 
a Texas store. The plaintiff was 
a woman trying to take advantage 
of an advertisement offering free 
| hose, and was crushed in the rush. 
Just how far the courts will go 
to uphold this principle is any- 
|body’s guess. But this decision 
| might logically lead to definite li- 
ability on the part of any adver- 
tising man who creates such an 
Adverfrankenstein 
| This company is preparing to 
issue a comprehensive policy cov- 
ering such liability. It aims to pro- 
tect the advertising writer against 


set. Any advertising man with 
some excess-success records to his 
credit is invited to contribute his 
experience. 
Ropert T. Herz, 

Director, Public Relations, Re- 

serve Life Insurance Co., Dal- 

las. 

e o e 

Arrow Copywriter Gets 
a Monday Morning Lift 

To the Editor: Just wanted to 
let The Creative Man know that 
I got a terrific bang having my Ar- 
row (bureau) ad in his corner 
topped off by such kind words. 

A copywriter does get a tremen- 
dous lift, especially on a chilly 
Monday morning, to suddenly 
come face to face with such a 
warm tribute from such a re- 


| Sspected source. 


Has it been said that there’s a 
villain behind that mask? I say 
NO...IT’S THE LONE RANGER, 
DEFENDER OF HUMAN RIGHTS, 
CHAMPION OF THE PEOPLE, 
ETC., ETC. 
NORMAN ROBBINS, 
Hewitt, Ogilvy, Benson & 
Mather Inc., New York. 


Hathaway Sequence 
Poses a Question 

To the Editor: Perhaps I am see- 
ing more in the two ads attached 
than really meets the eye. How- 
ever, may I infer that by wearing 
a Hathaway shirt I will be re- 
lieved of all my eye troubles. 

If this is so, optometrists and 
opticians look out! The sequence 
in which the two ads appeared in- 
dicated, at least to me, that if one 
has eye trouble and wears a Hath- 
away shirt he will soon be relieved. 

ALAN M. LANARD, 

Al Paul Lefton Co., Philadel- 

phia. 


. . . 
| Blue Chip Accounts Do Fade, 
Insurance Man Points Out 


To the Editor: Having worked 
closely and having written credit 
insurance policies for many, if not 
most, of the agencies in this terri- 
tory, I feel I am qualified to speak 
on the subject, especially as your 
Phil Richman’s article reveals 
that much of the thinking among 
some agencies is as obsolete as 
many of the discarded features 
of the policies as formerly writ- 
ten. 

Many agencies speak glibly of 
having only the highest rated ac- 
counts; I wonder if they realize 
that the Hadacol account was rat- 
ed Aa Al, the highest rating at- 
tainable. They speak confidently 
of bank statements yet forget a 
New Orleans bank lost $150,000 
on the account—which is more 
than the insurance company stands 
to lose on the agency's coverage 
of $320,000, because the insurance 
company had the foresight to re- 
insure the account 

Perhaps many an agency would 
give its eye-tooth to take on a 


tol 


Small start . . . grow Big has been the 
experience of R. Wallace & Sons Mfg. Co., 
Silversmiths, in cultivating the Educational 
Market—through effective educational pro- 
grams created by us. 

Imaginative programs that spark an 
appreciation for fine silver and correct 
table settings ... with indelible impress of 
Wallace Sterling. Educational material that 


h kers and Dealers love! 


If you believe with us that “people 
learn to buy what they learn to use,” let 
us acquaint you with our 18 years experi- 
ence in attaining outstanding sales results 
for some of the country's leading adver- 
tisers of consumer products . . 
effective educational programs produced 
and distributed by our Company. 


. through 


JOHN J. GRAFF COMPANY, INC. 


$01 Fifth Avenue 


New York 17, N. Y. 


Effective Promotions to the Educational Market 
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blue chip such as General Motors; 
how many of these agencies re- 
alize that this colossus of Ameri- 
can industry was reported to have 
had, on Sept. 30, only $600,000,000 
to pay current liabilities of $700,- 
000,000? Blue chips can fade very 
fast under modern economic pres- 
sures. 

These agencies speak of the cost 
being prohibitive, yet ignore the 
s fact that, if their accounts were 
; as highly rated as they suppose 
them to be, the rate on their vol- 
ume would be negligible. 

These agencies refer to Dun & 
Bradstreet ratings, yet a large 
number of policies are written 
irrespective of ratings; they speak 
of a deductible to be assumed, 
yet many policies are written with 
. . the deductible waived entirely 
A on many of the accounts. They re- 
fer to close check through personal 

contact, which certainly is the 
‘ kiss of death when it comes to col- 
lecting money. 

They claim it is hard to get the 
insurance on bad accounts, yet} 
policies are written providing auto- 


matic coverage. It is true that in| 


3 some instances the insurance com- 
is pany will refuse to insure an ac- 
count; these agencies must know 
that the insurance company’s pri- 
mary business is to take on credit 
risks, and if the insurance com- 
pany turns down an account, then 
no agency in the country has any 
business taking on the account on 
any basis other than cash, except 
for special situations. 

In most cases the cost of the 
insurance for a guaranty of pay- 
ment is a minor fraction of 1% 
of billings covered and far less 
than the 2% discount many agen- 
cies pass on to their accounts as a 


means of inducement toward pay- 


ing bills promptly. The prestige of 
the insurance company in backing 
up an agency and its “third party 
interest” has collected many a dol- 
lar for an agency that would oth- 
erwise have been lost... 
C. S. Rorra, 
Special Agent, American 
Credit Indemnity Co. Mil- 
waukee. 
- e. e. 


WIBG Steps into Place 

To the Editor: Upon reading 
your article headed “Hadacol’s 
List of Creditors Is ‘Magnifique’,” 
we came across your statement 
that “a quick check doesn’t show 
any major stations on the list but 


Heads Continental Baking 


R. Newton Laughlin has been elected 
i r of the board 
of directors of Continental Baking 
Company, Inc., New York. Mr. Laugh- 
lin and 365.024 other men of action 
throughout American business read 
The Wall Street Journal daily. 
( Advertisement) 
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the coverage might be said to have refers to a present choice; it is a 
eliminated the need for powerful very mild way of saying “He wish- 
stations.” Then you listed WIBG. es he had done it.” “He would 

While we don’t claim to be the have liked to do it” refers to a 
biggest major station in the world, past choice—a very mild way of 
we are Pennsylvania’s most pow- saying “He wished to do it.” Your 
erful independent, working on 10,- headline expresses a past choice, 
000 watts and, shall I say, some- with the idea that the doing 
what resent being placed in a should have been completed be- 


minor classification? fore the wishing. 
Rupe WERLING, Mr. Parris is definitely wrong 
Production Manager, WIBG, when he expresses the idea that 
Philadelphia. your headline means that “such 
e e e an accomplishment would now 


" leave him cold.” We express a 
Adds to Tense Situation past choice (would have liked to 
To the Editor: I’m not too sure do, or to have done) because we 
that Mr. Parris is right in think- are referring to a past time—but 
ing that your “He would have there is absolutely no implication 
liked to have done it” was a mis- that the person has changed his 
take for “He would like to have mind. We can say “At that time 
done it” (AA, Nov. 19). I wished to do it, and at present I 
You could just as well have wish I had done it.” 
meant “He would have liked to CHARLES A. SHAw, 
do it.” Advertising Manager, Tekni- 
“He would like to have done it” Craft, Rockton, Il. 


To Reprint Institute Story Leaves Visitors Bureau 

To the Editor: We would like Robert B. Cormack, 
very much to have your permis- tivities director of the Denver Con- 
sion to make offset reprints of Vemtion and Visitors Bureau for al- 
has resigned his 
Freiberger & Co., 
Denver, advertising and public re- 
lations agency for the Visitors Bu- 
letter appeared in the Oct. 22, 1951, reau, will assume i 


the letter written by Noel Madison 
to your editor about the American 
Institute for Foreign Trade. The 


position. Curt 


issue of ADVERTISING Age. We 


would, of course, credit your Wolff Opens PR Oftice 


Harold A. Wolff, formerly pub- 
lic relations director 


- “ has opened his own public 
American Institute for Foreign tions Ovfice at9E thth St New 


courtesy. .. 
Emity C. Brown, 
Director of Public Relations, 


Trade, Phoenix, Ariz. York 


most two years, 


Growers, Packers and Handlers 


Top Impact Uslaig\4.4453 


On the Buying P. f National Fresh Fruit ond 
n the Buying Power o j 


of the $6 Billion Fresh 201 DELAWARE STREET. 
Fruit and Vegetable Industry. HLG\ by \ieba ame tisieltl f 


MMIOWEST FARMERS >. 3 & 
Tete You Whar Trev \>>' 
ue BUY IN 1952!) 


Information vital to your 1952 sales campaign 
in the Midwest 8 states comes to you through 
the courtesy of the consumer himself in the 
survey just completed by Midwest Unit Farm 
Papers. It totals up the demand for some 300 
products and services. 

When you see what their “ Buying Intentions” 
are, it’s almast a foregone conclusion that you 
will want to revise your “selling intentions” 


OAKOTA 


ee | 4 
\ wa 2 
wearasca—Y : 


Office of Midwest Representatives at: 250 Park Avenue, New York 
59 East Madison Street, Chicago . . . 
. Russ Building, San Francisco . . . 


How much will surprise you! 


—upward! The Midwest potential for practi- 
‘cally everything farmers and their families can 
use—from dairy barn insulation to built-in 
kitchen fans—is terrific. 

As aunit, the 1,276,107 subscribers of Mid- 
west Unit Farm Papers comprise the richest 
farm market in the world. To sell them, buy 
the Unit—one order, one plate at a substantial 
saving in rates. 


MIDWEST 47” UNIT 


NEBRASKA FARMER « PRAIRIE FARMER + THE FARMER + WALLACES® 


FARMER & IOWA HOMESTEAD - WISCONSIN AGRICULTURIST end FARMER 


542 New Center Building, Detroit 
1324 Wilshire Boulevard, Los Angeles. 
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‘Grey Matter’ Calls Many One-Stop Stores 
in Planned Shopping Areas Contradictory 


New York, Nov. 28—Two con- 
tradictory and opposing forces are 
fighting each other in the newer 
planned shopping centers, the 
November chain store edition of 
Grey Advertising Agency's “Grey 
Matter” asserts 

The bulletin states that “the 
one-stop outlet and the one-half- 
stop outlet, and the planned shop- 
ping center, through deliberate if 
unintentional planning, have es- 
tablished a set of conditions which 
would seem to be the very re- 
verse of what is needed 
profitable exploitation of one- 
stop shopping by the public.” 

In questioning whether the 
planned shopping center situation 
is beneficial, “profit-wise,”’ to the 
chain stores, “Grey Matter” raises 
the following points: 


@“l. The larger planned shop- 
ping centers now boast a number 
of one-stop shopping store units. 
Indeed, there are more one-stop 
shopping units in some of the new 
planned shopping centers than in 


some of the older, much more 
heavily populated ‘down-town’ 
areas 


“2. There are, also, in practical- 
ly all of the new planned shopping 
centers, a number of what might 
be called ‘one-half-stop’ shopping 
units 
food chains, the drug chains, etc., 
Which...do not pretend to cater 
to all of a shopper's requirements, 


But simply to a substantial part 
of her more frequent require- 
ments 


“3. One-stop and one-half-stop 


- —-~- - —_—— 


for the| . 
j than one-stop shopping”; 


units, for example, of the} 


store units require customers will- 
ing and, encouraged by the physi- 
cal layout of the community it- 
self as well as by the store itself, 
able to do more one-stop and one- 
half-stop shopping.” 


ein a modern planned shopping 
center, the agency memo contin- 
ues, there is the “disturbingly odd 
contradiction of: (a) a multipli- 
city of one-stop and one-half-stop 
shopping outlets, whose very num- 
ber and close proximity tend to en- 
shopping around, rather 
and 

“a physical layout of park- 


courage 


(b) 


ing space, a physical layolit of 
store location within the area 
which, in combination with the 


number of one-stop and one-half- 
stop outlets tends still further to 
encourage the public to shop 
around.” 

“Grey Matter” 
similarity of 


also points to a 
merchandise in the 
“true” one-stop outlets, and states 
that “under the conveniences of 
shopping in a planned retail com- 
munity, a similarity of merchan- 
dise and in merchandising is hard- 
ly conducive to the intensive ex- 
ploitation of one-stop or one-half- 
stop shopping.” 


The publication declares that 
one-stop shopping demands a 
specific kind of patron: “loyal 


one-stop customers,” but insists 
that “the identical factors that 
have cut the loyal one-stop shop- 
pers of the department store 
branch in planned retail commu- 
nities to low ebb, operate identi- 
cally to the equal detriment of the 


Advertising Aye, December 3, 1951 
| JOSEPH D. BATES 
SPRINGFIELD, Mass., Nov. 28— 


| 


A MOOT POINT-Euvropean graphic arts representatives here on tour of small 

business plants discuss methods ot Shorewood Press, New York. Left to right ore 

Ted Shelton, Shorewood general manager; Dr. F. H. A. De Graaf, Netherlands; 

Frederick A. J. Bosche, Germany; Hans Lompl, Austria; Joseph Osborn, president, 
Osborn Paper Co.; and Fred Shore of Shorewood Press. 


College Students 
Get Low Grade on 
Brand Recognition 


New York, Nov. 27—College 
students today are less familiar 
with brand names in the field of 
men’s suits, ladies’ hose, razor 
blades, ice cream, miik and brand- 
ed cookies than they were in 1947 

This is the most significant con- 
clusion in the third bi-annual sur- 
vey on brand name indoctrination 
of young people, conducted by 
Eugene Gilbert & Co. The 1951 sur- 
vey involved sampling of 6,600 
young men and women by Gilbert 

| Youth Research 


one-stop and one-half-stop out- 


lets of the chains.” 


Dobeckmun Names Serwer 

Irving Serwer Advertising, New 
York, has been appointed by Do- 
beckmun Co., Cleveland, manufac- 
turer of bags and processed papers, 
fabrics and metals, to handle its 
consumer institutional advertising. 
The campaign will cover the cre- 
ative aspects of Dobeckmun film, 
foil and flexible lamination. 


WFM] Joins NBC Network 


WFMJ, Youngstown, O., 5,000- 
watt station operating on 1390 
kilocycles, has become affiliated 
with the National Broadcasting Co. 
network 


rr 


Every City A PLUS MARKET! 


' Average 36% Higher Sales Potential than Dominion* 


CHATHAM—The Daily News 

GALT—The Evening Reporter 

GUELPH—The Daily Mercury 

KIRKLAND LAKE—The Northern 
Daily News 

MOOSE JAW—The Daily 
Times Herald 

OSHAWA—The Times-Gazette 


"SALES MANAGEMENT Quality of Market index, 5 10 51 


The heavily advertised soft 
drinks, automobiles, soaps and 
toothpastes retained the strong 
positions established in the initial! 
survey. However, no increase in 
brand indoctrination was noted. | 


PORT ARTHUR—The News Chronicle 

PRINCE ALBERT—The Daily Herald 

QUEBEC—The Chronicle Telegraph 

SARNIA—The Canadian Observer 

TIMMINS—The Daily Press 

WELLAND-PORT COLBORNE—The 
Evening Tribune 


® Based on the 1947 survey figures, 
ice cream took the biggest drop 
in brand recognition, melting 8%. 
Men’s suits fell off 7%. milk and 
branded cookies dipped 6% , ladies’ 


hose went down 5%, shoes wore| 


WOODSTOCK—The Sentinel Review down 4% and razor blades were | 
cut 3%. Recalling the names of} 


greatly advertised products was 


Toronto—Bank of Nova Scotia Bldg 


Montreal—225-226 University Tower 


easy, acording to the survey, with 
|many respondents reciting the 
| particular slogan associated with a} 
| particular product 


U. S. Representative—Raiph R. Mulligan 


New York—Chicago—Detroit 


there's a difference 
hetween readers 
and customers... 


Whether you sell ideas, products or reputations 
to business always look for the trade-mark of 
good business customers . . . the authority to buy 
combined with the need or desire to buy. 
Without this combination readers cannot be- 
come customers. 

The presidents and executives who read Dun’s 
Review have final authority in companies with 
a continuing need for the products, ideas, and 
services you have to sell. 


= DUNS REVIEW 


published by: 
DUN & BRADSTREET, INC. 
99 Church St., New York 8, N. Y. 


Joseph D. Bates, 77, president of 
J. D. Bates Co., local agency which 
he founded in 1903 originally as 
J. D. Bates Advertising Agency, 
died here yesterday at his home. 
He was one of the first advertising 
managers of Good Housekeeping 
when it was published here at the 
turn of the century. 


E. I. GODOFSKY 


Hempsteap, N. Y., Nov. 28 


| Elias I. Godofsky, 39, president and 


general manager of WHLI here, 
died of a heart attack yesterday. 

Starting his career as a reporter 
for the Standard News Assn., Mr. 
Godofsky later joined the staffs of 
the New York Journal and the old 
New York Graphic, before turning 
to radio work. He became general 
manager of WCNW in 1940, and 
four years later president. When 
the station changed its call letters 
to WLIB, Mr. Godofsky sold his 
holdings. 

After a study which led to the 
founding of WHLI in July, 1947, 
Mr. Godofsky made the station an 
FM and AM broadcasting unit and 
won national recognition and sev- 
eral awards for the station’s radio 
news coverage. 


MRS. PAULINE R. COPELAND 
PROVINCETOWN, Mass., Nov. 27- 
Mrs. Pauline R. Copeland, 50, con- 
sulting manager of WANM, and 
formerly advertising manager of 


|the Capital & Gazette, Annapolis, 
|Md., died here Nov 


18. 

Mrs. Copeland also had been an 
artist and sculptress and for the 
past 20 years had been executing 
her own jewelry designs. In addi- 
tion, she is credited with helping 
invent the apsolite etching process 


WALTER T. FITZPATRICK 

New York, Nov. 29—Walter T 
Fitzpatrick, 59, assistant v.p. of 
Borden Co. and sales director of 
its grocery products division, died 
late yesterday in his office. He 
joined the company in 1931, and 
after developing an automatic 
company records system and han- 
dling special assignments for top 
executives he was made director 
of sales of the grocery products 
jivision in 1942. In 1945 he was 
named an assistant v.p 


THEODORE P. WALKER 

New York, Nov. 29—Theodore 
P. Walker, 65, board chairman of 
Commercial Solvents Corp. and a 
director of Corn Products Refining 
Co., died last night on his way to a 
hospital after being taken ill while 
dining with friends. 

Since 1922, Mr. Walker had been 
associated with Commercial Sol- 
vents, a major manufacturer of 
agricultural, industrial and special 
chemicals and _ pharmaceuticals 
He became president in 1938 and 
board chairman in 1947 


JOSEPH MacGAHERAN 

MINNEAPOLIS, Nov. 29—Joseph 
MacGaheran, 48, v.p. in charge of 
creative work, Erwin, Wasey & Co 
of Minnesota, died here Tuesday 
following a heart attack. 

Mr. MacGaheran joined Erwin, 
Wasey in 1931 as a v.p. after hav- 
ing served six years with the Mac 
Martin Advertising Agency. In 
1947 he was elected v.p. in charge 
of creative work, specializing in 
creative work for food accounts. 

He was the author of text mate- 
rial on advertising campaigns used 
by the Alexander Hamilton In- 
stitute and a member of the Out- 
door Writers Assn. of America. 


Yezbak Handles Bonne Bell 


John Yezbak & Co., Cleveland, 
handles advertising for Bonne Bell 
Inc., Cleveland cosmetics manu- 
facturer, not Paul Terry Advertis- 
ing, as AA reported last week. 
Yezbak also does public relations 


for Bonne Bell. 
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Exclusive 
At Broadstreet’s for 


Only 200 Men 


IT HOLDS ITS CREANE 
1Y THE RAIN! 


| lod wn 


| 
} eo” 


Broadstreet's 


INTRODUCING—The Wonderon suit is be 

ing introduced by Broodstreet’s with this 

half-poge ad placed by Hirshon-Garfield 

in the New York Times and Herald Trib 
une Dec. 6 


Broadstreet’s Tests 
Sales of Wonderon 
Non-Wrinkling Suit 


New York, Nov. 28—Broad- 
street's next week is introducing 
the Wonderon suit, a garment 
which “holds its crease in the 
rain,” to the New York market 
with half-page ads in the New 
York Herald Tribune and Times. 

There are only 200 suits avail- 
able for this area and 1,000 for 
the entire country. 

The suit is made from a new 
fabric called Visa-cloth, a blend 
consisting of 55% Dacron and 
45° worsted. For the present, 
Broadstreet’'s is the exclusive pro- 
ducer. The company will put up 


Many of America’s 
most important 
executives live 


in Greenwich, 


acommunity which appeals 
to families that enjoy the 
better things in life and 
can afford them. Result— 
11.600 Greenwich fami- 
lies have the buying power 
of 20,000 average families. 
This market is effectively 
covered by only one news- 
paper: Greenwich Time, of- 
ten called “the best subur- 
ban daily newspaper in 
America.” 


Notional! Representatives: 
Bogner ond Martin, New York & Chicago 


ae > 2 


Advertising Age, December 3, 1951 
. window displays showing the 
trousers of the Wonderon suit 


holding its crease even though im- 
mersed in water. 

The suit retails at $69.50. Pro- 
|duction will be limited until this 
test is completed. 

Hirshon-Garfield is the Broad- 
| street’s agency. 


| King Midas Names Agency 
King Midas Flour Mills and 

King Midas Feed Mills, divisions 

of Van Dusen Harrington Co., 


Minneapolis, have appointed Crut- 
tenden & Eger, Chicago, to direct 
advertising for their family, bak- 
ery and Semolina flour and form- 
ula feeds, effective Dec. 1. 


$350.000 Spring Drive 
Planned by Munsingwear 
Munsingwear Inc., Minneapolis, 
manufacturer of underwear, foun- 
dation garments and hosiery, has 
announced the biggest campaign 
in its history for next spring. Ap- 
propriations for the first six 
months of the year will exceed 


$350,000. 

Twenty-nine ads will appear in 
12 leading fashion and mass cir- 
culation publications, and tie-in 
aids, consisting of newspaper mats, 


4) 


velox prints, counter card displays 
radio and television scripts and 
statement inserts are offered to re- 
tailers. Campbell-Mithun, Minne- 
apolis, is the agency. 


Jubbeck 


' 


Population over 71,300 


NTY OVER 100,000 


Avalanche - Journal 


ABC CIRCULATION OVER 46,000 


TEXAS DAILY PRESS LEAGUE, INC. 


to make advertising PAY... match it to 


CASE HISTORY 


(PACKAGED FOOD PRODUCT) 


Percentage-wise, this advertiser appeared 
to have a proper balance to his distribution 
from the viewpoint of major geographical 
market divisions. But when a check of 
individual key city markets was made, here 
was the picture—distribution ranged from 
30% to 100%. (A Canadian Opinion survey) 


DISTRIBUTION 


Advertising cannot sell goods which are “out of 
stock” or “not stocked.” 


The CDNA’s constant checking on the distribution 
of advertised goods via the Canadian Opinion 
Company reveals many weaknesses not always ap- 
parent to sales and advertising managers. 


This information is readily accessible,in confidence, 
to any advertiser who desires up-to-date facts about 
the “in-stock” and “out-of-stock” position of his 
goods in Canada’s markets. 


As is illustrated so clearly in the case-history graph 
to the left, if there is a distortion and unbalanced 
situation in the “distribution” of merchandise, the 
“distribution” of advertising becomes a major 
problem .. . if your advertising is to pay the 
greatest dividends. 


Press reports of “Marketing's Review” say: “Sales Territories 
will have to be microscopically scrutinized with a view to more 


ff: jent coverage by salesmen who will be required to do a more 
etailed job.” 


Back good distribution with advertising in local 
markets. Correct poor distribution by creating con- 
sumer demand where potentials are greatest. You 
can do this with Daily Newspaper advertising. 


TIMING 

Break fast— 
change fast; gear 
your advertising 
to local market 
selling. 


PACE 

“Speed up" or 
“slow down” your 
advertising 
frequency to match 
sales tempo in 

any market. 


SCOPE 

Take all or any 
part of any market. 
It's tailor-made 
and selective. 


IMPACT 

No other medium 
can “hit” so 

many people at 
once and so 
forceably — including 
your dealers. 


Feel free to call upon the Canadian Daily News- 
papers Association for a product-distribution con- 
ference ... Or write. 


OPERATING COSTS of Daily 
Newspapers have increased 
in the last 10 years by over 


194% 


During the same period THE 
MILINE RATE of Canadian Daily 
Newspapers has only increased 


8% 


Canadian DAILY 


I. H. Macdonald, General Manager 
55 University Ave., Toronto, Canada 


NEWSPAPERS Association 
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GETS 14 


a year. 


VERTISING AGE. 


about results: 


If you are looking 


in advertising — the 
in ADVERTISING 


OF $20 000 JOB... 


Like a great many people, this man in Cincinnati 
decided he would like a better job. Unlike most 
people, he wanted one which paid at least $20,000 
SO, he placed a classified ad in the 
‘Advertising Market Place” 


“Though my.-ad fairly screamed at least $20,000, 
| have so far had 14 legitimate answers. These 
are all from blue ribbon agencies in New York, 
Chicago, Cleveland, 
replies are still coming in.” 


to fill one — if you have anything to buy or sell 


place to tell your story 


OFFERS 


columns of AD- 
And here’s what he said 


Milwaukee, etc., and the 


for a position, or for a man 


“Advertising Market Place” 
AGE is the most resultful 


Information for Advertisers 


No 4183. Study of Textile Market 
Textile World presents a new 
ket and media file for 1951-52, 


prepared in with NIAA 


Mia 


accordance 


recommendations, covering mar-| 
ket reulation, readership, edi- | 
torial history, services, rates, list | 
of advertiser etc. Charts, maps 
and tables make for easy under- 


} 
standing 


| Fourteenth Annual 


No 4185. Data for Central Indiana 

Heart of Hoosierland” is a new 
" ket data folder offered by the | 
Indianapolis Star and the Indian- 
apoits News, providing essential 
Market fac for the 44 counties 
within a 100-mile radius of Indi- 
Bnapolis. Detailed statistics are set 
Zorth under 21 major headings 
No. 4186 New Study of Pittsburgh 

Varket 
Pointing ovt that the Pittsburgh 


trading area has a population larg- 


er than 25 different states in the 
Union, the Pittsburgh Press pre- 
fen! in exhaustive new study, 
*Are You Getting Your Share of 
Balk from the $2 Billion Pitts- 
burgh Retail Market?” Replete 
with maps, charts, diagrams and 
photos, the book gives an over-all 
and up-to-date picture of present 
opportunities in the Pittsburgh ter- 
ritory 
No. 4187. Architects as Interior 

Decorators. 

Pointing out that interior and 
exterior design are inseparable in| 
modern architectural practice, Pro-| 


Architecture offers a new 
survey which sizes up the market 
for interior design products among 
architects. Entitled “Interior De- 
Data,” the study covers the 
types of buildings for which archi- 
tectural firms designing in- 
teriors, the kinds of products which 
tney and the extent to 
which they specify these products 
type and by brand name. Rec- 


gressive 


are 


select, 


by 


Note 


| interested 


ommended for everyone 
in paints, floor cover- 
ings, furniture, lighting fixtures, 
air conditioning, office equipment, 
ete 


reading 


prehensive Study of Farm and 
Farm Equipment Market 

Implement & Tractor offers its 
Statistical 
Number in which, 
anywhere, published all the 
basic farm market data plus com- 


Is 


| house 


| WANTED by well established Rubber Band | 


Advertising Age, 


HE ADVERTISING MARKET PLACE 


Rates 
lines (maximum—two) 30 letters and 


90¢ per line, minimum charge $3.60. Cash with order. 


Figure all cap 
spaces per line; upper & lower case 40 


per line. Add two lines for box number. Deadline Wednesday noon 12 days 


Preceding publication date. 
column inch. Regular card discounts, 


Display classified takes card rate of $12.00 per 


size and frequency, apply on display. 


HELP WANTED 
Advertising agency account handler with 
3 years’ or more agency experience is 
offered exceptional opportunity by 25-year 
established, growing agency with challen- 


POSITIONS WANTED 
DIRECTOR OF ADVERTISIS OR) 
CREATIVE HEAD FOR AD AGENCY 

Seasoned man with well-rounded experi- 
ence in all phases of consumer and indus- 


ging national accounts. Must know all me- trial advertising. Now advertising-sales 
dia, be strong copy man, have abundant promotion manager for large manufactur- 
drive, good record for getting along with er. Excellent supervisor and “‘idea-spark- 
people and under 34 years. A really ex- er” for art and copy. Highly developed 
ceptional chance for advancement for design and word sense, organizational 
right man. Only experienced need apply ability, and knowledge of production, $15.,- 
ge resume, snapshot. President Evans 000. New York area 
Associates, 9th floor, Dan Waggoner Box 4153, ADVERTISING AGE, 
Bide Fort Worth 2, Texas 11 E. 47th St., New York 17, N. ¥ 
ADVERTISING & PUBL es ADVERTISING SALES EXECUTIVE 
: ONS 25 yrs. with three leading trade pubs, Out 


2063 


experience 


209 S. State St 
COPY WRITER- whose 
writing and merchandising to 
agents; mail-order ads and litera- 
Busy 25-man Chicago agency offers 
starting salary and future 

Box 4151, ADVERTISING AGE, 

200 E. lilinois St.. Chicago 11, Il 
FRED J. MASTERSON 
ADVERTISING & PUBLISHING 

PERSONNEL 
All types of positions for men 
185 N. Wabash FR 2-0115 


Chicago 
includes 
house-to- 


ture 
good 


and women 
Chicago 


manufacturer side line with 
non-conflicting lines Attractive offer 
Write P. O. Box 869, Alliance, Ohio 
PERSONALIZED SERVICE 
Advertising-Promotion & Sales Managers 
Copywriters-Account Executives-Editors 
Artists-Merchandising-Research-Layout- 
Radio-TV-Production and Salesmen 
THE HONES COMPANY 


salesman 


14 E. Jackson Bivd Chicago 4, Il 
LAYOUT AND PRODUCTION MAN 
Indiana consumer hard goods manufactur 
er has immediate opening for experienced 
man to do out-of-the-ordinary roughs and 
comprehensives for catalog pages, folders 
direct mail, packages, displays; supervise 
| photography; work closely with finished 


| 
| 


|No. 4190. Latest and Most Com-| 


| Factory 
for the first time | 


| 


art studios; follow thr 
of engravings, printing 
and offset. Merchandising 
asset. Large volume work to handle Will 
be one of 4-man advertising staff, Com- 
pany also has service. Location 
growing city of 
Box 4152, ADVERTISING 
200 E. Illinois St., Chicago 11 
SALESMAN WANTED 


representation is needed for 


ough on productior 
both letterpress 
sense valuable 


agency 
20,000 

AGE 

iil 


Vi wigraph ‘See our advertisement on Page 

Graphic arts background required 
Good commission basis. Exclusive terri- 
tories open. Give full particulars of pres 
}ent activities in first letter Write V. R 
Johnson, Varigraph Co Inc Box 690 


U. S. Cen-| Madison 1, 


plete farm equipment statistics} 
trom the latest (1950) 

sus of Agriculture. It covers 44,- 
000 county and state census fig- 


ures on all types of tractors, motor 
trucks, autos, milking machines, 
combines, pick-up balers, corn 
pickers, etc., well data on 
electricity, electric water systems, 
home freezers and farm cash in- 
come. Also given are latest figures 
on farm machinery production and 
sales, with special features inter- 
preting trends and developments 
since 1945. Recommended reading 


as as 


No. 4188. Spanish Radio in Texas 


Under the title of “The Latin- 
American Audience and Market 
of Austin, Tex.,” Station KXTN 
presents the results of a survey 


among its Spanish-speaking listen- 
The book covers radio owner- 
ship, listenership, language prefer- 


ers 


ences, exposure to other media, 
home ownership, and family buy- 
ling power 

No. 4189. Movies as Candy Outlets. 


“A New $85,000,000 Candy Mar- 
ket” is the title of a study offered 
by The Modern Theatre analyzing 
buying practices and sales volume 


of confections through movie 
houses, Practical suggestions are 
given for developing business in 


the field, and the picture is round- 
ed out with brief media data. 


Inquiries for the items listed above will net be serviced beyond Jan. lA. 


USE COUPON TO OBTAIN INFORMATION 


200 E. Illinois St., Chicago 11, Il. 


—please print or type) 


Readers Service Dept., ADVERTISING AGE 


Please send me the following (insert number of each item wanted 
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Wis 


WANTED! 


Man with strong agricultur- 
al background for creative, 
research and executive 
work in well-established 
4-A agency handling many 
prominent national ac- 
counts. Write in confidence 
to Box 8020, ADVERTISING 
AGE, 200 E. Illinois St., Chi- 
cago 1], Ill. 


the} 


Available .. . 
p-No teh ADVERTISING, 
Joe CHANDISING Man. .- 


For MANUFACTURER —A? manoger 
calibre. Strong 
sales promotion, merchandising, media, plon- 
ning, budget contro!. At present assistant ad 
manager 
For AGENCY — -Creative campaign and 
opy-wise. Strong point-of 
sale, merchandising. Contact ability. Agency 
bockground 
Food, Package Goods 
experience. Will relocate 
Box 802!, ADVERTISING AGE, 
e 11 E. 47th St., New York 17, N. Y¥ 
eeeeeceeeeeeeseeeeeeseeee 


Drug & General 
Salory: $10,000 


young, capable, ethical 

SPACE SALESMAN 

would like to associate 

with well established trade 

poper in greater Chicago crea 
Box 8023, ADVERTISING AGE 


200 E. Illinois St., Chicago 11, tH! 
ADVERTISING MANAGER, 38, desires 
more RESPONSIBILITY 
e 15 years in food, beverage, hotel, travel, 


industrial 
e Now directing $1,000,000 media & promo- 
tion budget domestic & Latin America, 
e Seeking officer-of-firm status 
e Available in 30 days 


BOX 1320, GRAND CENTRAL ANNEX 


New York City 


standing sales record. At present V. P. in 
charge of sales for leading nat’'l trade pa 


per 
in 


Particularly interested in relocating 
a smaller town—preferably in the south 

a i town for our young son to grow 
ip 

“Box 4154, ADVERTISING AGE. 

11 E. 47th St., New York 17, N. Y¥ 
SPACE SALESMAN 
business. College 
middle west 

Box 4155, 
200 E 


Go getter for 
graduate. Known 


new 
in 


ADVERTISING AGE, 
Illinois St., Chicago 11, Ill 
AVAILABLE NOW! 

aggressive young advertising 
colleg r promotion and ad- 
exp nationally-known 
firm. Excellent references. Will 
consider agency, private business 

| jox 4156, ADVERTISING AGE 

| 200 E Illinois St., _ Chicago 11, Til 
AGGRESSIVE 
publicity 
me ip 
national orgar 
house organ i 

Box 4157 PADVERTISING 
11 E. 47th St.. New York 17 
Layout art director w th 10 years experi 


Ambitious, 


man. 26 


vertising 
nedicine 


ynal-minded editor 
creative ability, fol 
important dept. of 
in a in major 


accot 


pre 
director 
now heads 
ge 


AGE 
N.Y 


ence des. position in age ps studio or cre- 
ative printe Samples shown 

Box 4158, ADVERT!SING AGE, 

200 E. Illinois St., Chicago 11, Hl 


| EDITOR-FEATURE WRITER; 6 years na- 


tional newspaper syndicate; by-line; 
sears New York fiction publishing field 
|} woman, 33, attractive Chicago vicinity 
Box 4162, ADVERTISING AGE, 
200 E. Illinois St., Chicago 11, Ill 


} ACCOUNT EXECUTIVE 
| 19 years v 


‘ll paid experience selling. con- 

tacting large food, drug accounts. New 
York and Chics 1Z0 experience, but prefer 
malle city nsidered good public 
speaker and meeting conductor. Very in 
terested in possibility of applying agen 
knowledge to radio or TV station plan- 


and sales 
| Box 4161 
200 E 


Available on short notice 
ADVERTISING AGE 


Illinois St., Chicago 11, Ill 


} REPRESENTATIVES AVAILABLE 
REPRESENTATIVE: “BRANDS YOt 


KNOW", established group couponing 
| plan now covering West Coast markets 
is selecting representation in New York 
and Chicago to arrange participation of 
food and drug manufacturers in 1952 mail 
ings already scheduled. Our complete di- 
rect advertising and distribution services 
can also be offered. Present clients are 
among nation’s largest and finest. Individ- 
ial or small agency with no food or drug 


accounts considered. Direct advertising 


food merchandising backgrounds desired 


Write me at once giving personal, family 
and business history with references. Prir 
cipal our firm will interview in New York 
December 10; Chicage, December 13 


Box 4159, ADVERTISING 
200 E. Illinois St., 


AGE 
Chicago 11, Ill 


RECOMMENDED SPACE 
REPRESENTATIVES 
Independent eastern 
atives of unusual character is recommend 
ed by long-established national trade pub- 
lication, located in Midwest, with dis 
tinguished position in its industry. Publi- 
cation believes that this agent, based on 
ten-year record of conscientious applica- 
tion not only to space sale, but to general 
publication welfare, could render similar 
service to another publication of like 
standing 
Box 4160, 
200 E 


ADVERTISING 
Illinois St., 


AGE 
Chicago 11, Ill 
MISCELLANEOUS 


Rubber Cement U. $3.15 Gallon. Post-Paid 


Pure, white, stainless. For all graphic arts 
Money back guarantee, Albert J. Gredell 
Coe., 5236 B Enright Av., St. Louis 8, Mo 


WANTED! 

Space Salesman for 
Top-Rated Business Paper 
We are looking for a man for 
our Chicago office who has 
more than merely cut his eye 
teeth in advertising selling tech- 
niques — a man who can ap- 
proach top personnel among 
agencies, publications, radio 
stations and graphic arts sup- 
pliers with confidence. Salary 
with bonus opportunities, plus 
attractive employee benefit 
plan and expenses. Your letter 
of application will be kept 

strictly confidential. 

Box 8024, ADVERTISING AGE 
200 E. Illinois St. 
Chicago 11, Ill. 


December 3, 1951 


Coming 
Conventions 


advertising represent- | 


| 


*Indicates first listing in this column. 

Dec. 27-29. American Marketing Assn., 
winter conference, Hotel Kenmore, Bos- 
ton 

*Jan 
ing Manager's Assn., 
lanta 

Jan. 19-20, 1952. National Advertising 
Agency Network, western regional meet- 
ing. Nicollet Hotel, Minneapolis. 

Jan. 21-23, 1952. Newspaper Advertis- 
ing Executives Assn., Edgewater Beach 
Hotel, Chicago 

Jan. 24-26, 1952. Advertising Assn. of 
the West, midwinter conference, Oak- 
land, Cal 

Jan. 25-26, 
vertising Managers, 
Louis 

Jan 


6-8. Southern Classified Advertis- 
Hotel Ansley, At- 


1952. Assn. of Railroad Ad- 
Sheraton Hotel, St 


26-27, 1952. National Advertising 
Agency Network, eastern regional meet- 
ing, New Weston Hotel, New York. 

Feb. 8-9, 1952. Pennsylvania Newspaper 
Publishers’ Assn., display advertising con- 
ference, Penn Harris Hotel, Harrisburg. 

*Feb. 11-12. Inland Daily Press Assn., 
midwinter meeting, Congress Hotel, Chi- 
cago 

April 1-3, 1952. Point of Purchase Ad- 
vertising Institute annual symposium, 
Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, New York 

May 25-28, 1952. National Business 
Publications, spring meeting, Skytop 
Lodge, Skytop, Pa 

June 8-11, 1952. Advertising Federation 
of America, 48th annual convention and 
exhibit, Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, New York 

June 22-26, 1952. Advertising Assn. of 
the West, annual convention, Olympic 
Hotel, Seattle 

June 29-July 2, 1952 
trial Advertisers Assn 
Palmer House, Chicago 

June 10-14, 1953. National Business Pub- 
lications, spring meeting, Broadmoor 
Hotel, Colorado Springs, Colo 


National Indus- 
annual conference, 


Estate Stove Featuring 
Duncan Hines in ‘52 Drive 

Advertising promotion for Es- 
tate Stove Co., Hamilton, O., in 
1952 will be “double that of the 
current year,” and will feature 
food authority Duncan Hines in 
national advertising. A Duncan 
Hines cookbook will emphasize the 
new menu variety available with 
Estate’s four specialized cooking 
areas. All ranges shipped from the 
plant will carry a label, “The 
range used by Duncan Hines.” 

Tentative media schedule, placed 
by Don Kemper Co., Dayton, in- 
cludes half-page two-color ads in 
at least six shelter group maga- 
zines. The campaign will break in 
spring issues. 


Martin-Senour Promotes Two 


J. R. Degnan, assistant to the 
manager of the automotive fin- 
ishes division, has been promoted 
to manager of the newly created 
central trade sales district of Mar- 
tin-Senour Paint Co., Chicago. 

Richard J. Wilson has been pro- 
moted to the sales promotion staff, 
with headquarters in Chicago 


Slater Electric to Tyson 

Slater Electric & Mfg. Co., New 
York, manufacturer of electric 
switches and outlets, has appointed 
O. S. Tyson & Co., New York, to 
direct its advertising. Newspapers, 


business papers and direct mail 
will be used. 
AVAILABLE 


to top Miami Agency 
ART DIRECTOR with 20 years back- 
ground in N & Chicago Agencies 
on National & Regional consumer & 
trade accounts. Can go to work im- 
mediately for five figure salary. 
Box 8030, ADVERTISING AGE, 
200 E. Illinois St., Chicago 11, Il. 


A leading St. Louis 
industrial firm is seeking 
an addition to its 
advertising staff. 


Job requires at least 

2 years experience, 
copywriting skill and an 
ability to work with others. 
Box No. 8022 
Advertising Age 

200 E. Illinois St., 
Chicago 11, Illinois 
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Bourjois Inc. 
Starts Drive for 


Evening in Paris 


New York, Nov. 27—The per- 
fume business, traditionally a sea- 
sonal advertiser, is currently 
watching Bourjois Inc., which has 
launched a year-round campaign 
for its Evening in Paris. 

Bourjois, through Foote, Cone 
& Belding, is using Good House- 
keeping, Look, Modern Screen, 
Redbook, Seventeen and True 
Story as its basic list, since a re- 
cent survey indicated that readers 
of these magazines were good cus- 
tomers and prospects for Evening 
in Paris. 

Officials at Bourjois think their 
ads are unusual for the perfume 
field, in that the illustrations show | 
a man and woman together. Most! 
perfume ads, they say, show only] 
a woman. | 


® Moreover, the ads show the 
couple against a quickly recognized 
Parisian background—at evening 
time. 

“People will know at a glance 
what's being advertised, even if 
they don't read the copy,” Bourjois 
Says. 

Evening in Paris, first marketed 
by Bourjois in 1928, got its name 
from a radio program which that 
company sponsored. The perfume 
was the first to be packaged in a 
blue bottle. An immediate success, 
the perfume has in recent years 
been advertised minus the Paris 
tie-in. Each year a different idea 
has been used. 

But the current drive “is bring- 
ing the perfume back to Paris, back 
to the romance that launched the 
product.” Tying in with the mag- 
azine advertising, which runs in 
b&w plus the Evening in Paris blue 
for a reproduction of the bottle 
and the name, will be high-fashion 
store windows and counter cards. 


Precision Names Diekow 
George O. Diekow has been ap- 

pointed sales manager of Preci- 

sion Machine Co., Milwaukee. 


Always De dable Quality and Service 


TWIN CITY 

ENGRAVING COMPANY | 

208 S. STATE ST. ST. JOSEPH, MICH. 

PHOTO ENGRAVING - ART-COPY-LAYOUT 
A ONE COLUMN CUT OR A 
COMPLETE COLOR BOOKLET 


195) 


bxciting things happen 
when us 


ome BOURJOIS 


PARIS AND PEOPLE-— Bourjois Inc. is fea 

turing @ man ond a woman against a 

Parisian background in its new yeor- 

round magozine advertising campaign 
for Evening in Paris perfume 


Zenith Starts Drive 

Zenith Radio Corp., Chicago, is 
using full-page insertions in trade 
publications to announce a Christ- 
mas drive for its television receiv- 
ers, radios and record players 
starting with five full-page color 
ads in the Nov. 30 Collier’s, with 
insertions scheduled for Ladies’ 
Home Journal, Life, Look, The 
Saturday Evening Post and Time. 
Also, a 106-piece display kit, a 
Santa Claus toy give-away, an 
eight-page gift catalog, counter 
pieces and tie-in ads have been 
prepared for dealers 


Offers Projection Chart 

Radiant Mfg. Corp., Chicago, 
producer of projection § screens, 
is offering without charge a pro- 
jection chart which answers ques- 
tions on correct screen sizes and 
models, lens focal lengths and pro- 
jection distances for all types of 
projectors. The chart may be pro- 
cured by writing to the company 
at 2627 W. Roosevelt Rd., Chicago. 


Los Angeles TV Coverage 
The Los Angeles signal area has 


| 1,097,459 television receivers as of 


Nov. 1, according to _ Electric 


League of Los Angeles Inc. 


MOTION without a Motor 


Bottle turns around slowly and continuously 
The stors sporkie intermittently as 
lettering changes color. 


slowly and 


lettering. 


Shade turns around 


ously. Stors sparkle 
intermittently in the 


% Heat-Rotor revolves to 
w Less expensive, more effective than fluorescent 

% For counter or bock-bar display 

& Full colorplastic replica of your product or trademark 
% Heavily embossed and formed, brilliantly colored 

% Non-breckable. Constructed for long life 

% Mokes attractive display with light on or off 

® No installation necessary 
® Priced low in quantity production 


PLASTIC SERVICE CO. 


1725 SO. BROADWAY e LOS ANGELES 15, CALIFORNIA 


continu- 


roduce all motion 


just plug in 


Write for full information & prices 
Some territories open. Representotives write. 


FEFrretrece 


DuKane Promotes Tonn 

DuKane Corp., St. Charles, Il. 
(formerly Operadio Mfg. Co.), 
manufacturer of tape recorders 
and audio-visual equipment, has 
promoted Alwin J. Tonn, mid- 
western district sales manager, to 
sales manager of the commercial 
sound division. 


Kennedy Named Chairman 


Edmund D. Kennedy, advertis- 
ing and promotion manager of the 
plastics division of Monsanto 
Chemical Co., Springfield, Mass., 
has been appointed chairman of 
the public relations committee of 
the Society of the Plastics Indus- 
try Inc. 


HEACH MAINES 


22 MONUMENT SQUARE 
PORTLAND MAINE 


Makes just as much sense as trying to cover 


The BIG 
HOUSTON MARKET 


WITH ONE NEWSPAPER 


(1,259,295 people or 365,347 families — City and RTZ*) 
Here's how to cover 365,347 families: 


re le ee a | 
POST CHRONICLE al 
Circulation Coverage Circulation Coverage 
Daily 160,997 44% 165,142 45% 
Sunday 170,494 46% 179,125 49% 


* ABC Publisher's Statement, Morch 31, 1951 


The HOUSTON POST 


Texas’ Largest Morning Newspaper 


W. P. Hobby, President 
Oveta Culp Hobby, 


Executive Vice President 


Writton and Edded 
To merit vour Confidence 


Nationally Represented by 
MOLONEY, REGAN & SCHMITT, Inc. 


Eugene J. Lemcoe, 
Director of Advertising 
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Christmas Parties Can Be Headaches 
in More Ways Than One, Study Shows 


WaAsHINGTON, Nov. 28—“The rea- 
son for not giving Christmas parties 
is because our employes, like a lot 
of others, want alcoholic beverages 
present. This usually leads to un- 
tuvorable actions.” 

This opinion was expressed 
R. E. Keller, industrial relations 
director, Acklin Stamping Co., in 
a survey conducted and prepared 
by the Bureau of National Affairs 
on employers’ year-end problems. 
One hundred and sixty personnel 
executives participated in the sur- 
vey 

Lavern E. Gelow, personnel 
manager, Peter Eckrich & Sons, 
Kalamazoo, substantiated Mr. Kel- 
ler’s thinking and added 

“I do not favor company-spon- 
sored Christmas parties where 
drinks are served. About ten years 
ago we discontinued this practice 
when the last two parties became 
brawls.’ Perhaps because certain 
employes do not drink alcoholic 
beverages except at a party of this 
kind, it is not unusual for such a 
person to get ‘tight’ and do things 
for which they later embar- 
rassed 

‘Sometimes, too, when these are 
restricted to employes, the parties 
a@re apt to become the source of 
family disagreements. The Christ- 
Mas season seems hardly the time 
to encourage such situations.” 


by 


are 


eA strict) opinion was ex- 
pressed by Kenneth Rutledge, per- 
Sonnei director of the Ramsey 
Corp., St. Louis - 

“We do not frown on the idea 
@f alcoholic beverages, as no in- 
@Gdent has occurred which has 
taken away any of the fun of the 
Party. We have an unwritten rule 
that a certain quota of alcoholic 
Beverages will be served and when 
that is exhausted, it is not to be 
replenished. This has the effect 
af restricting consumption even 
though some individuals may get 
more than their share.” 

Frank E. Coho, coordinator of 
employe relations, Blaw-Knox Co., 
Pittsburgh, commented 

“Alcoholic beverages should not 
be the for the party nor 
should they be served in any large 
qQWantities. But if used very moder- 
ately they break down formality 
and encourage good fellowship. I 
would prefer to see alcoholic bev- 
erages outlawed if it would work, 
but until human nature changes 
we should be realistic about human 


behavior.” 


less 


reason 


8 John Kirtley, director of public 
and employe relations, Texas Gas 
Transmission Corp., Owensboro, 
Ky., advised “permitting a limited 
amount of beer to be served.” 
Eugene E. Fisher, personnel di- 
rector of Willys-Overland Motors, 
Toledo, pointed out that manage- 
ment should also conduct itself 
properly at the Christmas party 
“One of the most important fac- 
tors is for the company officials 
to know how to properly conduct 
themselves at one of these func- 
tions...If they are unable to act 
naturally and seem to be a part of 
the group spirit, more harm than 
good is a definite result. Either an 
air of superiority or one of trying 
to ‘get down,’ as they think, to the 
worker's level is sure death to the 
hope of establishing more happy 
relationships by means of a com- 
pany-sponsored holiday party.” 
On the safety factor of “drinking 
parties,” one personnel executive 
added: 
“It is a crime in my book to send 
an employe home to his wife and 
family drunk.” 


@ On the subject of Christmas 
bonuses, although slightly more 
than half of the 160 companies rep- 


resented in the report gave em- 
ployes and supervisors a year-end 
bonus, many company executives 
argued that the morale value of 
bonuses was quickly lost as em- 
ployes come to rely on the annual 
“handout.” 

Cleve Rumble, director of em- 
ploye relations, Courier Journal 
and Louisville Times Co., com- 
mented: 

“We formerly paid a year-end 
bonus at Christmas time which was 
computed on a percentage of earn- 
ings. This practice was discontin- 
ued several years ago because it 
was taken for granted and did not 
produce any discernible benefits 
to the company.” 

Thomas J. Oliver, plant manager 
of B. B. Chemical Co., Cambridge, 
Mass., advised caution in starting 
the practice in the first place. 

“In places where there is no 
bonus given, or in new plants or 
businesses, employes should be 
paid each week for the work they 
do and not depend upon the other 
factor that determines how the 
bonus is granted.” 


® Some advocates of sound wage 
administration feel that all em- 
ploye compensation should be 
based on ability and job content. 
One company reported: 

“In our view a bonus is an ad- 
mission that wage and salary ad- 
ministration does not adequately 
reflect and recognize performance 
on the job.” | 

Typically, the Christmas bonus | 
figures out to about a week’s wages | 
for each employe, the report states, | 
but the exact formula by which 
the bonus is computed varies from 
company to company. One com-| 
pany gives 3¢ for each hour work- 
ed during the year, giving full- 
attendance employes about $60,| 
and penalizing those with poor at- 
tendance. 

Despite the popularity of this} 
figure, a significant number of! 
companies pay bonuses above and| 
below a week’s earnings. On the| 
low side, a few companies give “ 
lump sum ranging from $10 to) 
$25. The report states that the} 
latter should be classified as “cash 
gifts” rather than a Christmas! 
bonus. 


@ About one-quarter of the com- | 
panies represented in the survey} 
distribute gifts to employes. The} 
practice of giving Christmas gifts | 
is more prevalent among smaller | 
companies (32%) than larger ones 
(18%). About 30% of these gifts 
are in the form of cash, ranging 
from $4 to $25. Another 10% of the 
gifts, however, constitute “fixin’s” 
for the holiday dinner—hams, tur- 
keys, fruit, candy, cake, etc. The} 
value of such gifts seldom exceeds 
$12; in most cases the amount] 
spent for each employe ranges be-| 
tween $5 and $10. 

The cash gift in some cases rep- 
resents a transition from an older 
tradition. R. R. Blackburn, v.p. of | 
the Southern California Gas Co., 
Los Angeles, refers to the cash as| 
a “turkey check” and comments: 

“The so-called $10 ‘turkey check’ 
s the extension of a tradition 
| which began at the turn of the 
century when a large predecessor 
unit gave its employes a ‘turkey 
and a bottle of wine’ the day be- 
fore Christmas. The wine feature 
; dropped out during Prohibition and 
the whole process became so im- 
practical that we have substituted | 
|a ‘turkey check’ in lieu of the! 
| actual delivery of the birds.” 


|@ An interesting personnel angle 
| was developed by J. C. Breithaupt, 
| personnel director of the Dodge 
Steel Co., Philadelphia. 

| “We have given a cash Christ- 
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How Federal Regulations Affect Bonuses 


Type of Bones Wage Contre Selery Comroi Wage Hour Lae Tas Rules 
2 Roses Rules 
“Conuactual™ on "Es Payments may de continued Payments may de continued Payments must be [Deductible im figur- 


tablished” --A define 
formula for derermin 
ing both amount of 
donus fund and distr 
ution among em 
ployees 


if pian was “emabdlished” 
prior to January 25. 195) 
However average amount or 
percentage may not exceed 
that of preceding year and no 
€ may get amount or 


approve 


ae larger than 
pad to any employee 
® preceding year 


if plan was in effect on jan- 
wary 2. 195) 
aot be changed to marease 
payments without prior 


nciuded in figur- 
ing regular rave 
wales pian cual! 


Plan may 


donation of gift, wd- 
ject to withholding 
tx 


Semi Discretionary nae 


Bonus fund may not eneed 
arnwwnt produced by apple 


Payments must be Seine 
tac luded in figut 


og Ceguiat (ate 


argest paid any employee 


preceding year, no empioyee 


five years between 1946 and 


Same 


payment and amount| 
are determined at 

sole dim retion of 
employer at of near 
end of Donus period 
and not pursuant to 


may be paid bonus of 25 per 1950. inclusive. provided no | egreeme u 
ent or more of total pay for | employee is paid an amount | promise causing em 
year #ithout prior approwa in excess of highest Bonus ployees to expect 
paid any employee in dase payments regularly 
Dow at and distribution 
co § to historical or usual 
practices 
Gifts of Gratuities Not subject to stabilization rules if they are the type for which | Payments not Not deductible in 


employer does not take a deduct 


© an figuring tanadie income) ci 


uded in figuring | figuring employer's 
tenable wcome. sot 
subject to withholding 
unlem appear un 
reasonadiy large 


reguiat rave if they 


mas gift for the past 10 or 15 years, 
the amount to each employe, from 
president to janitor, being the 
same. Five years ago we began a 
practice of mailing these gifts to 
the employe’s home. We post a 
notice to this effect about Dec. 1 
and it is surprising the number of 
address changes we receive at 
this time. It is the best method 
we know of keeping our addresses 
up to date and it also serves to 
let the employe’s family know of 
the gift.” 


s The report states that, with few 
exceptions, lower-level supervisors | 
received the same gifts as non- 
supervisors. 

Although most companies dis- 
courage the practice of employes 
giving gifts to supervisors, only 
about 25% have a flat rule pro- 
hibiting supervisors from accepting 
gifts from an employe under them 
In many companies, the absence 


/of such a rule simply means that 


the problem has not arisen. It is 
interesting to note that one-third 
of the larger companies have found 
it necessary to set up a rule against 
gifts to supervisors, while less than 
20% of smaller companies have 
done so. 


® Harry L. Simmons, personnel di- 
rector of Scullin Steel Co., points 
out that “...it is true that employes 
sometimes want to show their ap- 
preciation, but it is to my thinking 
that a foreman can stop it before 
it happens and the employes will 
respect him for it.” 

W. J. Reilly, manager of labor 
relations, International Harvester 
Co., Chicago, says 

“We do not believe we need or 
should have specific written rules 
against all possible forms of dis- 
honesty in order to effectively dis- 
courage dishonest employe prac- 
tices...On the other hand, we do 
not attempt to discourage the oc- 
casional incident of employe 
groups or others in an honest spirit 
of friendship presenting a token 
gift to a management person pro- 
vided the action is completely vol- 
untary and without suggestion, 
urging, or coercion from the recip- 
ient.” 

Rules forbidding employes to ac- 
cept gifts from other firms doing 
business with the company are 
found in less than 5% of smaller 
companies, and almost 30% of 
larger companies, according to the 
report. 


—From “Bonuses Benefits & Binges, 
published by Bureau of National Affairs 

P. J. Larrabbe, personnel direc- 
tor of John Morrell & Co., Ottum- 
wa, la., remarks: 

“Many firms will give gifts but 
the monetary value is small. If 
a supervisor receives a gift of 
substantial value, it must be re- 
turned.” 

(AA this week received a notice 
from D. R. Farquhar, purchasing 
agent, 
ford, Ill. that Christmas gifts 
would not be accepted. The card 
read: “It is our desire that firms 
or individuals with whom we have, 
or may have, business relations, do 
not send gifts to the officers or 
employes of this company. The 
company, while appreciating the 
spirit in which these gifts have 
been tendered, is certain that our 
friends in business will not mis- 
interpret this action in making the 
above request.”} 


@ The report also points out that 
on the holiday day-off problem 
50% of the companies will allow 
some time off on the Monday be- 
fore Christmas and will allow no 
time off on the Monday before 
New Year’s Day. 

Typical of the comments about 
“days-off” during the holidays are: 

“No time off but some employes 
arrange vacations at this time. 

“No shutdown but consideration 
of individual request. 

“We allow one day off for shop- 
ping.” 


Boosts Murdoch, Halliday, 
Forms Utah AM Network 

Radio Service Corp. of Utah, 
Salt Lake City, has promoted D. 
Lennox Murdoch, director of TV 
operations, to manager of KSL- 
TV, Salt Lake City, and Eugene M. 
Halliday, KSL-TV sales manager, 
has been promoted to manager of 
KSL 
Frank B. McLatchy has been ap- 
pointed manager of a regional AM 


network now being formed by the} 


company, and Melvin B. Wright 
has been appointed merchandising 
director for the new network. 


Forms TV Sales Company 
Consolidated Television Produc- 
tions Inc., Hollywood, has organ- 
ized Consolidated Television Sales 
as an exclusive sales organization 
for television programs on film. 


Franz Wagner Elected V. P. 

Raymond Loewy Associates, 
New York, industrial designer, has 
elected Franz Wagner, manager of 
the Chicago office, to v.p. 


FCC Ends Richards 
Case; Renews Three 
Station Licenses 


WASHINGTON, Nov. 28—Over- 
riding the objections of its gen- 
eral counsel and the chief of its 
broadcast division, the Federal 
CommunicationsCommission voted 
today to close the so-called Rich- 
ards cuse by renewing the licenses 
of three powerful clear channel 
stations which had been owned by 
the late G. A. Richards. 

Renewal of the licenses—KMPC, 
Los Angeles, WJR, Detroit, and 
WGAR, Cleveland—was tied up 
for more than two years while the 
FCC investigated charges that Mr. 
Richards fired newscasters who 
refused to “slant” the news. 

After Mr. Richards died on May 
28, 1951, the FCC hearing examin- 
er, James D. Cunningham, pro- 
posed to drop the case on the 
grounds that the death of Mr. 
Richards eliminated the main issue. 


® FCC staff members countered 
that public interest required full 
litigation of the case, as warning to 
other broadcasters who might be 
tempted to slant news. 

In ruling to renew the licenses 
and transfer the station to Mrs. 
Richards, the FCC said Mr. Rich- 
ards’ personal actions were the 
chief subject that had to be con- 
sidered. It pointed out that Mrs. 
Richards has promised there would 
not be any news slanting. 

Commissioner Paul Walker said 
he felt the case should have been 
pressed to a final decision. Chair- 
man Wayne Coy and Commission- 
er Frieda Hennock voted for re- 
newal, but appended a warning 
that they were relying on “Mrs. 
| Richards’ repudiation of the con- 
}duct under inquiry.” 


Barber-Colman Co., Rock- | 


@ “We recognize that the personal 
equation inevitably enters into the 
|selection and broadcasting of news 
items, but conduct which mani- 
| fests a disregard of the goal of ob- 
jectivity in news presentation can- 
| not help but adversely affect char- 
acter qualifications under the 
|Communicatiotis Act,” they de- 
| clared. 

| Meanwhile, in renewing the li- 
;cense of WDSU, New Orleans, the 
FCC issued a warning that broad- 
casters must not censor political 
speeches, even if they appear to 
be libelous. 

The FCC reiterated its finding 
two years ago in the Port Huron 
case, where it said Congress, in 
preventing broadcasters from cen- 
soring political speeches, relieved 
them of responsibility for libel. 


@ The FCC said WDSU had cen- 
sored speeches, but that its license 
was being renewed because the 
commission's position has not been 
clear up until this time. 

The FCC indicated today’s warn- 
ing will be the last that broad- 
casters will get. 


Stratman Gets 3 Accounts 

Edward A. Stratman Advertis- 
ing, Huntington Park, Cal., has 
acquired the accounts of Page Oil 
Tool, Long Beach manufacturer of 
tubing anchors and other oil well 
equipment (Dozier-Graham-East- 
man, Los Angeles, had the account 
previously); Rasmussen Mfg. Co., 
| Hollydale manufacturer of bearing 
| swivel fittings, and Mutual Liquid 
{Gas Equipment Co., Inglewood. 
| Trade publications and direct mail 
will be used. 


| Elgin Buys Hadley Co. 

Elgin National Watch Co., Elgin, 
Ill., has purchased all the out- 
standing stock of Hadley Co., 
, Providence manufacturer of metal 
watch bands and men’s jewelry. 
Hadley will be operated under its 
present management as a wholly 
|; owned subsidiary of Elgin. The 
torn price was approximately 
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Fruehauf Cites 
Advertising as 
Success Factor 


| 
CLEVELAND, Nov. 27—Advertis- | 
ing to help “the customer, the in-| 
dustry and the public” has “ot 
build Fruehauf Trailer Co., De-| 
troit, from a small wagon shop to 
a $150,000,000-a-year business. 
Two other factors have contri- 
buted to Fruehauf’s advertising 
and sales success: (1) the adver- 
tising has been doggedly consist- 
ent, and (2) it has been linked 
with total Fruehauf operations by 


close liasion between Fruehauf 
management and its advertising 
men. 

Roy Fruehauf, president, related 
these highlights of the Fruehauf 
story in a talk at the annual per- 
formance awards luncheon of the 
Cleveland Advertising Club (AA,| 
Nov. 16). 


e “From the day the first Frue- 
hauf trailer was built in 1914, those 
who pioneered our company be- 
lieved in, and made good use of 
advertising,” Mr. Fruehauf said. | 

It was his older brother Harvey, 
Mr. Fruehauf said, who took hold 
of the trailer idea, “caught a vi-| 
sion of what this useful tool could 
mean to American industry,” and 
started its promotion. Up to then, 
the Fruehaufs were in the wagon- | 
building business, founded by their 
father in 1896. 

“The first thing Harvey did was 
to buy $50 worth of space in the 
American Lumberman and pub- 
lish the first Fruehauf advertise- 
ment,” he said. 

American Lumberman was se-| 
lected because the first Fruehauf) 
trailer happened to be built for a 
Detroit lumber concern that asked | 
the elder Fruehauf to make it a 
load-carrying vehicle that could 
be hauled behind another Detroit 
vehicle, a Ford Model T roadster. 
“There weren't any motor trucks 
as such in those days,” Mr. Frue- 
hauf said, continuing: 


s “Dad and Harvey were mighty 
interested and impressed with the 
way in which this first Fruehauf 
worked out. So was the customer 
and he proceeded to buy more 
like it. As a result, Harvey began 
to call on other lumber concerns 
and to advertise in the trade pub- 
lications.” 

Mr. Fruehauf said that he, 
meanwhile, grew out of knee pants 
and, not chased from the factory 
any more, joined the family firm. 
In 1949 he became president, with 
Harvey going on to the board 
chairmanship. 

Les Allman, in charge of sales 
promotion activities during the 
intervening years, was made Frue- 
hauf v.p. in 1939, working beside 
Harvey Fruehauf. He recently re- 


PREPAREDNESS EFFORT 
BOOSTS NEGRO INCOME 


$15 BILLION MARKET— 
AND STILL GROWING! 


Negro income up, employment up, pur- 
ing wer up — and they're still 
rising! e Negro market is big business 
— and getting bigger every day! 15 mil- 
lion American Negroes must eat, drink, 
clothe themselves; spend $15 billion on 
by you sell. Sell the Negro market — 
the way they want to be sold — through 
their own Race publications, the news- 
genere and a they welcome into 
ir homes and hearts. Negroes are loyal 

to their own publications — they buy e 
ey'll 


a effort pays off big in the Negro 
ress! For full details write Interstate 

nited Newspapers, 545 Fifth Ave., N. Y., 
serving America’s leading advertisers for 
over a decade 


ONE EXAMPLE: tor « pubiication that 
sells the cream of this rich market. you can't 
beat the New Courier—read by 1,500,000 Negroes 


ca's most complete weekly newspaper. 
Hegro—you'll sell the Negro! Act now! 


signed to form his own agency, 
the Allman Co., Detroit, which » 
handles the Fruehauf account. 
“There are a lot of advantages 
when the man in charge of adver- 
tising activities has the ear of the | 
president day in and day out and f 
when the president is a man who | 
understands the many ways in 
which advertising can be used ef- 
fectively,” Mr. Fruehauf said 


WPTF Promotes Youngsteadt 
WPTF, Raleigh, N. C., has pro- 


pany. 


Thayer Promotes Miller 
Thayer Inc., Gardner, Mass., 

manufacturer of baby carriages, 

cribs, and juvenile furniture, has 


¥ 
promoted J. Howard Miller, sales * 0 


representative in the southeastern | 
states since August, 1951, to assist-! 
ant sales manager. 


for full data! 
moted R. W. Youngsteadt, director 
of advertising and sales promotion, ™ om : . whe 
to sales manager. He succeeds Ollie 
L. Carpenter, who has resigned 
after an extended illness but who 
will assume other important duties 
and responsibilities with the com- 
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SELECTED READERS .. . 15,000/45%,3WHO CAN | 
AND DO REALLY BUY 70% OF THE 
ANNUAL $7,000,000,000 SPENT 
IN THIS MARKET. . .Send 


TELL YOUR PACKAGING SALES-STORY TO 


. Now...FICTION => 


EDISON MARSHALL 
MARIAN SIMS - 


ROBERT TALLANT 
GWEN BRISTOW 
BYRON HERBERT REECE 


See 


SRS 


\ 


in Georgia’s favorite magazine 


Beginning January 6, 1952, we will bring another first 
to our readers: fiction as a new, regular feature of 
our locally-edited Sunday Magazine. 


Honored names in American literature will con- 
tribute to the Magazine. Some of the writers are listed 
above. Their stories will give Georgia's distinguished 
Magazine the added life enjoyed by periodicals which 
regularly include fiction. 

With this innovation, the casual eye that may flick 
the pages on publication day will come back in a mo- 
ment of leisure for adventure, mystery, romance. 

The result to advertisers will be increased value 
and vitality for a medium that long ago established 
itself as a unique instrument of promotion in a grow- 


ing, spending market. 


THE B ATLANTA 


OUT MAl and CONSTITUTION wise 


Circulation 457,147 
National Representatives: Kelly-Smith Company 


...read by 79% of the families in 
Georgia's 166 cities and towns 
of more than 1000 population 
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Regan Boosted to President 

Frank P. Regan, general sales 
manager of Trimont Mfg. Co., di- 
vision of Aetna Industrial Corp., 
Roxbury, Mass., manufacturer of 
wrenches, pipe cutters and pipe 
vises, has been elected president, 
succeeding A. E. Keating, who has 
resigned. Mr. Regan will retain the 
duties of general sales manager 
and will assume the additional re- 
sponsibilities of executive direction 
of the company. 


Here's What We Read! 


If you want full information about 
our coverage drop us a line asking for 
our Beoklet Ne. 60 which lists more 
tlan 2100 publications that we read, 
divided into four major classifications. 
Booklet also contains some interesting 
information about our method of han- 
dling clippings. Beeklet No. 50" Maga- 
zine Clippings Aid Business” tells 
how the service is used by business 
organizations and their agencies. 


BACON'S CLIPPING BUREAU 

Business Papers @ Farm Publications 
sumer M tines 

Dearborn St., 


343 So. 


Chicago 4 
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BUY OUR 


COMICS 
IN A PACKAGE 


Many National Ad- 
vertisers have al- 
ready discovered the 
pulling-power and 
low cost of our 3-way 
"Comic Section” buy. 
Ask our Rep! 


Luggage Co. Starts Drive 
American Tourister Luggage, 
Providence, has announced its ad- 
vertising plans for the remainder 
of the season in double-page copy 
in trade publications. The Hi-Ta- 
per luggage line will be advertised 
in Charm, Holiday, Life, Mademoi- 
selle, New York Times, Seventeen 


and Vogue. Dealers are offered a 
series of free mat ads, counter 
cards and a four-color envelope 
stuffer 


Burlingame Named by 2 

Athletic Shoe Co., Chicago, and 
Southwester Co., Chicago, manu- 
facturer of fishing equipment, have 
appointed Burlingame-Grossman, 
Chicago, to direct their advertising. 
Triangle Advertising Agency, Chi- 
cago, formerly had the Athletic 
Shoe Co. account 


Peoria Metal to Mace 


Peoria Metal Specialty Co., 
Peoria, IIL, manufacturer of kit- 
chen and bathroom metalware, 


has appointed Mace Advertising, 
Peoria, to handle its advertising. 
Trade publications and national 
magazines will be used. 


‘TEST MARKETS” 


NOTHING ELSE- 


IS ADEQUATE 


ANYTHING ELSE- 


IS UNNECESSARY 


In these “SEPARATE SECON- 
DARY” markets, outside papers 
have no influence. To cover 
these markets — use the home- 
town papers...they get results! 


ONE ORDER — ONE BILLING 


You not only get best results in 
these markets by using the 
Home-town papers — bui look 
how easy they are to buy! 


CORRESPONDENTS AND SHY MODELS—The Washington adclub’s 


luncheon meeting recently was enlivened 


radio-TV network correspondents, who pose here with four mem- 


bers of Shy Inc., Washing professional 
In the usual order are: William E. Coyle, 


promotion manager of 


by o panel of four 


models’ organization. 


the Star and panel moderator; 


Everett Holles of the Mutual net- 
work; Ann Hinson, secretary of Shy Inc.; Walter Cronkite of 
WTOP (CBS); Marjabelle Young, president of Shy; Tom Griffin, ad 
manager of the News and adclub president; John Edwards, WMAL 
(ABC); Julie Shadel, treasurer of Shy, and Leif Eid, WRC (ABC). 


To Be Useful, Market Research Must 
Be Used for Prediction, Says Politz 


NEw York, Nov. 28—“If market- 
ing research is to perform a useful 
function, it must be used for pre- 
diction,” and “predictions involve 
risk—the risk that research can be 
detected as not having performed 
well.” 

So said Alfred Politz, president 
of Alfred Politz Research Inc., to- 
day before the New York chapter 
of the American Marketing Assn. 

“Marketing research,” he said, 


|“*is undertaken to guide the manu- 


facturer and advertiser. Guiding 
him means to provide a platform 
for action to enable him to make 
decisions. Every decision entails 
the expectation of the result and, 
thereby, every decision entails a 
prediction.” 


@ Mr. Politz said that while sta- 
tistics and psychology play impor- 
tant parts in the features of a re- 
search project, “there is an area 
which seems to be greatly over- 
looked that belongs in neither of 
these two places—an area very 
much akin to operations research 
which can be called the science of 
polling.” 

“This area contains nothing but 
the problem of experimental de- 
sign applied to a polling operation,” 
he continued. “It is amazing how 
many polls are undertaken with 
complete disregard of the rules of 
experimental design. These rules 
related to polling are absolutely 
unique and cannot be found in any 
other science 


@ “In a certain way, these rules 
are hard to understand in the be- 
ginning, but after they are under- 
stood, they are highly rewarding. 
They make research an instrument 
that, for example, enables the ad- 
vertiser to get with the same 
amount of advertising a substantial 
increase of effect up to several 
hundred per cent. And it enables 
the manufacturer, seeking for im- 
proved products, to find the im- 
provement without the costly trial 
and error procedure of marketing 
the product first and then being 
confronted with failure or success.” 

Mr. Politz said it was regrettable 
that marketing and advertising 
surveys, which disregard the laws 
of experimental design, have “a 
pretty good chance to survive 
whenever a product already is so 
successful that ill-advised adver- 
tising cannot do noticeable harm 
within a short period.” 


® “Since it is the aim of the manu- 
facturer and marketer to influence 
consumers’ preferences, it thereby 
is the preferences and the causes 
which are in the center of the mar- 
keting survey,” he said. “Very of- 
ten the term ‘reason why’ is used 


as if the subjective part of con- 


sumer motivation is sufficient to 
explain preferences and actions of 
people and, thereby, the success 
and failure of marketing and ad- 
vertising.” 

Mr. Politz said marketing re- 
search, in a strict sense, has to 
concern itself with the uncovering 
of relevant causes. 

“The chain of causes is always 
unlimited, but there are only very 
few which are controllable by the 
marketer. These few very often 
look the least impressive and yet 
they are the only ones worth while 
to pay attention to.” 


8 He said that problems of pref- 
| erence were posed because: 
| “(1) There are seeming and 
| genuine preferences; (2) there are 
preferences related to the product 
j} and related with people's opinions 
about the product; (3) preferences 
can be based on observation or 
hearsay; (4) the observation lead- 
ing to preferences can be correct 
or incorrect 

“(5) Preferences cause counter- 
preferences; (6) preferences can 
be innate or of learned nature (if 
Coca-Cola at the beginning of its 
history would have depended on 
taste tests, they are usually 


as 


conducted in marketing and prod- 
uct research, Coca-Cola never 
would have achieved its giant suc- 
cess), and (7) there are differen- 
tial intensities related to prefer- 
ences.” 


8 In discussing ways of overcom- 
ing the hurdles represented above, 
Mr. Politz said that many of the 
traditional question types used in 
marketing, political and sociologi- 
cal questionnaires are misleading. 

One example demonstrating sur- 
vey design as the major problem, 
he said, was provided by the fact 
that, for instance, TV's influence 
on people’s behavior, including 
purchases, cannot be studied by 
comparing TV owners or viewers 
with non-TV owners or non-view- 
ers. 

“Genuine research,” he said, 
“stays away from such a design 
and instead investigates people’s 
behavior before they have a tele- 
vision set and after they have one.” 


Schneberger Joins Crosley ‘ 


Richard H. Schneberger, for- 
merly merchandising manager for 
Coolerator Corp., Duluth, has been 
appointed general service mana- 
ger of the Crosley division of Av- 
co Mfg. Corp., Cincinnati. 


Tom Latham Joins O’Connell 
Thomas W. Latham, formerly 
with Victor A. Bennett Co., New 
York, has joined R. T. O'Connell 
Co., New York, as copywriter and 
assistant account executive. 
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on R.O.P. Color for agency 


production men 


Run-Of-Paper Color is the coming giant of newspaper adver- 
tising. Of the 1556 daily newspapers in the United States, 


486 now print R.O.P. Color. 


Our organization has prepared, in one unique volume, the first 
fully complete and authoritative summary of R.O.P. Color 
specifications. This is a continuous study and as a result of it we 
are continually adjusting recommendations in accordance with 


new requirements. 


Get the facts for yourself: see how most big name national 


advertisers are getting shorper and cleaner color results using 
Bista Pre-Madeready mats, exclusive with Lake Shore. 


Lake Shore 


ELECTROTYPE CO. 
1224 W. VAN BUREN ST. + CHICAGO 7, ILL 


SSCS EC SSE EEE EEE 
NEW YORK . Keilly Electrotype Div 

DETROIT + Michigan Electrotype & Stereotype Div. 

LOS ANGELES « Reilly Plastictype Div 

SAN FRANCISCO + American Electrotype Div. 
INDIANAPOLIS + Advance Independent Electrotype Div. 
ELKHART + Advance Independent Electrotype Div. 

NEW HAVEN + New Hoven Electrotype Div. 


Seeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeseses 
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Department Store Sales... 


Nov. 17 Sales Highest in 4 Years 


WASHINGTON, Nov. 27—With 
Christmas shopping now getting | 
into full swing, the department 
store sales index continues to 
climb to new highs for the year. 
For the week ended Nov. 17, the 
Federal Reserve Board reports that 
the sales index (1939 equals 100) 
hit 375, a 2% rise over the same 
week last year. The mark also is 
the highest for the week since Nov. 
22, 1947, when the index reached 
394. 

The Alexander Hamilton Insti- 
tute in New York points out that, 
for the first time since June, sales 
in October were above the level 
of a year ago, with the increase 


DEPARTMENT STORE 


SALES INDEX 


1975.39 EQUALS 100 


Week to Nov. 17, '51* p375 
Week to Nov. 18, '50*..368 
Week to Nov. 19, '49*..342 
Week to Nov. 20, 48*..371 
Week to Nov. 22, °47*..394 
Week to Nov. 23, *46*..363 


pPreliminary 
*Not adjusted seasonally 


amounting to 5%. For the first ten 
months of this year, it adds, sales 
were 3% higher than in the cor- 
responding period of last year, and 
the prospect is that the total for 
1951 will reach a new high record. 

A survey of mail order concerns 
by the New York Journal of Com- 
merce states that business to date 
is running 10 to 15% ahead of 
last year, and the size of the 
average order has risen some 25%. 


® Around the country, Federal Re- 
serve Board figures for the week 
ended Nov. 17 show spotty declines 
and small gains, with only three 
districts reporting losses: the Min- 
neapolis area was down 7%, the 
Boston district was off 5%, and the 
New York district recorded a 4% 
loss. 

.ne highest district gain was 
registered by Dallas, up 7% over 
last year. The St. Louis and Kan- 
sas City areas showed 6% increas- 
es, and Richmond, Atlanta and 
San Francisco were alleup 5%. 

Losses among the reporting cities 
were generally low: Providence 
and New Haven were down 11% 
and 9%, respectively; Lowell- 
Lawrence <ad Duluth-Superior 
both showed an 8% loss, and 
Minneapolis fell off 7%. 

Augusta reported the largest 
gain for the period, up 25%. Other 
leaders in gains registered by cities 
were: San Francisco, up 23%; 
Wichita, up 16%, and Kansas City 
and San Antonio, both up 14%. 

~% Change from ‘0 

Week Ended 
Federal Reserve Nov. Nov. Nev 
District and City 3 le ii 


UNITED STATES i iz] 2 
Boston District 1 7 5 
New Haven 4 12 9 
Boston 3 17 3 
Lowell-Lawrence 12 13 8 
Springfield 7 4 6 
Providence 8 24 —11 
New York District ” ‘ —t 
Newark 8 10 —6 
Buffalo 9 3 4 
New York 8 r6 -5 
Rochester ll 4 4 
Syracuse 24 9 5 
Philadelphia District 3 rs % 
Philadelphia 3 rs 4 
Cleveland District is ss 4 
skron 21 i4 2 
Cincinnati 11 i4 1 
Cleveland . 18 8 —2 
Columbus 12 17 9 
Toledo 4 5 --1 
Erie 17 10 2 
Pittsburgh 19 19 11 
Richmond District 16 re 5 
Washington 22 8 & 
Baltimore 20 9 4 
Atlanta District 4 orlé 5 
Birmingham 2 1 1 
Jacksonville 10 24 ° 
Miami 51 Be) 4 
Atlanta 6 5 2 
Augusta 4 40 25 
New Orleans 8 18 8 
Nashville 21 12 5 
Chicago District te ” 1 
Chicago 11 1 1 
Indianapolis 12 1 4 
Detroit 1 1 2 
Milwaukee 10 8 3 


St. Louls District 
Little Roc 
Louisville 
St. Louis Area 
Memphis 

Minneapolis District 
Minneapolis 
St. Paul 
Duluth-Superior 

Kansas City District 
Denver 
Wichita 
Kansas City 
St. Joseph 
Oklahoma City 
Tulsa 

Dallas District 
Dallas 
El Paso 
Fort Worth 
Houston 
San Antonio 

San Francisco District 
Los Angeles Area 
Oakland 
San Diego 
San Francisco 
Portland 
Salt Lake City 


| rRevised 


*Data not available 
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Johnson to M. L. Samson 

M. L. Samson Co., Chicago, ad- 
vertising and publishing counsel, 
has appointed George R. Johnson, 
formerly with Doremus & Co., 
Chicago, to its copy staff 


]. A. McDonald Joins NBC 
Joseph A. McDonald, v.p., secre- 
tary and general attorney of 


"lly 


general attorney § and 


secretary 


American Broadcasting Co., New 
York, has been appointed to an 
important executive post, as yet 
unannounced, with National 
Broadcasting Co., New York, ef- 


assistant 


Change for Worcestershire 
Lea & Perrins Inc., New York, 


fective Jan. 1. Mrs. Geraldine B. maker of Worcestershire sauce, 
Zorbaugh has been appointed act- has switched its account from 


ing general attorney of ABC, one 
of the positions vacated by Mr 
McDonald. She had been assistant 


Hewitt, Ogilvy, Benson & Mather, 
New York, to H. B. Humphrey, 
Alley & Richards, New York 


successful formula 
WEAR-RIGHT has a successful 
formula for transportation adver- 
tising. 

Smart appropriate, dramatic copy 
before 8 out of 10 women who use 
public transportation vehicles in 
Cleveland. 


Mitchell, 
MeCandless & Klaus 


527 National City Bank Bldg. 
Cleveland 14, Ohio 


(wart 


. ge 


Za mith, 


like California without the 


You're foiled in California if you miss 
its imland Billion Dollar Valley. That 
market accounts for nearly 1/2 of Cali- 
fornia’s total gross farm income... nearly 
1/5 of its total retail sales.* 


But there's no point in attempting 
Valley coverage with San Francisco or 
Los Angeles papers. Those coast papers 
don't penetrate California's independent 
inland, any more than Philadelphia papers 
penetrate independent Pittsburgh. 

You cover the Valley only when you 
use the solid Jocal papers —the three 
McClatchy papers. Each one reaches 9 
out of 10 families in its ABC city zone 
... half of all families in its ABC trading 
area. Together, they cover the entire Val- 
ley as does no other newspaper combina- 
tion. 


*Sales Management's 1951 Copyrighted Survey 


THE SACRAMENTO BEE THE MODESTO BEE THE FRESNO BEE 


National Representatives 


. O'MARA & ORMSBEE, INC. 


New York © Los Angeles * Detrou * Chicago © San Francisco 
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UP OUTDOOR MODEL—Gathered here to view a model of the painted bulletin 
erected for Union Pacific Railroad at the corner of Hollywood and Vine in Holly 
wood are (left to right): Paul Beach, UP’s ad manager in southern California 
Cornelius Peet, art director; Russ Rullmon, account executive for the company's 
agency, Caples Co., Los Angeles, and Woody Ginn of Pacific Outdoor Advertising 


They who \ 
lost liberty 
f appreciate it 


ey “YN ee — a ee 


“FREEDOM CAMPAIGN—During December, American Oil Co 
will devote its entire monthly showing of more than 4,000 24- 


FOUR-WAY HANDSHAKE— Officers of National Business Publications “‘shoke for good 

luck” after their reelection last week at NBP’s fall meeting in Chicago. From left 

to right are: Rufus Choate, president of Bookout-Choate-Scott, New York, v.p.; 

Russell L. Putmon, president of Putman Publishing Co., Chicago, president; Leonard 

Tingle, president of the Butterick Co., New York. treasurer; and Robert E. Harper, 
Washington, executive v.p. and secretary 


12TH HARVEST PARTY— There were a lot of awards and much fun for many people—900 in all—at the annual 
Harvest Party given in Chicago Nov. 20 by the farm publications for their advertising friends. LEFT: W 
Rockwell of Ruthrauff & Ryan holds the Prairie Farmer door prize he won, with PF's Walt Brian looking on 
CENTER: Not twins, but Toni girl executives, are blond Eilene Oberling and brunette Harline Ward sitting 


PHOTO 
REVIEW 


(en 2 eee © eee ee ee 


for Freedom message. This will be followed up with Railway Ex 
press truck panels, posters at Amoco stations and freedom themes 
sheet posters from Maine to Florida to this special Crusade in other media. Joseph Katz Co., Baltimore, is the agency 


LUNCHEON, FAMILY STYLE—Moloney, Regan & Schmitt, news 
poper representatives, spread this festive board at the Waldorf- 
Astoria Hotel last week for 50 women associated with the media ent, as were some of the company’s branch managers 


Advertising Age, December 3, 1951 


AGENCY ARTISTS AWARDED-~— Louis J. Sperling, v.p. of Beaumont, Heller & Sperling, 

Reading, Pa., agency, congratulates the three top winners of the agency's first 

annual art exhibit. Bob Everling (left) and Rod LeRoy (right), who placed first and 
second, look on as Mr. Sperling shakes hands with Dick Hess, third winner 


a 


> amenicanm 


AMOCO 


CHRISTMAS SHOW-—E. G. Gerbic, vp 
in charge of merchandising, Johnson & 
Johnson, and Kothryn Beaumont, win 
some English girl who will have the role 
of Wendy in the J&J-sponsored hour-long 
Walt Disney presentation of Peter Pan on 
CBS-TV Christmas afternoon, look over 
scenery sketch. 


MR. GLOW-BALL—The Squirt Co., Beverly 

Hills, is now furnishing this disploy piece 

along with other point of sale devices 

to bars, taverns and liquor outlets in o 

drive to promote the use of Squirt as a 
mix with whisky. 


’ 


Bey 


departments of New York agencies. All three senior partners—Her- 
bert Moloney, Cornelius Regan and William Schmitt—were pres- 


in front of their boss, Dan Edelman (I.), Toni public relations director, and Don Myers, Country Gentleman. 
RIGHT: Intent on their food are o quartet from E. H. Brown Advertising—Murrey Schneiderman, Ken 
Smith, W. N. Edwards and Ll. H. Harvey. The Harvest Party was probably the largest of its kind 
ever held by farm publishers. 
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A Midsummer Night's Dream—ACT 4, Scene 1 


Tie only formula Shakespeare had for playwriting was to 


follow no standard formula at all. 

He treated each play as an mdivicual problem ... worked 
out cach act and scene with fresh origimatity. 

The secret of successtul advertising is the same as the secret 
of Shakespeare. 

Tackle each product, each problem, cach advertisement 


with freshness and origialiy ... and the results wall never 


be dull or stereoty ped, 


YOUNG & RUBICAM, INC. 


Advertising * New York Chicago Detroit San Francisco 
Hollywood Montreal Toronto Mexico City London 
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thing in the 
COUNTRY! 


e FARM JOURNAL, biggest magazine of all 


in Rural America, has more than circu- 


lation leadership. 


e¢ Throughout the country, FARM JOURNAL 
has earned and won the confidence and 
affection of millions whose opinions 
and purchases count most—confidence 
in all that appears between the covers of 
FARM JOURNAL. For the advertiser, no 
other “seal of approval” means so much. 


No other endorsement is needed. 


e When it comes to selling the rural mar- 


ket— you just can’t beat FARM JOURNAL. 


FARMJOURNAL,INC., Phila. 5, Pa. 


Graham Patterson, Publisher 
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What About Testimonials? 


Leading Cigaret Brands Take Turns Plugging 


Nine Basic Themes in Their Advertising 


By MAvURINE CHRISTOPHER 

Cigaret advertising—a field in which 
the competition never cools—is like a 
square dance with the couples constant- 
ly changing while the patterns remain 
basically the same. 

Many “new” cigaret campaigns are new 
only because they are so old that most 
people have forgotten them. Others are 
likely to be switches and revisions of 
themes copywriters have found in the 
files and not necessarily their own. 

Having watched the various major 
brands complete the full cycle many 
times, we decided to do a little research 
to find out who is repeating whose claims 
of yesteryear. A sketchy picture at best 
was expected since most tobacco com- 
panies are not eager to talk about their 
advertising history. 

In this case, however, we were lucky. 
An advertising agency also had been 
thinking in terms of history and had just 
completed a study of the major ap- 
proaches used by the leading standard 
size cigarets during the last quarter of 
a century. 


@ The agency found that all the top five 
(king size Pall Mall, now in fifth place, 
was not included) have for 25 years 
been emphasizing, in more or less turn 
and turnabout, nine major themes. Their 
commercial chants, for the most part, 
have been concerned with one or more 
of the following: (1) tobacco quality; 
(2) nose and/or throat irritation; (3) 
nerves; (4) mildness; (5) digestion; (5) 
economy; (7) weight reduction; (8) med- 


ical testimonial, and (9) free inhalation 


A tenth is the pleasure approach—*‘a 
treat instead of a treatment,” as trans- 
lated by Old Gold, which P. Lorillard 
Co. has been using as its main pitch 
since 1946. 

Tobacco quality, of course, has been 
everybody’s story at one time or another. 
Several weeks ago when Arthur Godfrey 
presented a tobacco grower on his Ches- 
terfield telecast (CBS), the irrepressible 


CHESTERFIELD 


redhead asked just who it is that buys 
the mediocre or low grade tobacco. The 
audience laughed and the question went 
unanswered as the discussion turned to 
something else. 

Mr. Godfrey was right. All the majors 
and the lesser brands too, probably, have 
used the tobacco quality theme. And it 
is interesting to note the various im- 
provisations they have made on it. 


Old Gold ran a “heart leaf” campaign 
in 1930 and 1931; Lucky Strike was us- 
ing the “cream of the crop” approach 
three years later, introduced “Lucky 
Strike means fine tobacco” the same 
year and has stuck with it ever since. 

Chesterfield’s version: “right combina- 
tion, world’s best tobacco.” Camel claims 
“costlier tobaccos.”’ Philip Morris has 
advertised: “Philip Morris tobaccos are 
pasteurized—they’re clean—fresh—pure.” 

The nose or throat irritation story is 
another favorite of the tobacco big five. 
Old Gold seems to have got to it first with 
“not a cough in a carload” in 1926. That 
same year Lucky’s version was “no throat 
irritation, no cough.” In 1936 Philip 
Morris set forth the “truth about irrita- 
tion of the nose and throat due to smok- 


ing.” From 1943 Camel, the top seller on 
the market, has reiterated its “T-Zone” 
pitch for throat protection and mildness. 


@ Since 1948, when Philip Morris began 
its saturation campagn for “no cigaret 
hangover,” the company has concentrated 
almost exclusively on the comparative 
inhalation “nose test.” The main ap- 
proach has remained constant though 


the headline has switched from “we dare 
them all,” to “believe in yourself” and 


> 


“do you inhale’ 


@ Advocates of the sledge-hammer, 
booming voice approach point to Philip 
Morris’ gains as proof that such tech- 
nique pays off. Business Week’s figures 
showed Philip Morris in fourth place in 
1950 with national sales of 40 billion 
cigarets—against 32 billion the preceding 
year, a gain of 25%. 

Here again the basic idea was a his- 
torical, one. Old Gold urged potential 
customers to “let your nose be your guide” 
as early as 1930. In 1941 Philip Morris 
ads pointed out that “inhaling need not 
mean throat irritation.” 

While Philip Morris is urging every- 


body to be very scientific in the choice of 
his own cigaret, Chesterfield and Camel 
are citing scientific “proof” of another 
sort. The former's current advertising 
refers to members of a “taste panel,” who 
found Chesterfield “to be the only cigaret 
with no unpleasant after-taste.” 


e Camel is using another kind of “test” 
for advertising purposes. “In a coast-to- 
coast test of hundreds of people who 
smoked Camels for 30 days, noted throat 
specialists reported: Not one single cas€ 
of throat irritation due to smoking 
Camels!” 

In mood as well as in content the field 
of cigaret advertising evidences a fruit+ 
basket-turned-over pattern. The opening 
of Chesterfield’s radio and TV programs 
is reminiscent of Lucky Strike’s broad- 
casting technique during the late George 
Washington Hill period. 

Chesterfield, which for years shied 
away from the crescendoes in ad copy, 
now is playing on the loud pedal with 
all the stops. out. The company, which 
used to specialize in dulcet-toned ane 
nouncers who played it straight on 
“always milder—better tasting—cooler 
smoking,” now comes through with @ 
cadenced chorus chanting the “Chestere 
field sound off.” 


Though Lucky Strike is showing signs 
of swinging back toward a straight sales 
approach with emphasis on tobacco quale 
ity, this brand has been sticking fairly 
close to the pleasure angle since it started 
advising smokers to “be happy, go lucky” 


Here s the Bogert Ph m (.gorete Metory’ 


CHESTERFELD © OME CORY COOAMETIE of oft 


cer el bows Ne engleasen: rhe: hoete 


See emp 0 nt trees nee * wpe emee 


Always Boy CHESTERFIE o} 


last fall. This is a revival of a phrase 
which has been kicking around at Amer- 
ican Tobacco Co. so many years that 
nobody seems to know exactly when it 
was first used. 


@ Some advertising experts feel that de- 
spite the plaudits showered on American 
Tobacco recently for its entertaining and 
attractive advertising, it is not having as 
much impact, at the sales level, as the 
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traditional hard-hitting tactics employed 
by the late Mr. Hill. Lucky Strike held 
place on the national sales es- 
timates Week for 
1950, but the brand was off 8.51% from 


second 
released in Business 
the preceding year 

There have been a few advertised rea- 
kind of 
cigaret which nobody seems to have tried 


sons for buying a_ particular 


to copy or adapt for his purposes. Camel 


Salesense in Advertising... 


Not one single ose of throat imitation y 
due to smoking CAMELS | 


These ture tested tor Midiness — and chose Comets! 


used the digestion appeal in 1936 and an 
economy pitch (“slow burning . . get 
five extra smokes per pack”) in 1940. 
Apparently a smoker will not buy a brand 
just because he may be getting more for 
his money. The trade credits “reach for 


a Lucky instead of a sweet” (1929-31) 


WUCKIES TASTE BETTER f ‘ 
THAN ANY OTHER 


CIGARETTE | 


WUCKIES TASTE GETVER WAN AY OPMER OSARETE cor arene 


LS/MFT-Lucky Strike Means Fine Tobacco 


with being a real sales booster, but Amer- 
ican Tobacco was the only company to 
employ this sales argument in a major 
drive. 

Old Gold, which for five years has been 
satirizing its competitors in a manner 


Testimonials Make Most Salesense When 
They Are Authoritative and Credible 


By James D. Woo.r 


That the testimonial in advertising is 
a persuasive device, provided it is em- 
ployed artfully 
tion few old hands will take issue with 
Many famous and 
have used testimonials, 


and sensibly, is a proposi- 
successful 


campaigns 


year in and year out, 


with great effective- 
mess 

But there ure many 
in our craft who will 
Jock horns on what 


fTonstitutes a testimo- 
nial of first-rate poten- 
c) 

In any 
tion i 
testimonial can be useful in one or both of 
two ways 
(“Lush, lovely Ava Gardner is just wild 
about Come-Hither Lipstick"); (2 
enhance the credibility of the claims made 
with reference to the promised benefits 
(“Capt. ‘Eddie’ Rickenbacker 
AC fuel pumps”) 


Ziven situa- 


Jim Woolf 


it seems to me, 
(1) it can glamorize the product 


it can 


endorses 


e There appears to be one school of ad- 
men who pin their faith to the glamor 
testimonial; an endorsement of a miner's 
lamp or an ironing board by a fabulous 
starlet strikes them as 
idea. Another 
ments by laboratory consultants and other 
such groups of scientists who work for 
pay. Thus we are asked to believe the 
claim that 
said claim is endorsed by 


peachy 
leans to endorse- 


being a 


school 


Luckies taste better because 
Froehling & 
Robertson Inc., New York, and Foster D 
Snell Inc., New York. Still another 
school of idea men favors men of dis- 
tinction, such as board chairmen and cor- 
poration Noted explorers, 
authors, sculptors, polo players, and bridge 
followers in 


presidents 


champions also have their 
ad circles 

Personally, I faith in en- 
dorsements by recognized en- 
dorsers who know what they are talking 


have most 
generally 


about—in other words, in endorsements 
by experts Ww hose expertness is recognized 
by the public generally. I cannot imagine 
how the evidence, for example, of Fos- 
ter D. Snell, a person 
known to the American public, can have 


completely un- 


the slightest weight in persuading smokers 
that Luckies are the best-made of the 
five principal brands. I am left utterly 
cold, too, by the assurance that Mrs. 
Livingston Biddle II prefers Herbert 
rareytons. In the matter of cigarets, I 
do not believe that her taste buds, des- 
pite her social eminence, are one iota bet- 
ter than mine. On the other hand, I think 
it is quite likely that Mrs. David Anthony 
Drexel will be accepted by ordinary wom- 
en as something of an authority on make- 
up. Wealthy and sophisticated, familiar 
with the best and most costly in beauty 
care, her endorsement of Pond’s vanish- 
ing cream is credible and persuasive 


The No. 1 Requirement 

The No. 1 testimonial requirement in 
my book, as I have indicated, is that the 
endorser knows whereof he speaks. Con- 
sider, as against this, a current Prest-O- 
Lite battery ad headed “Johnny Lujack 
says.” On the score of glamor, admittedly 
an important consideration, Johnny Lu- 
jack, Chicago Bears quarterback, quali- 
fies. But in his exceedingly busy young 
life, when has he found time to bone up 
on the subject of batteries? His picture 
in this advertisement is an eye-catcher 
and will undoubtedly rate a good figure, 
but I wonder if his testimony carries much 
weight. If you were about to buy a bat- 
tery, would you rather have the advice 
of Johnny Lujack or Captain Eddie Rick- 
enbacker, a notable gentleman who start- 
ed his career when 13 or 14, sweeping 
out a garage? 

This question brings me to the AC fuel 
pumps ad, “There’s Always a First.” 
This ad, to my way of thinking, makes a 
lot more salesense than the Prest-O-Lite 
half-page. On the score of glamor Capt 
Rickenbacker, ace of aces in World War I, 
needs make no bow to Lujack. On the 
score of expertness in anything that re- 
lates to the gasoline engine, Rickenbacker 
is a foremost authority—and is recognized 
as such by the nation. This advertise- 
ment, incidentally, is remarkable for its 
restraint and total lack of bombast. Rick- 
enbacker indulges in no gushing praise 
of the AC pump; his endorsement of the 
product is merely suggested by associat- 
ing his name and picture with it 


@ Equally credible and _ confidence-in- 
spiring, I think, is the Remington Rand 
typewriter page in the Nov. 24 issue of 
Collier’s. This advertisement features the 
testimony of Top Secretary Theresa J 
Paulian, of the Pacific Gas & Electric Co. 
No Hollywood starlet, Miss Paulian ap- 
pears in her portrait to be a person 
of intelligence and competence and 
sincerity, and above all an expert who 
knows what she is talking about. True, her 
name and expertness have no public rec- 
ognition, as in the case of Rickenbacker, 
but her position as secretary to the presi- 
dent of this large corporation establishes 
her at once in the reader’s mind as an 
endorser who speaks with authority. 

I am not underrating glamor, and I 
understand as well as anybody the ef- 
fectiveness of associating one’s product 
with attractive and envied persons. The 


Advertising Age, December 3, 1951 


KNOW REAL TOBACCO 
WHEN YOU SMELL IT? 


TRY THES 


te tetreem to row throw soar 
Se ow Lady, pheeee try thee 


Open ap spect of O10 COLO 


NOT A COUGH IN 
aA cagitoar 
some people considered too “tradey” to 
last, may have gotten the inspiration for 
“treat instead of a treatment” from its 
own files. As long ago as 1938 Lorillard 
assured the world that Old Gold cigarets 

were “not a cure-all.” 


Max Factor color spread in the Nov. 20 
issue of Look, featuring Samuel Gold- 
wyn’s lovely Joan Evans, is a superb job 
from every point of view. Millions of 
gals hanker to look like Joan Evans and 
they have a terrific interest in her beau- 
ty secrets. Hence they hark to what she 
says. But glamor minus credibility is 
something else again. Miss Evans is a 
plausible and credible witness in behalf 
Max Factor’s Pan-Cake makeup; she 
would not be a credible witness in be- 
half of, say, Betty Crocker Party cake 
mix. 

Millions of consumers in America have 
little faith in advertising. For this reason, 
if for no other, considerations of credibili- 
ty are of the greatest importance today 
Implausible endosements by persons se- 
lected not for their fitness but for their 
glamor are all too common today 


Mail Order and Direct Mail Clinic... 


Pick the Good Months; 
Here's Calendar for Mailings 


By Wuirrt NortHMore ScHULTZ 

One of the questions puzzling the av- 
erage user of direct mail is: “What are 
the best months for direct mail results?’ 

How late, for example, can you mail 
your Christmas promotions so you'll get 
into the midst of the peak buying time? 

Are results poor in January? 

And how about March? Is it a bad 
month because that’s when the nation’s 
buyers are tapped by the government for 
first quarter income taxes? 

Let’s take a look at such questions this 
week 


e First of all, at present, surveys show, 
we're now in the best months for direct 
mail results—the fourth quarter of the 
year. Time after time studies have been 
made and each study proves the late part 
of September through the middle of De- 
cember are the best times for good di- 
rect mail results. 

In these months, it seems, the Ameri- 
can people are in a buying mood. They've 
been on vacation. They’re back on 
the job. And they start thinking about 
the festive days ahead—Thanksgiving and 
Christmas, two of the happiest times of 
each year. 

Well, then, when is the best time to 


mail a Christmas catalog? 

I asked that question of Luther Breck 
several months ago. Breck, by the way, 
is the young and talented president of 
Joseph Breck & Sons Corp. in Boston— 
one of America’s oldest and most suc- 
cessful mail order firms selling seeds, 
garden equipment, gifts, toys and house- 
wares. 


e Luther's reply, if I remember correctly, 
was, “We've never mailed our Christmas 
catalog early enough!” And by that he 
meant that if his catalog had gotten into 
the hands of his customers—and poten- 
tial customers—at the very beginning of 
the post-summer buying urge, perhaps 
the catalogs would have a greater life, 
a longer pull, and a heavier impact. 
Breck’s, it appears, now begins mail- 
ing late in September and continues to 
mail into October 

I've also heard that one of the best 
times to mail your holiday promotion is 
around Nov. 10. 

Some years ago, before mail deliveries 
slowed, you could safely mail early in 
December, and your results would be 
good. 

But with the mail situation as it is 
today, it would be wiser, it seems to me, 
to mail some time late in October, and 
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at the very latest, the first two weeks in 
November. 

You see, you've got to allow about one 
week, at least, for third class matter to 
reach its destination. Then another week 
for your customers to order. And another 
ten days to two weeks for your parcel 
post package to reach its destination 
when mail routes are jammed 


J 
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Many mail order newcomers tend to 
write off the months of January and 
February as poor ones for good direct 
mail results. 

Surveys disprove this theory 

January and February are good months 
to mail. And here’s why: Thousands of 
people have received Christmas bonuses 
from their companies. January is fre- 
quently the month they begin spending 
this bonus money,.or other money they've 
gotten as a gift. 

And this spending usually carries over 
into February, too. 

The month of January, incidentally, is 
a good month for book sales, it’s reported, 
particularly books that concern them- 
selves with how to lead a better life; or 
how to make more money; or books 
beamed to encourage the reader to better 
himself, his family and his home. Most 
people make New Year's resolutions. And 
sometimes these resolutions boost Jan- 
uary and February mail results 


How about March? Not so bad...but 
worse than January and February. April? 
About like March. But the trend is down- 
ward insofar as good direct mail results 
are concerned. 

May? Not good. And June, July and up 
to about Aug. 25, direct mail results are 
poor. 

Why? People are on vacations. They’re 
outdoors. They’re not paying too much 
attention to the direct mail they're re- 
ceiving 


es Another point about summer mail- 
ings is that your mail will frequently 
reach its destination when your customer 
is on vacation. And when he returns he 
much mail to plow through to 
give any one piece of mail a great deal 
of thought and time. And, besides, there 
are bills to pay, and you know how these 
stack up when you've been away. 

National and world calamities have 
an immediate effect on sensitive direct 
mail results. Mail orders coming from 
Kansas City stopped abruptly, for ex- 
ample, during the heavy floods. And even 
Gen. MacArthur’s homecoming affected 
sales by mail because thousands of peo- 
ple were sitting in front of their televi- 
sion screens instead of buying. 

In brief, then, experience shows that 
best direct mail results seem to come in 
September, October, November, and 
through about Dec. 20. Then poor sales 
from late December through early Jan- 
uary. Good sales in January and Febru- 
ary. Only fair sales in March and April. 
And poor results, generally, in the months 
of May, June, July, and most of August. 

Skip the bad months. Concentrate on 
the good. And your direct mail results 
will improve. 
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The Eye and Ear Department... 


It's TV for Benny 


The king is dead—long live the king! 
Jack Benny's on TV and Milton Berle had 
better watch out. If Benny's succeeding 
shows are as good as his first—on CBS- 
TV. Sunday nights, 7:30 to 8—Uncle Mil- 
ty’s going to have trouble. 

This reviewer has always preferred 
Benny in the movies to Benny on radio 
and he certainly prefers Benny on TV 
On radio, Benny has become a tired voice 
On TV, Benny has a chance to give all 
he has—which is plenty. The hill-billy 
number on his opening show did as much 
to justify TV as the Japanese Peace Con- 
ference. Benny’s dead-pan Zeke was as 
funny as anything The Eye and Ear De- 
partment has seen since Frank Fontaine 
dic the sweepstakes winner for the first 
time. And he played the fiddle superbly 
(“Fascinatin’ Rythm,” no less.) 


You Ought to Know . 


Just as efficient manufacturers steadily 
try to improve their products, so adver- 
tising agencies have been improving the 
quality 
80 vears. 


of their service during the past 
Most significant development, 
in the opinion of War- 
ner S. Shelly, new 
president of N. W. 
Ayer & Son, is the ad- 
dition of general busi- 
ness counsel to the 
services which an ad- 
vertising agency ought 
to provide for its cli- 


ents. 
“The advertising 
‘ HM 
Wareer $. Shely agency ought to be 


prepared to give sound advice on a great 
many phases of a client’s business, over 
and above advertising work,” Mr. Shelly 


says. “This may sound like a big order, 


But again your reviewer wonders why, 
with so much time and dough spent on 
a show, the commercials come as such a 
let-down. The Eye and "ar Department 
has already voiced its opinion of Lucky's 
new ad theme on radio. On TV it be- 
comes twice as objectionable, if only be- 
cause you have to look at it as well as 
listen to it. Unfortunately (since we're 
probably going to have to look at it and 
listen to it for quite a while) . Benny’s 
perforraance makes you feel it’s a fairly 
low price to vay for admission. 

One of these days maybe the ad agen- 
cies will turn the commercial over to the 
producer, too. When they do, maybe com- 
mercials will improve. It’s difficult to 
predict. Either commercials should enter- 
tain or provide information. Most of them 
do neither as of the present. 


Warner S. Shelly 


and in some ways it is. Among other 
things it involves adding, to your staff of 
advertising specialists, men who have re- 
ceived the best possible training in va- 
rious fields of business and who are busi- 
ness men rather than experts. You have 
to staff for this kind work; it isn’t enough 
to have the desire to hand out general 
business counsel. 


e “But, once an agency is _ properly 
staffed, it has an unusual chance to get 
the knowledge on which to base its coun- 
sel. At Ayer, for example, our policy is 
to seek representation in many fields of 
business, so that we can get the broadest 
possible business experience. At times 
this has involved taking on a relatively 
small advertiser and looking for our 
profit in experience rather than in bill- 
ings. When wide experience in many 
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The Creative Man's Corner... 
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away for a change and a rest 


fun 
photo of typical shipboard activity. 
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Travel Issue 
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Call this, if you will, the special travel issue of The Creative Man's Corner 
But come winter, and you can't help but notice the travel ads 

American Airlines does a compelling job, with an arresting illustration and 
a haunting headline—Spring never leaves Acapulco and you'll never want to 

The All-Year Club of Southern California uses an attention getting layout 
device with a gal in profile. The headline, however, leaves at least The Corner 
a little confused. What does the All-Year Club mean 
Has the state of California drifted away from the mainland”? 

Bermuda does a particularly useful job in offering three highly informative 
“Where to Live in Bermuda,” “What to Buy in 
“What Bermuda Is Like.” As for the Holiday Jubilee, The Corner wants to get 
not for a lodge picnic 

Puerto Rico does a richly informative job right in its ad 
testimonials and a comparative list of attractions. This ad does such a thorough 
job of selling, you read it twice to find out just what it costs. But no informa- 
tion on this score. Maybe you're supposed to call your travel agent, as it says 
However, some indication of the tab might be helpful. 

Cunard and Matson do a magnificent job of luring you away by sea rather 
than air. Cunard’s headline is particularly good 
But what Matson lacks in a headline, it makes up for with a superb 


Despite their slight shortcomings, as mentioned, these ads struck The Corner 
as excellent examples of travel advertising. If you're thinking of going away, 
you want information, pictures, tips on what to see and do. You don’t want 
some desk-bound copywriter’s dream of escape. After all, that you're already 
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a “different world?” 
and 


Bermuda” 


with pictures, 


Getting there is half the 


fields of business has been gained, an 
advertising agency can analyze the prob- 
lems of one client against a rich back- 
ground of experience with companies in 
other fields. 

“The providing of general business 
counsel has not been an overnight de- 
velopment. We started aiming at this ob- 
jective a long time ago at Ayer, and 
began seeking a broad counseling status 
with our clients so that we could provide 
better service. But a counseling position, 
however, can neither be seized nor con- 
ferred. It has to be won by performance, 
by demonstration of ability and interest. 
The significant recent development is 
that things have reached a point where a 
really important number of business 
leaders are now looking for such a serv- 
ice from their agencies. Consequently, 
agencies now have a chance to do a big- 
ger job than ever before. 

“All this means that it is no longer 
enough for an advertising man to learn 
copy and art and printed media and radio 
and television in preparation for serving 
his clients. Naturally those are important, 
but on top of that he must be a business 
man in the fullest sense of the word. He 
must understand not only the business of 
his clients but also business in general. 
For example, it is one thing to know how 


~< 


a particular client distributes his product 
or service; it is another thing—and most 
essential—-to understand the economics 
of distribution.” 


s Election of Mr. Shelly as president of 
the agency emphasizes Ayer's program of 
providing general business counsel to 
clients. Mr. Shelly is not a specialist in 
copy or art or media or radio or tele- 
vision or research. He is primarily a 
business man. Nearly all of his 28 years 
at Ayer have been spent in client service 
work and in studying the businesses of 
clients so that Ayer specialists could pro- 
vide programs tailored to clients’ needs. 
Even before he joined Ayer, Mr. Shelly 
was studying many different fields of 
business, although then he was doing it 
primarily in order to select the right 
field for his life work 

His business career started in the sum- 
mer of 1920 when a combination of cir- 
cumstances—including lack of money- 
made it necessary for him to leave the 
University of Pennsylvania at the end of 
his sophomore year. He wanted to con- 
tinue his studies, but he needed funds. 
He had been studying engineering and 
won a job with the Hudson & Manhattan 
Railroad Co., helping to maintain the 
Hudson tunnels. That was beginning as 
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near the bottom as a man could. 

Eventually he became chief of an en- 
gineering crew which checked the levels 
of the tubes, made drill tests of concrete 
walls to check suspected soft spots, and 
handled other engineering jobs. After a 
year he had saved enough money to enter 
Fordham University law school while 
maintaining his job. 

“I picked law because I felt it would 
give me an insight into a number of busi- 
ness fields, and help me to find one that 
really caught my interest,” he says. 

After he had spent two years at com- 
bined study and work, a number of his 
friends were impressed by his accom- 
plishment, realizing that few young men 
could have held a full-time engineering 
job while going through law school on a 
regular schedule. Several of his friends 
worked for Ayer, and the agency offered 
him a job in the spring of 1923. Adver- 
tising looked like a good field, and he 


accepted ‘ 


Tips for the Production Man... 


He spent several months checking 
newspaper insertions, moved into a de- 
partment where he spent two years 
learning production, and then was trans- 
ferred to client service work in the New 
York office. That was the first of many 
transfers between New York and Phila- 
delphia, with a bigger job offered him 
each time. In 1938 he became a vice- 
president and was placed in charge of 
New York service. Last summer he was 
elected to the board of directors and 
given supervision over all service work 
to clients. Then, on Oct. 19, he was 
elected president (while at the same 
time H. A. Batten, former president, was 
named chairman and chief executive 
officer). 

His new job will require a lot of travel- 
ing to Ayer’s branch offices and to client 
headquarters. That won't be anything 
new for him. He is already Ayer's busiest 
traveler, having covered, in the past year 
alone, about 50,000 miles by plane 


Standard Second Colors Aid 
Business Paper Users 


By Kennetu B. BUTLER 

At last and none too soon, business pa- 
pers have gotten together and have adopt- 
ed standard shades of second colors for 
trade publication ads. In years past there 
has been no common denominator what- 
ever in the second colors offered by vari- 
ous publishers. It left the production man 
in a position where he could scarcely plan 


his color with any precision. The second 


color red varied anywhere from an ane- 
mic pink to tomato red, fire engine red, 
or flag red. 

The new colors are now shown in 
Standard Rate & Data, and are the subject 
of a handy bulletin issued by the Ameri- 
can Assn. of Advertising Agencies in co- 
®peration with Associated Business Publi- 
cations and ‘National Business Publica- 
tions 


@ The use of a second color in business 
paper ads has increased greatly, to ob- 
tain greater visibility or to identify a 
Company's product. Final selections of 
tolors were made following a study of 
692 samples submitted by 229 business 
papers. Scientific identification of the 
colors is available to all ink manufactur- 
ers, in order to guarantee standardization 
regardless of which ink company supplies 
the inks 


G. D. Crain Jr. Says... 


Not all the colors are standard as sec- 
ond color insofar as color extras are con- 
cerned, since the larger publications have 
more calls for colors other than red. 

The new standard color plates sensibly 
show the results obtained in screened 
versions of the solid color; that is, 25% 
screen, 50% screen, 80% screen, and so on. 


e It is the opinion of this column that 
the color selection committee did a good 
job in its selections. The red has enough 
orange in it to be a “live” color, suitable 
for overprinting as well as for type and 
reverse plates. The yellow is particularly 
well selected, being enough of a chrome 
yellow to give this powerful but elusive 
color enough body to deliver a punch. 

Printers, especially, will appreciate the 
standard colors, as it will permit them to 
deliver a uniform product, regardless of 
their ink source. It will also enable the 
printer to reduce his inventory of inks, 
because in the past he has had to be pre- 
pared to supply on a hurry-up basis doz- 
ens of shades of any given color. 

We understand that there are practical- 
ly no hold-outs among publishers in 
adopting the new colors. The whole thing 
is going to increase advertiser satisfaction 
with business papers as an advertising 
medium. 


Business Editors Are in Politics 


A recent news story in ADVERTISING 
Ace, reviewing the use of trade publi- 
cations by national advertisers, quoted 
an unnamed manufacturer of household 
specialties as saying that editors of busi- 
ness papers “should leave politics alone 
and devote themselves to an educational 
program instructing jobbers and their 
personnel on how to buy and sell.” 


s This comment is worth discussion and 
analysis, not because it is unusual, but 
because it probably reflects a typical atti- 
tude. Everybody expects the editors of 
general magazines and newspapers to be 
keenly aware of public affairs and poli- 
tical trends, but the business paper editor, 
it seems, is to regard himself as. strictly 
limited to the buying-selling functions of 


his field, and nothing else. 

Obviously a business publication must 
do its job of serving the needs of its read- 
ers in terms of their special interests and 
merchandising activities. Consequently 
drug trade publications talk about selling 
the thousands of products stocked in these 
stores, and grocery trade editors report 
new and improved ideas for display and 
promotion of sales of food products and 
related items. But just why they should 
stop with discussions of merchandise and 
merchandising I find it difficult to un- 
derstand. 

Politics means government, and govern- 
ment today is in every business, in the 
sense of making rules and regulations 
affecting the conduct of every factory, 
store and other business establishment in 


the country. Not to discuss politics means 
not to discuss these governmental acti- 
vities and their impact on business. Thus 
the business editor is asked to refrain 
from discussing one of the most important 
fields of interest of his publication. 

The tremendous amounts required for 
the operation of national, state and local 
governmental functions are raised by 
taxation, which has become the most im- 
portant element in business costs. They 
are reflected in increased prices and low- 
ered purchasing power of the dollar. The 
consumer acceptance of most lines of 
products and most industries is greatly 
affected by these changes. Are they of 
no importance and interest to the busi- 
ness man and the business editor? 


@ One of the great issues of our times 
is the question of concentration of power 
in the hands of government and thereby 
reduced freedom of action for the indi- 
vidual. Business men need to be aware 
both of the trends in this direction and 
of public attitudes on this subject, since 
they affect the future of all business, and 
the opportunity afforded to each indivi- 
dual. It can hardly be argued that the 
subject is without interest to business and 
to the readers of business publications. 
Perhaps the contributor to the Apver- 
TISING AGE review meant that business 
editors should not discuss politics in a 


Employe Communications... 
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narrow, partisan way. That is a valid 
opinion, and actually it is in line with 
the practice of practically all business 
editors. Measures and policies are dis- 
cussed in the business press as they affect 
particular segments of trade and indus- 
try, and also as they affect the public, 
since business editors realize that industry 
policies in the long run must conform to 
the public interest. 


® Politics, in the broadest sense, is the 
biggest business in the country and in 
the world. It affects everybody. If it is 
managed poorly, if those who control po- 
litical decisions and government admin- 
istration are corrupt or incompetent, ev- 
erybody is affected adversely. Thus a 
knowledge of what is happening in Wash- 
ington, in the state capitals and in local 
communities is important to business men, 
and the interpretation of current devel- 
opments by business editors may easily 
become the most important part of their 
jobs. 

Business editors are in politics, like 
all other business men, whether they want 
to be or not. The real question is not 
whether they should discuss political situ- 
ations, but rather how intelligently and 
forcefully they can interpret and present 
them, so that their readers in turn may 
exert a healthy influence in shaping po- 
litical action to the pressing needs of the 
whole country 


Ad Council Campaign Rings the Bell 


By Rosert NEwcoms and Marc SAMMONS 


This endorsement may come a trifle 
late, since October is a thing of the past, 
but that month was significant for the 
introduction of an Advertising Council 
campaign that had al] the earmarks of 
horse sense. We find it at times a little 
difficult to keep the undertakings of the 
council sorted out; however this one, 
which was created by J. Walter Thompson 
Co. for the Citizens Committee for the 
Hoover Report via the council, is labeled 
“Government Reorganization” and is the 
best thing of its kind in many a day. 


® The newspaper mat service consists of 
four ads pinpointing the weaknesses of 
the governmental structure and urging 
changes proposed by the Hoover Commis- 
sion. The first deals with the Veterans 
Administration, the second with overlap- 
ping efforts in the Department of Agri- 
culture, the third with a unified federal 
medical system and the fourth with a 
general dissipation of public funds 
through bad departmental planning. 
Every single ad carries a compelling, 
local-level message. Illustrations are 
photographs with the balloons superim- 
posed and they are good and eye-catching 
because they are within the range of the 
reader’s own experience and understand- 
ing 


® The reason why many campaigns aimed 
at the industrial worker fall flat is be- 
cause they are conceived in a manage- 
ment mind and presented in management 
terms. Their shortcomings lie not alone 
in viewpoint, but in the actual selection 
of words. There is such a thing as “man- 
agement language” and although work- 
ers would not so describe it, it is recog- 
nizable to them because it is pompous 
and aloof and ill at ease. Many a man 
moving around a shop in his capacity of 
communicator for management has sensed 
a strangeness there, has known the effort 
he must make to be casual. He strains 


ONE OF FOUR—The series (of which this 
is one) prepared by J. Walter Thompson 
Co. for the Advertising Council, draws 
praise for its local-level appeal. 


to be one of the guys. When he writes, 
he also strains to be one of the guys. 

The nameless copy artist at the Thomp- 
son agency faced only the problem of 
writing directly to pecple. The temptation 
to wave the flag, to beat the free enter- 
prise tom-toms, to paint once more the 
picture of Communism-on-the-march, 
must have been great indeed. He resisted 
it. He merely trotted out the harsh facts, 
the bare statistics, simply and in a way 
people could understand. He then told 
his readers what they should do about it. 

The Advertising Council has been oper- 
ating commendably in several areas, and 
many of the themes it has developed have 
been adopted by publications of compa- 
nies around the country. This “Govern- 
ment Reorganization” program is one that 
editors of employe publications might put 
to good, practical use. If your company 
information program hasn't included some 
of the Ad Council’s material as yet, you 
can write to any of three council offices: 
25 West 25th St.. New York 19; 203 N. 
Wabash, Chicago 1, and Taft Bldg., Holly- 
wood 28. 
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KXYZ Appoints Arthur Stone 

Arthur Stone, formerly director 
of his own grocery brokerage busi- 
ness in Houston, has been appoint- 
ed merchandising director and ma- 
jor account executive of KX YZ, 
Houston. Before opening his own 
brokerage, Mr. Stone had been as- 
sistant general manager of Vene- 
zuela Basic Economy Corp. since 
1947 and prior to that executive 
assistant to the president of Grocer 
Supply Co., Houston 


SALES PORTFOLIOS 


UC 


SERVICE BINDERY CO. 


INC 
2241 S. WABASH AVENUE 
CHICAGO 16 


CAlumet 5-3224 


“We like 


KWKH- 


it gets results” 


Says E. G. JOHNSON 


President, DeSoto Wholesale Grocery Co 


DeSoto” is one of the largest wholesale 
ocery firms mn the I oursiana, Arkansas. 
f.. Ss area It tr ivels twenty men, and its 
@counts include many 
@ncerns Mr. EL. G 


Wrote us as follows 


nationally-known 


Johnson recently 


“M 
any lines carried by the 


Grocery Co. are advertised over KWKH. Several of 
these lines, including Mrs. Tucker’s Shortening, 
Meadolake Margarine, Peacemaker Flour and Gla- 
diola Flour, are exclusive with KWKH in this area. 
From these we get a very good idea of what the 
station can do and experience has shown us that it 
is most effective, not only in Shreveport, but through- 
out the area served by our firm. Yes, we like KWKH 


... it gets results! 


(Signed) 


, Shreveport 


IMPORTANT LOUISIANA FOOD DISTRIBUTOR 


Price, Trade-In Not Big Factors tor Farm 
Families Buying Electrical Goods: Curtis 


PHILADELPHIA, Nov. 27—Price 
and trade-in allowance are only 
minor factors when a farm family 
sets out to buy electrical equip- 
ment. The first thing an average 
farm family looks for is a retailer 
who handles their favorite brand, 
who provides adequate service and 
who has a reputation for integrity. 

These and other factors govern- 
ing the purchasing habits of farm 
families were discovered in a re- 
cent survey conducted by the re- 
search department of Curtis Pub- 
lishing Co. for the farm and rural 
market development committee of 
the National Electrical Mfrs. Assn., 
and Country Gentleman. 

Electrical household appliances, 


farm production equipment and 
lighting and wiring equipment 


were covered in the survey 


8 The great majority of farm fam- | 
indicated 
electrical 


that, so} 
products | 


ilies 
far 


surveyed 
their 


as 


DeSoto Wholesale 


E. G. Johnson? ? 


Study No. 2—Spring 1949 


and Oklahoma counties.) 


KWKH DAYTIME BMB MAP 


KWKH's daytime BMB circulation is 303,230 families, 
daytime, in 87 Louisiana, Arkansas and Texas counties. 
227,701 of 75.0% of these families are * 
listeners’. (Nighttime BMB Map shows 268,590 families in 
1i2 Louisiana, Arkansas, Texas, New Mexico, Mississippi 


‘average daily 


50,000 Watts e CBS” Arkansas” 


1’ Ge 


hectare der es, 


LOUISIANA 


The Branham Company, Representatives 
Henry Clay, General Manager 


needs were concerned, their re- 
tailers’ sales and promotional ef- 
forts left much to be desired. 
Asked whether the dealer from 
whom they made their last elec- 
trical purchase had solicited fur- 
ther business by mail, telephone 
or personal calls, farm families re- 
ported as follows: 
HOUSEHOLD APPLIANCES 


YES NO 
Direct Mail 48.3 51.7 
Telephone 5.8 942 
Personal call 27.6 724 
More than 89°, said they went directly to 
the dealer to make household appliance 


purchases 


PRODUCTION EQUIPMENT 
« YES % NO 


Direct Mail 53.1 46.9 
Telephone 97 90.3 
Personal call 26.8 73.2 
More than 80°, said that they went di- 


rectly to the dealer to make 
equipment purchases 


production 


LIGHTING, WIRING EQUIPMENT 
+ YES 


YE NO 
Direct mail 35.4 64.6 
Telephone 44 95.6 
Personal call 18.7 81.3} 


More than 72% said they went directly 


| to the dealer to make lighting and wiring | 


equipment purchases 


@ Nearly 56% said they bought 
their last major appliance from a 
particular dealer because he car- 
ried their preferred brand. About| 
40% cited “service facilities” and| 
more than one-third “past busi-| 
ness dealings” or “reputation” as| 
influencing their next purchase. 
Location of and friendship for the | 
dealer also influenced purchasers. 
“Price” and “good trade-in”| 
wete mentioned by only about one} 
or two per cent of respondents as 
their reason for patronizing a cer- 
tain dealer in any of the categories. 
' 


Griffin Introduces Polish 

The Griffin Mfg. Co., New York, | 
has introduced a new 25¢ boot 
polish which reportedly keeps 
shoes bright twice as long under) 
normal conditions. The product, | 
which has a_ special Microsheen | 
wax, will get national distribution 
dependent on the supply situation 
Advertising, which is handled by 
Bermingham, Castleman & Pierce, 
New York, has not been formu- 
lated as yet. 


MacPherson to Daystrom 

Robert B. MacPherson, formerly 
associated with the public relations 
staff of the American Petroleum 
Institute, New York, has been ap- 
pointed assistant director of public 
relations of Daystrom Inc., Eliza- 
beth, N. J., and will be responsible 
tor employe communications and 
other public relations work for 
Daystrom’s furniture, instrument, 
electronics and laminates subsidi- 
aries as well as for American Type 
Founders. 


Periodical Names Hartan 

John T. Hartan, formerly ad- 
vertising and business manager of 
Cosmetics & Toiletries, published 
by Haire Publishing Co., New 
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AUTOMATIC -WASHE 
HERS Distritetore I 


WHIRLPOOL’S NEW SPECTACULAR 

Whirlpool Corp., St. Joseph, Mich., re- 
cently installed this five-phase spectacular 
on E. Jefferson, between Russell & Rio- 
pelle, in Detroit. The sign switches from 
top to bottom and then repeats. At bot- 
tom is the sign as it is seen in daylight 


York, has been named eastern ad- 
vertising manager of Secrets Ro- 
mance Group (Secrets and Re- 
vealing Romances), published by 
Periodical House, New York 


Emde Leaves APA 

Charles Emde has resigned from 
the American Press Assn., where 
he served as v.p. and general man- 
ager and sales manager of 
Greater Weeklies. His future plans 
will be announced shortly. Re- 
placing Mr. Emde is Michael Cole- 
santo, previously comptroller 


as 


Hallicrafters Sales Up 
Hallicrafters Co., Chicago, re- 
ports its net sales for the fiscal 
year ended Aug. 31 were $35,382,- 
718 as compared with $28,188,220 
for the same period last year. Net 
income for 1951 was $678,946 as 
compared with $1,127,405 for 1950. 


1951 


Soft Drinks Need 
More Advertising 
in Winter Months 


New York, Nov. 27—Underpro- 
motion during the winter may be 
| costing the soft drink industry a 
|“sizable chunk” of business, ac- 
cording to an article in the Novem- 
ber issue of National Bottlers’ 
| Gazette by Bruce Robinson of the 
Bureau of Advertising. 
| The winter months, December 
| through February, account for 20% 
of all home purchases of soft 
drinks. But during this period, ac- 
| cording to Mr. Robinson, the in- 
dustry disregards the “number one 
laxiom of marketing: Always 
match sales with advertising dol- 
lars.” 


8 A national ginger ale producer, 
| for example, uses less than 10% 
| of its annual newspaper advertis- 
| ing budget during the six months 
|}of October through March. An- 
other company, in the cola field, 
| invests only 21% of its newspaper 
| budget during this time 
| “Whenever and wherever the 
demands for soft drinks are high 
| the advertising should be strong,” 
| the article says 

Regional differences in total de- 
mand and flavor demand as well 
| as special promotions are impor- 
tant factors “in determining the 
proper distribution of advertising 
pressure,”’ Mr. Robinson said 


_Brinkerhotf Joins HOB&M 

| Doris Brinkerhoff, formerly with 
Douglas D. Simon Advertising, has 
joined the art department of Hew- 
itt, Ogilvy, Benson & Mather, New 

| York. 
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Marines’ Beef About TV Set Advertising 
Helped Spur BBB to Take Hardboiled Stand 


WASHINGTON, Nov. 27—A rash 
of complaints from the public— 
as well as its own investigations— 
is back ef the ultimatum by the 
Washington Better Business Bu- 
reau that it will help prosecute 
companies and agencies for TV 
and appliance advertising abuses 
(AA, Nov. 26). 

The action puts an end to the 
bureau’s plan for pre-examination 
of sale advertising for the TV and 
appliance industry, which the in- 
dustry agreed to voluntarily earlier 
this year. 

At the Washington meeting last 
week, the bureau pointed out that 
a number of larger chains have 
stopped submitting their copy for 
bureau approval. Also, the bureau 
revealed some of the complaints 
received from dissatisfied buyers. 


@ One letter in particular that 
typifies the file of letters the BBB 
has piled up, it said, is one sub- 
mitted by two Marine Corps offi- 
cers. This told how they spent 
“two solid weeks” trying to buy 


a TV set “from supposedly reli- 
able Washington merchants who 
through the medium of newspa- 


pers and radio had advertised their 
wares.” 

“The end result was a 
much time, cost of transportation, 
inconvenience of staying home 
when we didn’t intend to, or going 
out when we didn’t intend to, can- 
celation of prelaid plans, being 
subjects of misrepresentation, mis- 
interpretation, accusations as to 
our intelligence for believing what 
neighborly merchants advertised 


loss of 


or advocated, and finally that we, 


were possibly not good credit risks 

“If these experiences have caused 
a bitter antipathy for such mer- 
chants and business practices in 
our case,” the officers wrote, “we 
sincerely wonder how many other 
thousands of unsuspecting potential 
customers are equally disgruntled 
And more significantly, how are 
good and ethical business practices 
as crudely circumvented and why 
can't something remedial be done 
about it?” 


@ The first store they visited 
(names of stores were supplied 
but have been omitted at the re- 
quest of the Better Business Bu- 
reau) had advertised a new 16” 
Lincoln console at $89.50 plus $28 


}at much higher prices. 
| parted soon after with a somewhat 


warranty. 

“Upon seeing the advertised set 
on the display floor we approached 
it and made inquiries of a sales- 
man standing nearby. His replies 
were noticeably half-hearted and 
disinterested. 

“Attempting to confirm the price 
as indicated, my remark was di- 
rected, ‘the price is...?’ ‘$129.50 
plus warranty,’ was the answer. 

“Calling his attention to the fact 
that the ad interposed no duration 
of sale, he merely shrugged and/ 
said, ‘You might talk to the man- 
ager,’ who, incidentally and con-| 
veniently, couldn't seem to be lo-| 
cated 


8 “Our attention was directed to 
other ‘very good buys that they 
could recommend personally’—all 
We de-| 


bitter taste in our mouths.” 

Following visits to three other | 
stores, the officers were in line at} 
8:45 a.m. one morning to try for) 
one of 50 sets advertised by a big 
appliance chain. Though a maxi- 
mum of 18 to 20 people preceded 
them into the store, “every set! 
shown in the ad bore a tag marked 
‘sold.’” 

“Upon asking the salesman, he} 
commented, ‘Sorry gentlemen, 
they're all sold, but let me show 
you other very fine buys we have.’ 

“After a total of 10 mimutes in 
the display room, and realizing the 
futility, we passed back down the 
stairs and by the now swelled 
crowd carrying the same dejected 
if not belligerent faces of our pre- 
decessors.” 


@ Subsequently they visited an- 
other chain and looked at a 14” 
set priced at $169 plus $20 or $25 
warranty. “The manager very con- 
fidentially told us he would let 
us have it for, ‘Oh, around $170. 

“By this time, the relative value 
of any TV set had in our minds 
become so distorted, we couldn't 
have been surprised to hear him 
say $25 or $200. 

“We then posed the question as 
to just how other stores could of- 
fer 16” and 17” sets for $85 and 
$100, as compared with his price. 

“This question prompted a star- 
tled guffaw and comment—You 
don’t believe that ad, do you? Why 
they never sell one of those sets— 


None 
in the 5 bil sportsmen’s market? 


Fish in deeper waters with the new Hunting & Fishing Magazine, the 
largest circulation (rates based on 850,000 ABC guarantee) of any maga- 
zine in the sportsmen’s market at the lowest cost per thousand. 


\ Editorial format aim 
men’s market, represented by an increase 

of 15 million Hunting & Fishing licenses | 

during the years 1945 to 1950. Reader | 
response i di d 

because of intense interest in editorial 


at the “new” sports- 


and tr us 


and advertising material. 


GET THE FACTS TODAY! 
Hunting & Fishing 


612 N. Michigon Ave. © Chicago, til. 
55 W. 42nd St. © New York, N. ¥ 


if a salesman sells one of those, he’s 
fired the next day. That's just to 
get you into the store—they figure 
that if they can get 100 people 
in to look at falsely advertised sets, 
if 80 leave in disgust, the re- 
maining 20 represent good pros- 
pective buyers at any price, and if 
they sell 8 of these, they'd paid for 
their ad and still made a good 
profit.’ 

“This was followed by more be- 
smirching and belittling—perhaps 
authentically, perhaps not—but 
certainly seemingly unethical. We 
departed being no more impressed 
with his business practices and 
standards than in any of the other 
half a dozen places we'd been.” 


@ Later, they were prevented from 
buying an advertised special dis- 
played in one store because none 
of the display models had “on” or 
“off” knobs. 

“With a pathetic and helpless 
look,” the letter said, “the sales- 
man shrugged and said, ‘How can 
1 show it to you if someone has 
torn off the knobs?’” 

Later they succeeded in buying 
a Lincoln console for $119.50, plus 


1$28 warranty. Unable to get as- 


surances of a guarantee, they de- 
cided to make a down payment of 
$50 and pay the balance after they 
were assured the set was satis- 
factory. 


The check, which was inscribed 


“partial payment for brand new 
Lincoln 16” console model num- 
ber...” was cashed, but the set 


failed to arrive 


® On inquiry, the store said its 
credit department decided not to 
approve the sale, “though we were 
officers on active duty with proof 
of bank accounts.” 

“With the chit the manager 
scrawled for us in his haste to re- 


57 


turn to ‘business’ we were able to 


get our refund after standing in 
line for another 15 minutes while 
the perennial $2-a-week-payers 


traipsed in and out.” 


Promotes Cecelia Goetz 

Cecelia M. Goetz, women's edi- 
tor of “Katy Employe’s Magazine,” 
house organ, has been promoted to 
the newly created position of pub- 
lic relations representative for the 
Missouri-Kansas-Texas Lines, St 
Louis 


SUCCESS STORY OF A GROCERY 
CHAIN AND A NEWSPAPER 


“In 1930 | started business with one store which grossed tew th 


In 1951 


more than [5 m nd ots 


dollars | have 21 super rn 


| c 
have used the S$ 


C. S. Van Eaton 


These are the word f 


sted in jx City ond 


*Sioux City A.B.C. 
lowe, Nebraska, South Dokota, Minnesota). 


urket 


wner of 2 } ykogGG 


the | ° 


Retail Trade Area (49 counties in 
Popu 


lation—818,400 “Buy Minded” people. 
( Advertisement) 


FLORIDA IS ONE OF AMERICA'S BIG, IMPORTANT, 
FASTEST-GROWING, YEAR-AROUND MARKETS, AND. . 


Florida in the territory covered 

by Florida's three big morning 
newspapers. There you'll get 80% 
of the State’s effective buying 
income, 81.13% of the total food 
sales, 80% of general merchandise 
sales, 80% of drug sales, and 


81.1% of furniture sales. 


* Based on counties where combi: 


You can really go places in 


circulati 


equals 20% or better of family coverage. 


National Representative - Sawyer -Ferguson-Walker Company 


HERALD 


National Representative . Story, Brooks & Finley, inc., A. S. Grant, Atlanta 
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JUDGE BY 


Along the Media Path 


e@ Response to the Ladies’ Home 
| Journal’s editorial series, ‘Politi- 

cal Pilgrim’s Progress,” in the first 
|month and one-half has been so 

great that the magazine has issued 

a special bulletin reporting on 

reader, press and radio response, 

including excerpts from letters, 
|and reprints of important clip- 
| pings. 


Result 
Mil 
aye 


Feel the 
sales impact of 


1 51 5 21 5 | @ Dell Men’s Group, Inside Detec- 
’ ’ 


tive and Front Page Detective, re- 
buying families! 


e In the first nine months of this 
year, the New York Herald Trib- 
une reports it gained 41.3% in 
classified advertising linage, “by 
far the largest percentage increase 
shown by any major New York 
classified advertising medium.” 


ports a circulation increase for the 
first nine months of 1951 of 12%% 
above last year’s figure of 807,824. 


Many national advertisers and 
their advertising agencies find 
the Our Sunday Visitor-Reg- 
ister UNIT ideally suited to 
their needs — to bring sales 
directly, profitably from more 
than 12 million family buying 
units. 

There is no reason why 
YOU ‘can't cultivate this vol- 
ume-buying, steady-buying 


e Air Conditioning & Refrigeration 
News, “for its contribution to the 
scientific advancement of air con- 
ditioning and mechanical refriger- 
ation as well as to the art of sell- 
ing and merchandising in the 
field,” was awarded a plaque at a 
recent all-industry air conditioning 
and refrigeration show in Chicago. 


e “How to Sell the $900,000,000 
Offset Industry” is the title and 
subject of National Lithographer’s 
newest presentation piece. 


e WBZ-TV, Boston, has begun 
changes in its transmitting setup 
that will raise its effective radiated 
power to 100kw and increase its 
coverage beyond the western limii 
of Worcester, Mass. (40 miles) to 
include all of western Massachu- 
setts, plus more of New Hampshire 
and Maine 


@ The National Safety Council’s 
“public interest award” for ex- 
ceptional service to farm safety 
was conferred Nov. 28 to Capper’s 
Farmer, Farm Implement News, 
The Farmer, Kentucky Farm Bu- 
reau News, La Ferme, Michigan 
Farmer, The Ohio Farmer, Ranch 
& Farm World, Southern Planter, 
Successful Farming and Western 
Farm Life. 


e KIZ, Denver, has inaugurated a 
twice-monthly series of “TV Prep- 
aration Clinics” featuring leading 
television authorities in talks to 
Denver business and agency ex- 
ecutives. The station, oldest AM 
and FM broadcaster in the Denver 
region, is one of eight applicants 
for a TV license. 


e@ More than 150 advertisers and 
clients of WJR, Detroit, attended a 
| stag football party Nov. 23 and 24. 
The festivities included the Michi- 
gan-Ohio State football game. 
Wives of husbands attending the 
affair from out of town were not 


family market easily and eco- 


nomically. It's easy! Take ad- 
vantage of this OSV-Register 
UNIT plan — two great na- 
tional weeklies these families 
read and believe in. 

These are no idle claims. 
Let us show you proof how 
regular Visitor-Register adver- 
tisers boost their sales month 
after month by advertising to 
this established, proved and 
responsive market. 

Get the facts and helpful 
suggestions without obliga- 
tion. Just write, wire or tel- 
ephone for factual, money- 
raking information about this 
vast buying market you may 
be overlooking .. . 
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2.57 light trucks, 2.93 pumps, 


(Cis 
wiaiin 
MANAGEMENT 


Send for PILOT ISSUE of 


GitH an) 
MANAGEMENT 


| ... the entirely new farm magazine built expressly 
for the 25,000 big scale Pacific Slope farmers who 
make farming a business . . . not a way of life. 


BI-MONTHLY . Volume |, 
Number 1, of this business type 
magazine geared to the needs of 
the 25,000 big scale farmers of 
the 7 western states, will be the 
January-February 1952 issue. 


$50,000 .. . is the minimum that 
each of these 25,000 business 
farmers has invested in farm ma- 
chinery and facilities. He is in the 
top ¥ of western farming opera- 
tions. His average per farm is: 


3.37 wheel tractors, 1.47 crawler tractors, 2.00 heavy trucks, 


15.48 employees, and he uses 


129.67 tons of commercial fertilizer a year. 


25,000 of these big-scale Pacific 
Slope farmers, for the first time, 
will receive every two months in- 
formative editorial matter covering 
these vitally important subjects: 


+ 


Ul ik Visi 
-Roniste Unit 


FINANCE, with its probl of 
and tax management * 


fertilizers, and pest controls « 


acc 


ing, financing, investment 


PRODUCTION, with emphasis on new 
methods and machines to reduce costs and increase production « 
RESEARCH, with special attention to efforts to develop new crops, 


HUMAN RELATIONS, with its 


four-fold problems of public relations, employee relations, com- 
munity relations, and government relations * MARKETING, with 
its multiple interests in packaging, transportation, warehousing, 
sales promotion, and advertising. 


2, end brech 


NATIONAL REPRESENTATIVES Fer copy of the Pile? iseve, 


. 


“CO Bertolet Co,me. 


, contact any of the following: 


HERMAN C. SCHIMPFF, Advertising Manager 
CROW PUBLICATIONS, INC. 


4511 Produce Plaza ° 


los Angeles 58, Calif 


20 wORTH CEARBORN PECK & BILLINGSLEA BILLINGSLEA & FICKE 
185 N. Wabash Ave. 420 Lexington Ave. 
—f H | C A : I— Chicago 1, til. New York 17, N. Y. 
McDONALD-THOMPSON 
ceomteat «@- 625 Morket St 3727 W. Sixth St. Terminal Soles 


Son Francisco 5, Calif. los Angeles 5, Calif. 
NIE cE RRS RR, ABI NA ARN 


Bidg., 1118 Odeons Drive 


Secttie 1. Dollies |, Texes 
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forgotten; the station sent them a 
floral remembrance with a note of 
appreciation. 


e@ Point of Purchase Advertising 
Institute, New York, has published 
a 34-page booklet which reviews 
the facts and figures contained in 
its sound-slide film, “Sales Catch- 
ers.” In it is emphasized the im- 
| portance of point of purchase dis- 
plays as “the final and most im- 
| portant link in the advertising and 
| selling chain,” using the actual ex- 
perience of national advertisers to 
prove the points. 

|@ More than 10,000 retailers will 
| tie in with a related foods promo- 
| tion built around a food feature in 
|The Feb. 26 Look. The magazine 
will offer retailers various display 
materials, including full-color dis- 
play cards reproducing a “stopper” 
| illustration which will run with the 
| Look editorial feature. The “stop- 
|per” is a Dagwood sandwich 15 
| layers high. 

e@ The Nov. 26 Life, in its 15th an- 
niversary issue, featured complete 
results of its contest for young 
photographers. The contest, which 
accepted entries up to Sept. 15, 
was open to amateur and profes- 
sional photographers, not on Life’s 
staff, who were 30 years of age 
or under and whose work had been 
published at least once. Almost 
half of the issue was devoted to 
the work of the photographers. 


@ The Nov. 17 Christian Science 
Monitor carried a full-color page 
|ad listing names and addresses of 
|59 florists from overseas and 
|Canada inviting readers of the 
paper to send flowers overseas. 
The florists are all members of 
an international group known as 
Florists Telegraph Delivery and 
Interflora. 

The original design for the color 
page was made in Paris by a Chi- 
nese artist, and the color plates 
were produced by a “simulated 
process,” not requiring the use of 
lens and color filters and making 
possible clear, crisp colors ordi- 
narily associated with spot color 
printing in newsprint. 


e@ Charm, New York, beginning in 
| January, will introduce a new/| 
fashion service feature, “A Matter | 
of Fit,” designed to “educate those 
magazine readers who are best | 
fitted in half and women’s sizes 
to shop in departments established 
to serve them.” 


|@ Quigley Publishing Co. New| 
York publisher of Motion Picture | 
Herald and other publications di-| 
rected to the theater industry, has 
announced the formation of the 


1951 


Herald Institute, whose purpose is 
to present “an organized, continu- 
ous means of fact-finding and 
opinion-gathering on a thoroughly 
representative basis for the pur- 
pose of providing reliable informa- 
tion for the benefit of the motion 
picture industry as a whole...” 


e A recent survey just released by 
Newsweek contains significant in- 
formation concerning the charac- 
teristics of the typical overseas air 
traveler, his travel plans and pref- 
erences. 


e New promotion booklet of 
WLCR, Torrington, Conn., is a 
yearbook containing pictures and 
biographical sketches of WLCR 
personnel. 


e An up-to-date fact sheet from 
Farm & Ranch-Southern Agricul- 
turist shows that the South has had 
a larger increase in passenger car 
registrations than the rest of the 
country from 1940 to 1950. 


e@ McCall! Corp.’s new semi-annual 
publication, “School Stylist,” a 
40-page book “designed expressly 
as a source of inspiration and in- 
formation for teachers and stu- 
dents,” has been sent by McCall's 
School Service to 20,000 home eco- 
nomics teachers for classroom use. 
Long-range plan of the publication 
is to stimulate the creative fashion 
potential in teen-agers and college 
students by offering glamor appeal 
as well as technical information. 


e Among other data found in a 
case study of its audience by 
WFDR, New York, are that 91% 
of its listeners are adults; 53% are 
male; 51% earn $5,000 or more per 
year; 32% have television sets and 
spend more time listening to FM 
(and WFDR) than they spend in 
watching TV; 38% have FM bands 
on their TV sets and 75% use this 
FM band, and WFDR listeners read 
the New York Times by a three- 
to-one margin over the Herald 
Tribune and Post. 


@ Redbook and DuMont key sta- 
tion WABD, New York, are con- 
ducting a joint Christmas promo- 
tion centering around Redbook’s 
December cover story which, for 
the first time, features a television 
personality, DuMont’s Kathi Nor- 
ris. 


CENTRAL PREssS, INC. 


Publishers - Printers - Lithographers 
ESTABLISHED 1930 
Direct Mail - Catalogs - Publications 


one or more colors 


714 S. Adams St., Marion, Indiana 


° , Pg C 
Slevin 5 First Ems VOUCE 


specialists 
in fine 
photo engraving 


REVERE PHOTO ENGRAVING CO. 


712 FEDERAL STREET - 


CHICAGO 5, tit 
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long as comparable benefits are 
provided for all customers, and 
each customer gets something use- 
ful. 

In the cosmetic industry it means 
that companies have the right to 
provide window displays and sim- 
ilar sales aids to smaller retailers, 
in instances where the manufac- 
turer feels a demonstrator cannot 
be used effectively. 


® The cosmetic industry's joy was 
dampened, however, by a warning 
from Commissioner William Ayres. 
Pointing out that the Supreme 
Court has affirmed two cases where 
Elizabeth Arden was required to 
offer demonstrators 


to all cus- 
tomers on proportionately equal 
terms, he said sellers following 


the commission’s new advice may 
find themselves on the short end 
of a triple-damage suit. In one of 
the Arden cases, a retailer collected 
substantial cash damages for the 
alleged “discrimination.” 

FTC Chairman James Mead also 
dissented. 

“In view of the circumstances,” 
he said, “I don’t believe these rules 
should be promulgated in this 
form.” 

The majority—commissioners 
John Carson, Lowell Mason and 
Stephen Spingarn—contended 
nothing in the Elizabeth Arden de- 
cisions closes the door to further 
court rulings legalizing “similar 
Suitable” services as an alternative 
to demonstrators. 


8 “Arden was offering its favored 
customers something and its un- 
favored customers nothing,” the 
majority said. “The commission 
stopped that by order appropriate 
to the facts of that case and the 
court approved that action. Fur- 
ther than that the decision did not 
go.” 

Arguing that FTC cannot com- 
pel sellers to “proportionalize”’ 
identical services to all customers, 
the majority said demonstrations, 
newspaper advertising and win- 
dow displays are all forms of sell- 
ing. “To insist on a narrow and 
impracticable interpretation of this 
law that services furnished must 
be ‘identical’ would be to open the 
door to absurdity 

“As an example of eventual ab- 
surdity, if a girl demonstrator were 
employed in a department store the 
law would be violated unless pro- 
portionate services of the same girl 
would be provided for every small 
drug store within the range of that 
competition 


@ “And then to continue the road 
to absurdity, we might have to find 
some means of measuring the en- 
ergy and enthusiasm of the girl 
when she worked for a department 
store as compared with when she 
worked for a drug store. 

“Again, if a manufacturer agrees 
to paint delivery trucks for a dis- 
tributor and to have the name of 
his product inscribed on the trucks, 
he would have to contribute ‘iden- 


tical’ services to demonstrators 
who did not own, or hire, or make 
use of trucks.” 


Continuing. the majority ex- 
claimed, “All too much time has 
been consumed in considering such 
absurdities and their associated 
prejudices. We must be practical 
A window display may well be a 
more efficient demonstrator than 
a girl employed in a department 
store, and the distributor should 
be as competent to appraise the 
value to his business of those serv- 
ices as is this commission.” 

In his dissent, Commissioner 
Ayres contended that the com- 
mission’s approach should be 
spelled out in individual cases and 
tested in court before written into 


1951 


‘Identical Treatment’ Rule Ended 
on Cosmetics Promotion in Stores 


(Continued from Page 1) 


trade practice rules. 

“If the courts adhere to the 
earlier cases,” he contended, “we 
may be in the anomalous position 
of one standard of conduct being 
required by the commission in pro- 
ceedings to enforce the law, and 
a totally different standard re- 
quired by the courts in private liti- 
gation under it.” 

Pointing out that the cosmetic 
industry's demonstrator aids were 
usually in the form of cash con- 
tributions toward clerk hire, Com- 
missioner Ayres said these pay- 
ments are often less than the full 


salary of an individual clerk and 
he saw no burden on manufac- 
turers in providing an identical 


benefit on proportionately equal 
terms to all customers. 

@ “As interpreted in these rules,” 
he said, “the seller is given a wide 
discretion in selecting the alternate 
services or facilities which he will 
pay for or furnish to the 
chaser. 

“This interpretation permits the 
sellers to offer small retailers, such 
as drug stores, substitute services 
or facilities which, whatever their 
cost and value to the seller, may 
be of little or no value or use to 
the purchaser. 

“It would not be difficult for a 
seller to make alternative offers 
to different customers so as to ben- 
efit those whom he intended to 
favor and to preclude others from 
accepting substitutes which, at 
least theoretically, were usable by 
them.” 


® Commissioner Ayres said the 
demonstrator system in the cos- 
metic industry works to the ad- 
vantage of large companies which 
have a variety of products to offer 

“If a seller who pays clerk hire 
of a favored customer has to make 
proportionately equal contributions 
for the clerk hire of all competing 
customers, it is probable that the 
practice will cease to be an at- 
tractive means of preempting the 
most desirable outlets. The com- 
petitive advantage of the demon- 
strator practice tends to disappear 
when the discriminations are elim- 
inated and at the same time the 
cost is increased.” 


® The majority contended FTC 
should not hesitate merely be- 
cause the system of‘ alternative 
benefits might create more admin- 
istrative difficulties than a sys- 
tem requiring identical benefits to 
all. 

“If an alternate and suitable 
| promotional service or allowance 
is not offered on proportionately 
equal terms to all competing pur- 
chasers, or if that which the seller 
thinks is suitable, the purchaser 
does not think suitable—that is 
something which the commission 
wilj have to decide after complaint 
is made.” 

The cosmetic industry trade 
practice rules were proposed 
nearly three years ago, after the 
commission had issued an order 
against demonstrator practices of 
Elizabeth Arden, and complaints 
against sales promotion methods 
of other industry members. 


New Orleans Agency Bows 


James Aldige Jr., Frank Jacques 
and W. H. Summerville Jr. have 
organized James Aldige Jr. & As- 
sociates, New Orleans advertising 
and public relations agency, at 509 
Pere Marquette Bldg. 


Creamer Opens Agency 

Dick Creamer, formerly a part- 
ner in McNeill, McCleery & Cream- 
er, Los Angeles, has opened a new 
agency to be known as Creamer & 
Co. The agency’s office will be at 
6381 Hollywood Blvd., Hollywood. 


| 


pur- | 


ie 
pie 


EXHIBIT EYERS—The Cincinnati 
dustrial design with advertising art at their recent meeting launching the showing 
of the New York Art Directors Club traveling exhibition of odvertising and editorial 


art. Shown discussing the exhibit ore, from left to right 


Art Directors Club combined oa discussion of in- 


William Sanning, adver 


tising director, Kroger Co.; Charles Gerheart, art director, Procter & Gamble; Wil- 

liom 1. Mitchell, director of design, Harley Eorl Corp., Detroit, speaker at the 

openir.g; and Thomas Martin, art director, Stockton, West, Burkhardt, Cincinnati 
agency. 


NBC's Latest Plan 
Is ‘Market Basket’ 


(Continued from Page 1) 
point of sale position to the spon- 
soring products. 

“At the end of 28 minutes and 
40 seconds, the stations will an- 
nounce locally that a certain sup- 
ermarket carries the products 
heard on the program. The ad- 
dress will be given. The super- 
market operator is restricted only 
in not being able to use his part 
of the program for products which 
are nationally advertised and 
which might logically be custom- 
ers for the market basket program 
on a network basis,” Mr. Herbert 
continued. 


@ The sales executive indicated 
that the outlook for NBC radio 
started improving about 12 weeks 
ago when the network began to 
feel “more inquiry, began to sense 
a better appreciation of radio's 
flexibility and economy. Factors 
contributing to this were increas- 
ing costs of newspaper and maga- 
zine advertising, more unified and 
articulate expression by the radio 
industry and NBC's own aggres- 
sive selling.” 

To illustrate the type of reaction 
the network is getting from its 
recently announced guaranteed 
advertising plan (AA, Nov. 26), 
he played recorded messages from 
Ben Duffy, president of Batten, 
Barton, Durstine & Osborn, and 
Stanley Resor, president of J. 
Walter Thompson Co., praising it 


es To make this project—among 
others—live up to expectations, 
NBC has set up a merchandising 
department headed by Fred N 
Dodge 

Mr. Dodge told the broadcasters 
that he will be assisted by 12 “top- 
flight merchandisers who will act 
as consultants for the stations, 
coach station personnel in tech- 
niques of merchandising and even 
organize a merchandising depart- 
ment for the stations if so re- 
quested.” 

He advised stations: “We want 
you to provide the manpower for 
the all-important followup. NBC 
merchandisers will arrange for 


|the cooperation of the big chain 


‘organizations as 


well as the im- 
portant department and other key 
outlets. But it is vital to the suc- 
cess of this plan that some means 
be provided for implementing the 
job at the local level.” 


es A report on station reaction to 
the rate change formula—a part 
of the over-all revision of the 
radio network structure now in 
process—came from Charles R. 
Denny, executive v.p., who said 


|that discussions have been held 


with 50 stations which gave it 
“general acceptance.” 

As soon as the station-by-sta- 
tion negotiations are completed, a 
formal notice will be issued and 
new rates will become effective 


about July 1, 1952. 

This will mean an increase in 
the total network rate for sponsors 
using morning and afternoon time, 
but little change in the evening 
rate for the whole network—de- 


nding on the number of stations | 
oe ? |est days and to do this at reason- 


ordered, he added. 


e Mr. Denny emphasized that the 
rate formula is for network users 
only and should have no effect on 
a station’s national spot or local 
charges, which are based on 
“local competitive factors.” 

He added, “When our new 
rates become effective, here is 
what we will have accomplished: 

“We will have broken loose 
from an obsolete rate structure; 


we will have taken leadership in | 


coming up with a formula that 


reflects current realities; we will | 


have taken the initiative away 
from one-sided approaches before 
the industry. 


| “By basing rates on market-by- 


market circulation, we will have 
|established a sound pattern and 
| gotten away from the flat across- 
the-board device recently intro- 
duced. We will have 
daytime rates from evening rates 
so that each segment of the day 


59 


of the company, urged radio sta- 
tion operators to give serious con- 
sideration to the opportunities for 
the establishment of hundreds of 
new television stations with the 
opening of the ultra high fre- 
quency band. 

“Maybe some of you think tele- 
vision is too big for you or that it 
not economically possible in 
your market. Don't take that for 
granted,” he said 

Advertisers and agencies who 
have expressed concern over the 
rising prices of TV may get some 
measure of comfort—for the fu- 
ture at least—from Mr. McCon- 
nell’'s suggestion that “ultimately 
competition will bring about a fair 
level of prices for television 
shows.” 


Is 


e As for radio, he said 
“We're finally selling radio on 


its solid advertising values in 
moving merchandise, instead of 
on a show business basis alone 


To do this we've established dol- 
lar-and-cents comparisons so that 
the values of NBC radio can be 
stacked up against those of the 
other media 

“In radio 
is enlarging 


programming, NBC 
its news service, 
strengthening its musical lineup 
and planning to bring to NBC 
stations an array of talent that 
would do radio proud in its great- 


able prices.” 

In his welcoming address to the 
500 station owners, managers an@ 
executives at the meeting, Nil@ 
Trammell, board chairman, ene 
dorsed the over-all reorganization 
measures recommended and pre 
dicted that they will set a patter 
that will strengthen and stabiliz® 
radio 

During the television session, 
Ruddick C. Lawrence, network 
director of TV sales development, 
said advertisers will spend about 
$30,000,000 during the next 12 
months on NBC's package prde 
grams. 


es Two out of every three hours @f 
sponsored time are devoted © 


| shows packaged by the network— 


unlatched | 


lis priced in accordance with its | 


own values, market-by-market 
@ The executive v.p. reiterated 
{the major points of the radio net- 
work's plan—the addition of more 
stations, increased flexibility for 
advertisers, shifting of network 
option time periods, etc. 

Comparing the gross network 
time sales of NBC and CBS (this 
year CBS has a big lead), 
Denny said CBS has more option 
time available from its affiliates 
in which to make network sales. 
He recalled that NBC has asked 
for an additional hour of option 
time in the morning—30 minutes 
at the start of next year and the 
rest by October, 1952, “when the 
first half-hour shall have 
sold.” 


e Programs to be included in the 
upcoming “Minute Man” plan—a 
group of programs to be made 
available free to stations who will 
pay the network only when they 
are sold—were revealed by 
Charles C. (Bud) Barry, program 
v.p. for radio. 

To go on the air in two weeks, 
they are: Kate Smith, 12:15 to 
12:45 p.m., daily; Ralph Edwards, 
2-2:30 p.m., daily; “Howdy Doo- 
dy,” 8:30 to 9:30 a.m., Saturday; 
Bill Stern, 6:30 to 6:45 p.m., daily; 
H. V. Kaltenborn, 6:15 to 6:30 
p.m., Saturdays; “Texas Rangers,” 
6 to 6:30 p.m., Sundays, and “Dan- 
gerous Assignment,” 10:30 to 11 
p.m. Mondays. (All times are 
EST.) 


8 Joseph H. McConnell, president 


Mr. | 


been | 


| waged 


accounting for 78% of NBC's ade 
vertisers, he said. The company 
has 33% hours of sponsored net 
work-controlled programs weekly, 
against 19 for the nearest compet 
itor, it was stated. 

Mr. Lawrence said the network 
plans to emphasize its new maga- 
zine concept of selling television 
This plan was made to enable ad- 
vertisers to buy into TV much as 
they do different magazines. He 
added: “They will have a choice 
of large or small show segments 
and will be able to get for their 
dollars greater frequency and con- 
tinuity than is possible with tradi- 
tional formats.” 


® Expanding its morning schedule, 
the network will add 25 hours 
weekly to the program schedule, 
starting Jan. 7, Frederic W. Wile 
Jr., v.p. in charge of production, 
revealed. This will be over and 
above the new Saturday morning 
fare already announced 

Joseph V. Hoffernan, finance 
v.p., told the telecasters that the 
compatible color campaign being 
by NBC and its parent 
company, Radio Corp. of Amer- 
ica, “is by no means over.” He 
indicated that current field tests 
in New York and Washington 
have been very satisfactory. 


Johnson Signs Montgomery 
Show; Drops Garry Moore 

S. C. Johnson & Son, Racine, 
Wis. (Needham, Louis & Brorby}, 
has bought the hour being vacated 
by Tintair’s “Somerset Maugham 
Theater” (NBC-TV) to alternate 
with Lucky Strike as sponsor of 
the Robert Montgomery dramatic 
production. 

Meanwhile, Johnson will dis- 
continue sponsorship of the every- 
other-week Garry Moore evening 
show as of Dec. 27 (CBS-TV). 
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4,147,000 Hope 
to Buy New Car 
in ‘52: Crowell 


New York, Nov. 30—More than 
4,147,000 people expect to buy a 
new car in 1952, while 2,408,000 
have the same expectation for 
1953 

These figures are 
15th Crowell-Collier 
survey, to be released Monday, 
Dec. 3. The study was made by 
Crossley Inc. during last May and 
June 

The survey indicates that there 
are 32,736,000 car-owning homes 
in the U. S. and a total of 36,992,- 
000 family-owned cars. It also dis- 
closes that one-third of the car- 


part of the 
automotive 


TENSE BUS, SINE $s 
kz theses Pe 


It is ACTION! DRAMATIC! EXCITING! 
It's a RIOT! NOTHING LIKE IT FOR— 
* CONVENTIONS * COUNTY and 
STATE FAIRS + SPECIAL ADVERTIS- 
ING DEALS * DIRECT MAIL and 
DEALER TIE-IN ADVERTISING 


buyers. “Rubber Money’ 
very unusvol, effective and inexpensive way. 
Never fails to create ‘Good Will"’ for sales- 
men and dealers——in fact RUBBER BUCKS are 
TOPS in low cost advertising. Write, wire or 
phone for samples and prices. No obligation 


H. MEINHARDT & CO.,Inc., Dept. AA-12 
4218 LINCOLN AVE. = CHICAGO 18, ILL. 


strikes home in a | 


owning families use their cars in 
earning a living, and that 59% of 
the workers use a car as a primary 
means of getting to their jobs. 


e “These results, which are part 
of a new feature of the auto 
study,” said Ray A. Robinson, re- 
search director for Crowell-Col- 
lier, “indicate the economic place 
of the automobile in the life of 
the nation.” 

The survey further discloses that 
the most important service for the 
car (70%) is for shopping. Next 
in importance comes going to and 
from work (68%), and third is 
long-distance trips (44%). 

Economy is a bigger factor than 
last year in new car purchases, 
the survey shows. This year econo- 
my was mentioned by 42% of those 
asked about reasons for new car 


buying. Last year economy was 
mentioned by only 28% 
Another economic note: the 


jtrend of new-car financing over a 
four-year period shows less cash 
business and an increase of sales 
handled by banks and _ finance 
companies 
e The survey shows, too, that 
automobile dealers get 57% of 
the major repair jobs, 50% of the 
adjustments and tuneups and 24% 
of the lubrication jobs. 
Among. car-owners 
dealer service “good,” 71% expect 
to buy the same make again, 
Among car-owners who rate that 
service as only “fair” or “poor” 
or who do not use dealer service 


who rate 


—57% expect to buy the same 
make next time. 
Of the total number of cars, 


Rubber Money has ne equel—Net enly yells || POStWar models represent 66% (as 
your Advertising message but actually “DEM. §) Of June, 1951). Cars of 1939 or 
ONSTRATES” it in @ novel way your pros- earlier vintage have shrunk to 17% 
pects will understand Seve Money’ — ° 

“STRETCH DOLLARS” is a must for ait | Of the total. 


The Crossley sample is based on 
|8.077 homes—with 5,929 being car- 
owning homes. A total of 336 in- 
terviewing points were used, in- 
cluding 218 cities and towns and 
93 farming areas. Information was 
‘obtained by personal interviews 


| 


Corpus Christi plays host to thousands of 


visitors this time of year. 


stay all winter. They like ou 


warm Gulf Coast sunshine, the 


good fishing, the escape from 
ice and snow. Tourists add 
$10,000,000 a year in this 


market. Write for new data. 


Cher") chrisidGl 


Many of them 


r 


aller-Cimes 


CORPUS CHRISTI, TEXAS 


CIRCULATION OVER 77,000 ABC 
R d nationally by 


TEXAS QUALITY NEWSPAPER NETWORK, Dallas, Chicago, New York 


|to the presidency of the Advertis- 


1951 
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|Congoleum-Nairn 
Sets $2,500,000 
Budget for 1952 


New York, Nov. 
um-Nairn Inc., floor covering man- 
ufacturer, will spend $2,500,000 
for advertising in 1952, and most 
of it will be spent in Sunday news- 
paper supplements and national 
magazines. McCann-Erickson is 
the agency. 

The company will launch the 
greatest full-color advertising 
campaign in its history, according 
to Mark Egan, director of ad- 
vertising and sales promotion. 

An innovation never before used 
in floor covering advertising, Mr. 
Egan said, will be a test cam- 
paign in the color comic sections 
of Sunday newspapers. This will 
start shortly after the first of the 
year. 

Own 2 cors Own 3 0.1% 


Own 4 oF more 
ores 


28—-Congole- 


| 


aa ond GD 


Total Cars 55°, were bought NEW oy 


THE MULTI-CAR FAMILIES 


J 
i 

| | / 
£ 


(Bere 5.929 cer owning hemes 
OF the rete! tomes 
OO, owe 2 ow more con) 


@ “We are going to make our ad- 
vertising so competitive,” he said, 
“that it will create a serious doubt 
in the mind of any consumer who 
might be thinking of buying any 
other hard surface floor covering.” 

Every major consumer maga- 
zine will be used, he said, and 
color will be used lavishly. 

“You can't sell color unless you 
} show color,” he declared, “and 
| there is only one right way to 
show it—in Sunday supplements 
and magazines.” 


L = 


WHERE CAR OWNERS TAKE CARS FOR SERVICE 


W here is your car usually taken for mayor reyaurs’ For adyus 


| wu: | Mahler Elected to Board 


Ernst Mahler, executive v.p. of 
Kimberly-Clark Corp., Neenah, 
Wis., paper and tissue manufac- 
} turer, has been elected to the 
a board of Cutler-Hammer Inc., 
Milwaukee, manufacturer of in- 
dustrial electrical equipment. 
Philip Ryan, v.p. in charge of 
manufacturing for Cutler-Ham- 
mer, has been elected executive 
V.p. 


Leake Appointed Sales V. P. 


Lowell L. Leake, formerly a 
writer and executive with Scripps- 
Howard newspapers in Akron, 
Denver, Pittsburgh, Buffalo and 
Youngstown, has been appointed 
v.p. in charge of sales for Public 
Relations Service Co., Akron. 


with male heads of families, 
less the car-owner was 
member of the family. 


un- 
another PAA Moves to Milwaukee 

The Photographers’ Assn. of 
America will move its headquar- 
ters from Toledo to 152 W. Wis- 


Malone & Associates Boosts ,consin Ave., Milwaukee, Dec. 3. 


D. W. Scott and H. P. Drake 
Norman Malone & Associates, | Don Cole Joins Gardner 

Akron, has promoted David W.| Don Cole has been appointed 

Scott, account executive, to gen-| promotion director of Gardner Ad- 

eral manager and Harold P. Drake, | vertising, St. Louis. 

creative writer, to account execu- 

tive. As general manager, Mr. | 


If High Incomes Mean an Above Average Market-- 


Peoria is ——- SUPERIOR: 


Pe eee 


H. P. Drake 


D. W. Scott 


Scott will supervise and coordi- 
nate the operations of all agency 
departments. 

Mr. Scott has been with the 
agency since 1948 as account ex- 
ecutive on the Goodyear Tire & 
Rubber Co. account and other ac- 
counts. Prior to joining the agen- 
cy, he was advertising and public 
relations manager for Bendix- 
Westinghouse Automotive Air 
Brake Co., Pittsburgh and Elyria, 
O. Mr. Drake joined the agency 
as creative writer early in 1951. 


RCA Victor Promotes Stamm eesen aati Gone Gogg 


RCA Victor division of Radio 
Corp. of America, Camden, N. J., 
has promoted Harold S. Stamm, 
member of the tube department’s 
advertising staff, to advertising 
and sales promotion manager for 
that department with headquar- 
ters in Harrison, N. J. He suc- 
ceeds Lawrence LeKasman, who 
has resigned. 


Abbott Heads Seattle Adclub 


James W. Abbott, Craftsman 
Press, Seattle, has been moved up 


lation ranking in all 9 Sales 
Management classifications. 
with 
is ef- 
fectively covered ONLY by 
The Peoria Journal Star 


This superior market, 


above average income, 

@ in Sales Management's neom 
SURVEY 000 to 
250,000 Population group 


ing and Sales Club of Seattle as 
a result of the return to service 
of the president, Roger Rice of 
KING, captain in the Air Force 


Werd-Grittith Ce., 
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CBS Book Plugs 
Advantages of 
Summer Video 


New York, Nov. 29—Looking 
ahead to next year, CBS Television 
division has prepared a brochure 
illustrating what typical advertis- 
ers accomplished by using TV dur- 
ing the summer of 1951. 

At the outset, the CBS presenta- 
tion points out that summer is the 
second highest quarter of the year 
from the standpoint of spendable 
income, factory payrolls and re- 
tail sales. It is the peak sales sea- 
son for durable goods stores, auto- 
mobile dealers and service stations. 

To determine the extent of sum- 
mer viewing, Advertest Research 
surveyed 767 TV homes in the New 
York-New Jersey area during the 
week of Aug. 3-11. The research 
company found someone at home 
—and therefore technically avail- 
able to telecasters—in 70% of the 
sample between 9 a.m. and 1 a.m. 
In actual set usage there was a 
deciine of only 15.3%—from 5.04 
hours in winter to 4.27 hours in 
summer. 


® Of the persons questioned, 72.2% 
watched TV during the average 
summer day. The variance was 
from 1.8% who spent 30 minutes 
with the set to 11.6% who spent 
five hours or more daily in view- 
ing. 

The 2.21 hours which the aver- 
age individual covered by the 
study spent with TV on a summer 
day adds up to more time than he 
spends with radio (1.14 hours), 
newspapers (.92 hours) or maga- 
zines (.28 hours), CBS-TV pointed 
out. 

Among the specific advantages 
enjoyed by CBS clients who kept 
their programs on during the vaca- 
tion months, according to the net- 
work, are: 

1. Ten advertisers who presented 
their regular season shows without 
interruption during July and Au- 
gust increased their live station 
lineups from three to six outlets 
from June to September, 1951. 
Others obtained clearance in sev- 
eral additional markets—live and 
non-interconnected. 

Jules Montenier picked up eight 
new stations for “What's My Line”; 
R. J. Reynolds Co. added seven for 
“Man Against Crime,” and S. C. 
Johnson & Son, 14 for Garry 
Moore. 


@ 2. By keeping their audiences in 
the habit of tuning them in, many 
of these shows scored higher rat- 
ings and audiences in October, 
1951, than they did a year ago. 

3. Several of them scored a low- 
er cost-per-thousand during July 
and August than they did during 
the regular season. Examples: Lin- 
coln-Mercury’s “Toast of the 
Town,” $1.92, compared with $3.00; 
“Man Against Crime,” $2.22, com- 
pared with $2.41; Lever’s “Big 
Town,” $2.77, against $2.98. 

Eleven CBS sponsors kept their 
regular nighttime (8 to 11 p.m., 
EST) shows on during their usual 
time during July and August. On 
the average, these telecasts “reach- 
ed bigger audiences—as measured 
by American Research Bureau— 
during those months than they did 
in the October-April season,” CBS- 
TV asserted. 


@ While the average rating 
dropped 8% and the viewers-per- 
set declined 6.7%, the average 
number of homes reached jumped 
13.8% and the number of viewers 
reached increased 8.9%, it was 
pointed out. 

Columbia also cited case his- 
tories for summer replacement 
programs, which attracted a “very 
substantial audience,” maintained 


Advertising Age, December 3, 1951 


the “advertiser-association with 
the time period,” and retained the 
station lineup or picked up addi- 
tional outlets for the sponsor. 
New shows started in the sum- 
mer increased their ratings and 
homes reached from July to Au- 
gust, according to American Re- 
search Bureau reports, CBS said. 


Agency Resigns Account 


Davis & Co., Los Angeles, has 
resigned the account of the south- 
ern division of Scudder Food 
Products, Los Angeles, which it 
has held since 1930. The agency 
had been replaced Nov. 1 by 
Rockett-Lauritzen, Los Angeles, 
on Scudder’s northern division op- 
eration out of Oakland. No agency 
has been chosen as yet for the 
southern division account. 


Dico Co. Appoints Ely 

Dico Co., Des Moines manufac- 
turer of industrial wheels and 
material handling equipment, has 
appointed Daryl Ely advertising 
and promotion manager. 


601 N. FAIRBANKS CT. CHICAGO, ILL. DElaware 7-0400 
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produced by experts for } 
all sales — training and 
promotional requirements 
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51 EAST SIST ST. NEW YORK 
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Your easy chair... 
your pipe... 


peace and quiet a 


and your new 


copy of... 


Advertising Age... & 


A POTENT RECIPE for the PRODUCTION 
of IDEAS 


Do you agree with Thomas Edison that 
FACTS, thoroughly digested, are the stuff 


that ideas are made of? 


If you do, may we suggest that you 
have a personal subscription of Advertising Age 


sent to your home? 


Many creative men in advertising read 
and study AA at their leisure in their homes. If 


you've been hastily scanning an office copy 
during the turmoil of a busy day, try their 
potent recipe for the production of ideas— 
Your easy chair... your pipe . . . peace 

and quiet ... and every Monday evening 
your new copy of fact-packed Advertising Age. 


The coupon below will bring you a personal 
subscription to your home. Plus a FREE 
compilation of THE CREATIVE MAN'S most 


provocative articles. Mail it now. 


with your home subscription 


Dept. D.3, 200 E. Illinois St hicag 


Please enter my |-year subscription to 
Advertising Age and mail it to my home address 
I am to receive FREE a compilation of “The Creative Man’‘s” 


most provocative articles 
My Name 


Complete 
Address___ : 


City Zone State 


My check for $3 is enclosed Bill me later 
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hed Twice Monthly At 


Fort Atkinson, Wisconsin. 


Shop-by-Wire 
Service Plans 
Christmas Push 


(Continued from Page 1) 
worth of certificates, each requi- 
sition representing the individual 
store’s self-imposed sales quota, 
Bb. L. Finn, president of Telegift, 
told AA. The certificates will be 
available in denominations of $5, 
$10 and $25 


® Participating stores are expected 


to advertise locally to promote cer-| become an actuality on a national 


tificate sales, Mr. Finn said. Tele- 
gift receives 5% of the value of 
the certificates sold. Stores selling 
certificates get 10% and 
filling orders on certificates receive 
85% of the face value 

The certificates will expire June 
30, 1952. After that date, however, 
they may be redeemed at face 


in American Lumberman & Building 
Products Merchandiser in 1952, than in any 


TO SELL 
LUMBER 
AND 


BUILDING PRODUCTS 


DEALERS 


Look how much 
more you can get 


VALUE TABLE FOR SPACE BUYERS 


More retailer paid subscribers 


More retailer and wholesaler poid 


subscribers 


More total net paid......... 
More subscription renewals. . 
by 


More subscriptions sent in 


ALE&BPM 2nd Paper 
ececee 20,461 19,068 
cceeee 22,193 20,912 
coceee 23,957 22,935 
cecces 76.21% 74.11% 


mail 
during 6 mos. ending June 30, 1951 4,266 2,145 


& saving of 590 per page (13-T rate) 


Se ED 6 60-6026 vescccsecss $290 $350 
A saving of 20.7% I 

with ALABPM te PO8e PPS giao $15.26 
RESULT: More advertisers place more 
pees of spece in ALEBPM—Arst 

Us Wee ceccconcece cocccee 0006 1,761 


Send for these 


Ask today for a copy of 
our 12-page booklet—''The 
$7 Billion Market for Lum- 
ber and Building Products.” 
It contains latest building 
industry market and cover- 
age date. 

Also—you'll want a copy 
of our 4-page folder con- 
taining information about 
our 1952 Dealer PROD- 
UCTS FILE Issue — most 
widely used buyers’ and 
sellers’ reference in the 
building industry. 


man 
a, & BUILDING PRODUCTS MERCHANDISER 
139 North Clark St., Chicago 2, Il. 


stores | 


less 


value, handling 
mailed to Telegift 
Stores handling the certificates 
will sell them to customers who 
wish to make gifts to friends or 
relatives in other cities. A certi- 
ficate is good for any type of mer- 
chandise the recipient may choose 


charges, if 


to buy—for the dollar value 
printed on it—in any of the 83 
stores listed on the back of the 


certificate. 


® “I can’t stress too strongly,” Mr. | 
Finn said, “that this whole Tele- 
gift certificate idea is a brand new 
merchandising device. While it has 
| been attempted on various occa- 
| sions in the past in limited ways, | 
| this is the first time it has ever 


scale, 

“A notable feature of our ar- 
rangement with the participating | 
stores is an agreement by each 
store to appropriate 5% of its cer- 
tificate sales quota for use in ad-| 
vertising and promotion. This ar- 
rangement has done away with the 
| obvious objection that it isn’t nat- 
ural for a store to sell merchandise | 
for another store. But with all! 
stores participating and promoting 
on the same basis, the reciprocal 
advantages of the certificates are| 
assured.” 

The regular Telegift service 
through Western Union offices, Mr. 
Finn said, will be promoted this 
Christmas by using 20 to 30 spot 
announcements each week on 23 
broadcasting stations. Lewin, Wil-| 
liams & Saylor is the Telegift agen- | 
cy. 


| revamped in 


® Western Union offices will have 
special Telegift telegram blanks! 
and printed lists with prices of 
gifts for men, women and children, 
including current books, maga- 
zine subscriptions, and L-P re- 
cordings. WU receives and for- 
wards gift orders to retail stores 
in the Telegift group, which, in 
turn, deliver the gifts to the desig- 


nated recipients. Purchasers of 
gifts through WU pay only the] 
prices listed on the gift sheets 


which Telegift supplies—with the 
telegram blanks—to WU. 
Advantages claimed for the ser- | 
vice are that it can be used at any 
hour, that it saves shopping time, 
eliminates the trouble and expense 
of insuring and special wrapping 
for mailing, and problems of 
breakage and spoilage en route. 
Similar advantages apply to the 
gift certificate plan, but with cer- 
tificates the purchaser presents 
the recipient with his choice of a| 
gift. | 


@ In connection with the certifi- 
cate plan, Mr. Finn said that Mer- 
chandising Group Inc. has been 
retained to train sales personnel 
of gift certificate departments in 
proper sales procedures. 

| “This,” he said, “is quite im- 
portant, since a high proportion of 
gift certificate sales are made to 
business men who like the con- 
venience of the device. Now, for 
the first time, these ‘conditioned’ 
purchasers of gift certificates can 
buy a certificate that will be hon- 
ored in cities from coast to coast, 
instead of merely in a local mar- 
ket. 

“This opportunity,” he added, 
“will be pointed out to sales peo- 
ple, in cooperation with the train- 
ing departments in the stores con- 
cerned.” 

Mr, Finn, who also is president 
of the Merchandising Group Inc., 
became president of Telegift last 
summer. When Telegift started op- 
erations last spring, it was ex- 
pected that an advertising budget 
of about $350,000 would be appro- 
priated for promotion of the ser- 
vice. 

Actually, Mr. Finn said, adver- 
tising expenditures were limited 
ito about $25,000 for the Mother's 
|Day promotion. Most of the ad- 
vertising was confined to Sunday 
| newspaper magazines in New York, 
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EASY TO CARRY—This new lightweight 

take-home 24-bottle “Bev-Tote” carrier, 

made of water-resistant smooth fiber, was 

introduced by Gaylord Contoiner Corp., 
St. Louis. 


Chicago, Washington and Los An- 
geles. 


® The results, Mr. Finn said, were 
disappointing for various reasons— 
a late start, inadequate arrange- 
ments, and limited promotion ef- 
forts. While orders transacted by 
stores in the group produced a 


total dollar value substantially less , 


than the advertising expenditure, 
Telegift was sufficiently encour- 
aged, Mr. Finn said, to undertake 
its current dual promotion plan. 
Since last summer, the Telegift 
service has been simplified and 
details. Roger W 
Straus Jr., of Farrar, Straus & 
Young, formerly president, has be- 
come chairman of the board. M1 


Finn has assumed the presidency 
at the request of stockholders 
Daniel N. Sangster continues as 
V.p. 

Stockholders, in addition to the 
officers, include James A. Linen 
of Time; J. Clarke Mattimore of 
Conde Nast Publications; H. Ford 
Perine of Life, and Roger W. 
Straus Sr. of American Smelting 
& Refining Co. 

Virtually all of the original 
stores which joined the group last 
spring still are in the picture, M1 
Finn said. 

Plans for expansion of Telegift 
service, he said, will depend on 
public acceptance of the current 
dual service that Telegift is offer- 
ing this Christmas. 


McBrine Co. Starts Drive 

L. McBrine Co., Kitchener, Ont., 
has launched a_ pre-Christmas 
campaign using four-color ads in 
one French and six English maga- 
zines, and the rotogravure section 
of a weekend paper. A mat serv- 
ice for different size ads or indi- 
vidual cuts is available to dealers. 
Ferres Advertising Service, Hamil- 
ton, Ont., is the agency. 


Build Volume 
at LOWER 
SALES COST Fay 
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Deor-to-deor Seliing—bet- 
ter known as DIRECT 
SELLING — Is buliding 
glent velume quickly for 
mony manufacturers. It 
mey be your answer to 
oresent doy complex soles 
preblems. Direct Selling Is 
fully explained in fascinot 
ing bookiet—molied FREE. 
Please write on your let- 
terheed. 


DOOR 
Selling! 


Dept. A95, Chicago 4, II! 
OPPORTUNITY MAGAZINE 
28 E. Jackson Bivd. 


WORCESTER’S 
Going To Have 
Morwicr Christmas Cuyir 
By *115,000 


Worcester banks are paying out 
$2,615,000 in Christmas Club checks this 
year — $115,000 more than in 1950. 


oRCESTER’S WONDROUS ™ 


See that this high buying power is 
endorsed cover to your product with a 
regular advertising program in the news- 
papers that blanket the area, the 
Worcester Telegram-Gazette. Daily cir- 
oan culation in excess of 150,000. Sunday 


2. 
new 
coverage 


over 100,000. 


1. high buying 
power 


yw? 


Th TELEGRAM -GAZETTE 


— WORCESTER, MASSACHUSETTS 


; GEORGE F BOOTH Puédsher 
MOLONEY, REGAN & SCHMITT. INC. NATIONAL REPRESENTATIVES 


OWNERS OF RADIO STATION WTAG and WTAG-FM 
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117 Kraft Men 
Merchandise to 
Supermarkets 


Cuicaco, Nov. 26—With the 14,- 
000 supermarkets of the country 
now doing 40.4% of the food busi- 
ness, Kraft Foods has a specially 
trained merchandising force of 117 
men whose entire 
confined to supermarkets. 

The story of how cheese is being 
integrated into dairy departments 


in these stores, where all related | 


foods in this classification are dis- 
played, was told today by Tad Jef- 
fery, Kraft cheese products adver- 
tising manager, at a meeting of 
the Agate Club, magazine repre- 
sentatives association. 

“In the past year,” he said, 
“there has been a growing appre- 
ciation on the part of supermarket 
management of the importance of 
the dairy department. Because of 
this, there is marked improvement 
in dairy department display tech- 
niques. Slow-moving items are 
being reduced in number, making 
room for products that sell in vol- 
ume. This allows concentration of 
merchandising effort where the 
return is greatest.” 


@ Mr. Jeffery described the efforts 
of Kraft in the supermarket field 
as being an educational process to 
help the retailer sell more goods 
Through verbal presentations, 
slide films, movies and the know- 
how and creative sales ability of 
the 117 supermarket specialists, 
Kraft is constantly presenting its 
concept of retail dairy operation. 

“Through this program,” he 
added, “we have tried to help the 
grocer build his butter, egg, milk, 
ice cream and cheese business as 
a package, specifically to draw 
more customers to his dairy de- 
partment, which of course means 
more exposures to sale of our 
cheese products.” 


® The Kraft color movie, “It’s a 
Natural,” produced for Kraft by 
Wilding Pictures, was shown at 
the conclusion of the talk. It 
dramatizes the problem of an in- 
dividual supermarket owner who 
has never consolidated his dairy 
products into one department. 
The value of this method of mer- 
chandising is developed through 
discussions with the salesman of 
a refrigerated case manufacturer, 
plus a successful dernonstration 
in another supermarket. 

The purpose of the movie, which 
has been shown to many trade 
groups during the past year, was 
outlined as follows: 

1. To tell Kraft’s pre-packaged 
natural cheese story. 

2. To present its concept 
dairy department operation. 


of 


Amarillo Papers 
Merge in Stock Deal 


AMARILLO, TeEx., Nov. 30—The 
Amarillo Times, evening daily and 
Sunday tabloid, will merge Dec. 
3 with the evening Amarillo Globe 
and morning Amarillo News. 

Henceforth, the Globe-Times will 
be published in the evening, the 
News in the morning and the 
Globe-News on Sunday. The mer- 
ger sees Panhandle Publishing Co., 


publisher of the Times, exchang-| 


ing its name, good will and circu- 
lation in return for 35% of the 
stock of Globe-News Publishing 
Co. Panhandle also reportedly re- 
ceives $875,000 in cash. 


# S. B. Whittenburg, now general 
manager of the Times, will be pub- 
lisher and editor of the Globe- 
Times, and Wes Izzard will con- 
tinue as publisher and editor of 
the News. The papers will have 
separate staffs and maintain inde- 


activities are! 


1951 


C. M. Cartwright. 
Retired Insurance 
Editor, Dies at 82 


EVANSTON, ILL., Nov. 29—Charles 
M. Cartwright, 82, retired editor 
and v.p. of National Underwriter, 
insurance trade publication, died 
at his home here yesterday. 

Mr. Cartwright was widely 
| known in insurance circles. His re- 
}tirement in 1947 ended an insur- 
ance career that spanned half a 
century. While with National Un- 


|derwriter he also served for sev-| 


eral years as insurance editor of 
| the Chicago Tribune. 

He was as active in civic affairs 
as he was in business circles. For 


dent of the public library board of 
Evanston, and also served as sec- 
retary of the Evanston Community 
Recreation Assn. At one time 
was treasurer of the Evanston art 
center. 

Born in Waynesville, O., he was 
educated at National Norma! Uni- 
versity in Lebanon, O., and at 
Princeton University, from which 
he graduated in 1894. 

Survivors include a son, Lever- 
ing, who is editor of National Un- 
derwriter. 


GEORGE L. WELP 


Welp, 61, advertising and sales 
promotion manager of Internation- 
al Printing Ink Division, Inter- 
chemical Corp., died yesterday. 


department of the Brooklyn Daily 
Eagle. Later he was with Collier's 
and Metropolitan magazine. In 
1919, he joined Blackman Co., now 
Compton Advertising Agency, 
where he worked on many na- 
tional advertising accounts. 

From 1930 to 1933, Mr. Welp 
operated his own advertising serv- 
ice. In 1934, he won the gold medal 
in the Modern Packaging Exhi- 
bition for the best family packages 
designed that year. He has been 
associated with Interchemical Corp 
since 1933, and in 1936 was placed 
in charge of its advertising and 
sales promotion. 

Mr. Welp was a member of Pack- 
aging Council and American Man- 
agement Assn., and represented 
| Interchemical on the Intersociety 
Color Council. He was a member 
of the staff that prepared In- 
|ternational Printing Ink’s “Three 
| Monographs on Color,” which have 
| become textbooks. He was co-de- 
|signer of the books and the author 
of one “Color in Use.” In 1946, he 
was selected to prepare lectures for 
|the Alexander Hamilton Institute 
lon “Building Advertising to Pro- 
duce Sales.” 


jpendent editorial policies. 

Lowell Brown, now advertising 
jdirector of the Globe and News, 
| will be advertising manager of the 
jnew papers. National advertising 
jin morning and evening papers 


Born in Brooklyn, he began his | 


_BBDO Gets Portion of Amity Account 


career as an apprentice in the art! 


he | 


Last Minute News Flashes 


Coffee Bureau Names Two New Agencies 

New York, Nov. 30—The Pan American Coffee Bureau has an- 
nounced the appointment of two new agencies to handle its $1,500,000 
account, effective immediately. Cunningham & Walsh has been named 
as the radio agency. As reported in AA (Nov. 12), printed media ad- 
vertising—about $1,000,000—will be handled by Robert W. Orr & As- 
sociates. Federal Advertising is the previous agency. 


John Gardner Named Babbitt Ad Director 


New York, Nov. 30—John L. Gardner, formerly director of adver- 
tising and sales promotion of Omar Inc., Omaha, manufacturer of pack- 
aged bakery goods, has been appointed director of advertising and 
merchandising of B. T. Babbitt Inc., and will take over his duties here 
Dec. 10. Before joining Omar in 1948, Mr. Gardner was director of ad- 
vertising and sales promotion for National Dairy Products Inc. in 14 
midwestern states. 


Dulaney Shifts from FC&B to Bothwell 


|more than 25 years he was presi- | 


New York, Nov. 30—John H. Dulany & Son, Fruitland, Md., frozen | 
and canned food packer, has appointed W. Ear! Bothwell Inc. to handle 
all advertising, effective Dec. 1. The account was formerly serviced by 
Foote, Cone & Belding. 

Fairchild Publications Plans New Paper for ‘52 
New York, Nov. 30—Fairchild Publications, publisher of Women’s 


Wear Daily and four other daily merchandising newspapers, plans to 
bring out a new paper in 1952, possibly in the food field. Louis W. Fair- 


| 


| 


| child, company president, told AA that H. M. Love, director of new} 


publishing activities for Fairchild, has been making a study of several | 
fields, including food, chemistry, advertising and hotels. No decision , 
has been made concerning a new publication, Mr. Fairchild said, but | 
the company “will definitely bring out a new paper in °52.” | 


Carnation Cancels 21-Year-Old ‘Contented Hour’ 


New York, Nov. 30—George L. | 


Los ANGELEs, Nov. 30—Carnation Co. has canceled its sponsorship 
of “Contented Hour” on CBS, effective with the Dec. 30 broadcast. The 
program has been on the air for the past 21 years. Carnation officials 
say the cancelation is part of a routine media adjustment for 1952. | 
The company sponsors Burns and Allen on television, and is continuing | 
with “Stars over Hollywood,” a CBS Saturday morning radio show 


West BEND, Wis., Nov. 30—Advertising of Amity division of Amity 
Leather Products Co. has been placed with Batten, Barton, Durstine & 
Osborn, Chicago, effective Jan. 1, 1952. The company’s Rolfs division 
remains with Cramer-Krasselt Co., Milwaukee. 


Irv Rill and John Cole Join Duane Jones 

New York, Nov. 30—Irv R. Rill and John Cole have joined the 
staff of the Duane Jones Co. Mr. Rill, a specialist in food and drug 
advertising, formerly was with Grant Advertising. He will handle 
the Vitamin Corp. of America account, acquired by the Jones com- 
pany last week. Mr. Cole, who was at one time Mr. Jones’ superior at 
the old Lord & Thomas agency, has been active most recently as an 
agency specialist and consultant. He will work on plans and copy.| 
James L. Mitchell, formerly advertising director of Macfadden Pub-| 
lications, also joined the company recently. 


Cecil & Presbrey Names Ladd A. E. 


New York, Nov. 30—Dan Ladd, formerly on the sales staff of Parade 
has joined Cecil & Presbrey, New York, as an account executive 


| 


Norge Heat Names Agency; Other Late News 


will be sold in combination, con-! 


tinuing the Globe and News pres- 
lent policy. The national agate line 
jrate will be 22¢ as of Jan. 1, 1952 
(this rate had previously been an- 
nounced for the Globe and News). 

Gene Howe will continue as 
|chairman of the Globe-News Pub- 
[lishing Co. 


Fiberglas Signs Garry Mocre 
Owens-Corning Fiberglas Corp. 
has signed for the 1:45-2 p.m. 
Tuesday segment of the “Garry 
Moore Show,” WCBS-TV, New 
York, on the first and third Tues- 
days of January. Starting Feb. 5, 
the company will have a 13-week 
sponsorship. Fuller & Smith & 
Ross, New York, is the agency. 


Case Appointed PR Head 


Lawrence J. Case has been ap- 
pointed head of the newly formed 


public relations department of 
Weightman Inc., Philadelphia 
agency. 


e@ Norge Heat division of Borg-Warner Corp., Detroit, has shifted 
its account from Ross Roy Inc. to Clark & Rickerd. 


e The media practices committee of the Nationa] Industrial Adver- 
tisers Assn. met in New York Nov. 39 and laid plans for action to 
promote—among other groups—better analyses of paid and controlled 
circulation of business pepers; standardization of occupational break- 
down of competitive pub¥ications; adoption of the Four A's standard 
colors, and standardization of business paper practices. In addition, | 
the committee will revise the NIAA publishers’ sales presentation out- 
line. Harold A. Wilt of J. Walter Thompson Co. is committee chair- 
man. Other members include Robert J. Barbour, Bakelite division, 
Union Carbide & Carbon Corp.; Edwin L. Grauel, Eastman Kodak 
Co.; William A. Marsteller, Marsteller Co., and Ralston B. Reid, Gen- 
eral Electric Co. 

e A $375,000 advertising and sales promotion campaign will be 
launched for Martin Outboard Motors next year to market a new 
twist-shift control backed by a year’s guarantee of efficient operation. 
Martin Motors, Eau Claire, Wis., a subsidiary of National Pressure 
Cooker Co., will use magazines, newspapers, radio, television and 
point of sale to promote the new motor. Melamed-Hobbs, Minneapolis, 
is the company’s agency. 


@ The Home News & Sunday Times, New Brunswick, N. J., will in- 
crease its advertising rate by 12%, effective Jan. 1. The general dis-| 
play rate will be 14¢ per line. At the same time the papers announced 
a circulation increase of more than 6%. 


e The Bureau of Advertising of the American Newspaper Publishers 
Assn., which represents nearly 1,000 newspapers, has affiliated with the 
Advertising Federation of America, bringing the total to 12 national 
groups now associated with the federation. William A. Greene, assistant 
director of the bureau, will be on the AFA board 


e Admiral Corp., Chicago, is negotiating for the purchase of the Norge 
division of Borg-Warner Corp., also of Chicago. Neither company would 
disclose the amount involved, nor was any reason for the proposed deal 
given. 


e Elrick, Lavidge & Co., a new marketing research organization, has 
been formed in Chicago. Principals in the firm are Robert F. Elrick, 
an associate of Booz, Allen & Hamilton, and Robert J. Lavidge, formerly 
assistant director of marketing for the American Meat Institute 

e Andrew M. McBurney, formerly eastern sales manager of Oxford 
Paper Co., New York, has been appointed general sales manager, ef- 
fective Dec. 1. He has been with the company since 1936. 


Jordan Tells RTMA 
Baseball Teams with 
Telecasts Fare Best 


(Continued from Page 1) 

“Telecasting is definitely paying 
its way,” he stated, pointing out 
that major league clubs received 
$4,562,312 for sportcasting rights 
in 1951 (including the World Ser- 
ies and All-Star games), which is 
nearly equal to the total gate re- 
ceipts of the entire National 
League in 1940, its biggest prewar 
year. 


s He said the most disappointing 
development, the continuing de- 
cline in minor league attendance 
(it dropped 20% in 1951), has not 
been caused by television, since 
only 40 of the 400 minor league 
clubs are in TV areas. He con- 
tends minors are suffering from a 
“minor league frame of mind” and 
that strong aggressive community 
efforts are needed to build interest 
in home town teams. 

His unofficial attendance figures 
credited a gain of 546,670 admis- 
sions to the Chicago White Sox, 
which televised all day games; 
155,664 to the Philadelphia Ath- 
letics, which also televised all day 
games. The Dodgers and the Gi- 
ants, which televised all home 
games, gained 143,535 and 132,- 
989, respectively, but the pennant- 
winning New York Yankees, which 


televised all home games, lost 
129,916 and the Chicago Cubs, 
which also televised all homé 


games, lost 271,529 


® Four of the nine teams televise 
ing all home or all day games 
gained admissions. Their net gain 
exceeded by 234,169 the losses of 
five other teams which televised 
all home or all day games. 

The most substantial loss wag 
suffered by the Detroit Tigers, 
which televised on weekdays and 
Saturdays, and lost 818,827. Thé 
Boston Braves, with reduced night« 
time TV, lost 456,911. Five of the 
seven teams with limited or no 
TV lost, and their losses exceeded 
gains of the other two by 1,485,< 
070. 


Mr. Jordan’s tables follow: 


ATTENDANCE IN 1951 


(A) Gains and losses for clubs telecasting aff 
day or all home games 
Chicago White Sox 546.6 
Philadelphia Athletics 155. 
Brooklyn Dodgers 143,535 
New York Giants 132,989 
tleveland Indians —22,480 
oston Red Sox —41, 387 
New York Yankees —129,916 
Chicago Cubs —271.529 
Philadelphia Phillies —279.377 
Net for group A 234.169 
(B) Clubs with reduced TV schedules—restricted 
or entirely eliminated 
Cincinnati Reds 49.474 
St. Louis Browns 46.639 
Washington Senators —43,052 
St. Lows Cardinals —79.982 
Pittsburgh Pirates —182.411 
Boston Braves —456.911 
Detroit Tigers —818.827 
Net for Group B — 1,485,070 


John G. Burnett Joins 
Rogers & Smith as A. E. 


John G. Burnett, formerly ad- 
vertising manager of Braniff Air- 
ways, Dallas, has joined the Dallas 
office of Rogers 
& Smith as ac- 
count executive 
in the agency's 
account manage- 
ment department 

Mr. Burnett 
was advertising 
manager of Life 
Saver Corp. and 
was chief of the 


Lf Rains 


a». creative staff of 

the agency serv- 

J. G. Burnett ing Bristol-Myers 
export division 

His agency experience includes 


account executive work with an- 
other Dallas agency and owner- 
ship of his own agency in Dallas 


KXOK Shifts Prendergast 

B. M. Prendergast, member of 
KXOK-FM, St. Louis, sales staff, 
has been transferred to the sales 
staff of KXOK-AM. 
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Woodhouse Tells Exhibits and Fairs Group 
About National Service for Exhibitors 


CHuIcaGco, Nov. 27—“Come, come 
to the fair!” is an invitation that 
more and more manufacturers are 
snapping up 

While there is nothing new about 
advertising through exhibits at the 
innua! state or county fair, it took 
1 Chicago advertising firm, May & 
the 
tonal potential with the setting up 
of a Central Office for Fairs, where 
representation at one or 51 fairs 
can be arranged through just one 
contact 

The project started May 
when the firm signed up the Mid- 
dle West Fai: Circuit, with a mem- 
bership of 13 fairs and a total at- 
tendance of 7,000,000. Inquiries and 
requests for representation at other 
fairs throughout the country pour- 
ed. in. Carole May and Ira S 
Woodhouse, publishers’ represen- 
tatives for 20 years, found that the 
demand their package service 
was being enthusiastically received 


The COURIER- EXPRESS 


GELS 


WESTERN NEW YORK 


Because WESTERN N. Y. 
1S SOLD ON THE 
COURIER-EXPRESS 


ONE REASON is complete. 


factual, unbiased reporting. 
An outstanding local staff com- 


Woodhouse, to recognize na- 


last 


bines with six great news serv- 
ices... three of them exclusive 
with the Courier-Express in 
Buffalo .. . to bring Western 
New Yorkers the full, up-to- 
the-minute word and picture 
story of world, national and 
local happenings. 


Associated Press 
International News Service 
*Chicago Tribune 
United Press 
*Overseas News Service 


*New York Times Foreign Service 
*Exclusive with the C-E in Buffalo 


woe PROOF is found in the 


fact that more people* buy the 
Sunday Courier-Express than 
any other paper in the State, 
outside of New York City... 
and that the Morning Courier- 
Express is the proved medium 
to best sell those families with 
the most money to spend. 


*290,348 ABC Audit, 9 30/50 


COLOR 


for Greater Selling Power 


Full color (two, three or four) 
available weekdays . . . black 
plus one color, Sundays. 


BUFFALO 
COURIER 
EXPRESS 


Western New York's Only Morning 
and Sunday Newspaper 
REPRESENTATIVES: 
SCOLARO, MEEKER & SCOTT 
t) Gets Results Because It 


Gets Read Thoroughly 


both by fair managements and big 
industry 

Already the number of fairs rep- 
resented by them and total audi- 
ence have more than doubled. 


@ Speaking at the 6lst annual 
meeting of the International Assn 
of Fairs and Expositions today at 
the Sherman Hotel, Mr. Woodhouse 
said: 

“Fair managers must realize that 
the trend of business is toward 
centralization. If they are honest 
with themselves, they know that 


commercial exhibits at all fairs 
should be upgraded. They have 
learned that live, animated dis- 


plays, such as provided by national 
exhibitors, manned by properly 
trained personnel who stay in their 
booths to give the audience what 
they went in service and informa- 
tion, bring bigger crowds and big- 
ger revenues.” 


@ Among the services May & 
Woodhouse is prepared to supply 
to national exhibitors are: 

1. Helping to decide which fairs 
will De most productive. 

2. Studying audience types and 
nationality groups. 

3. Furnishing information on 
traffic at various buildings at fairs 

4. Obtaining good locations. 

5. Furnishing floor plans, instal- 
lation regulations, service costs, 
furniture, light, water, heat and 
power costs. 

6. Obtaining space at one or a 
series of fairs. 

7. Presenting a 
schedule. 

8. The above services are sup- 
plied without additional cost if fair 
space is purchased through the 
central office. 

Space rates vary between $1 and 
$2 a square foot, the minimum 
space being 100 square feet, Mr. 
Woodhouse explained. The rate de- 
pends on the size of the fair. All 
fairs represented by May & Wood- 
house have a minimum attendance 
of 200,000, with some, such as the 
State Fair of Texas held in Dallas, 
drawing more than 2,000,000. 


complete fair 


® Fair customers are people with 
money in their pockets, the fair 
managers report. One sewing ma- 
chine manufacturer, Mr. Wood- 
house said, sold 100 sewing ma- 


chines at $300 a unit during the 
two-week run of the Pomona 
County Fair in Los Angeles last 
September. 


In Oklahoma an auto manufac- 
turer obtained 76,000 names in six 
days at a space cost of $300. In 
Texas, the Textile Bag Assn. dis- 
tributed 421,000 sewing booklets 
telling women how to make cloth- 
ing from feed bags at a space cost 
of $700. Mailing the same number 
would have cost $6,000. 

Supplying the exhibitor with 
regional market data is one of the 
more important May & Woodhouse 
services. There is some variance in 
products and buying habits. For 
example, coffin displays are popu- 
lar in the South and many fair 
customers go home with their cof- 
fins or headstones! The feed bag 
displays get a bigger response in 
where the attendance is 
rural 


areas 
largely 


® May & Woodhouse believes that 
fairs offer one of the most “spon- 
taneous markets” today where mil- 
lions of potential customers can 
“see, hear, touch, taste or smell” 
the wares brought to the fair. 

Now that they have centralized 
the service, they have eliminated 
one of the major obstacles, the dif- 
ficulty faced by the exhibitor in 
negotiating with individual fair 
managements 

“Manufacturers want to buy 
commercial space at one time from 
one source in all fairs in which 
they are interested with a mini- 
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ADVERTISING IN ACTION—A panel of admen awaits the start 
of one of the weekly “Advertising in Action’ series presented over 
Liberty Broadcasting System in cooperation with the Hollywood 
Advertising Club. Seated left to right are Robert Coleson, West 
Coast representative, Advertising Council; Burt Oliver, Foote, Cone 
& Belding’s Hollywood manager; John Baird, public affairs direc- 


tor, KMPC, the originating station; Leslie Raddatz, NBC western 
press department manager; Ernie Belt, national advertising man- 
ager, Hollywood Citizen-News. Standing ready to give the sign 
thot the show is on the air is Benton Paschall, LBS v.p., and pro- 
ducer for the show. More than 300 of the net’s 450 stations re- 
ported they are carrying the program. 


mum of time and effort,” Mr. 
Woodhouse pointed out. The rapid 
expansion of the new Central Of- 
fice for Fairs bears him out. 

May & Woodhouse is not inter- 
ested in local exhibits or conces- 
sions. “Selling new national, inter- 
national and prestige accounts is 
our job,” Mr. Woodhouse told the 
association of fair managers. 


® New officers elected at the end 
of the three-day convention of fair 
managers are: President, Walter 
Jackson, manager of the London, 
Ont., fair; v.p.. Leon Harms, sec- 
retary-manager of the New Mex- 
ico State Fair, and secretary-treas- 
urer, Frank Kingman, manager 
of the Brockton, Mass., fair. 
Sessions were devoted to dis- 
cussing problems peculiar to the 
fair business with an eve to im- 
proving the quality of the exhibits. 


Masin & Kriz to La Fond 

Masin & Kriz Ine., associated 
with Truck & Trailer Industries 
Inc., Englewood, N. has ap- 
pointed Richard La Fond Adver- 
tising, New York, to handle its 
public relations, publicity and 
space advertising. Tentative plans 
call for the use of direct mail and 
space only with a complete pres- 
entation of the company’s service 


to fleet owners and truck and 
trailer industries. At the same 
time, the La Fond agency an- 


nounced the appointment of Wal- 
ter S. Overton, formerly with 
Reuben H. Donnelley Corp., New 
York direct mail specialist, to its 
staff. 


Sampson to Manage KXO 

Richard T. Sampson has been 
appointed general manager of 
KXO, El Centro, Cal., replacing 
Riley Gibson, who has resigned 
to become manager of KOME, 
Tulsa. 


Beltone Increases 
Budget for Hearing 
Aids; Tests Outdoor 


Cuicaco, Nov. 28—Beltone Hear- 
ing Aid Co., in its bid for a larg- 
er share of the fiercely competi- 
tive hearing aid market, is in- 
creasing its ad budget to make it 
the biggest to date, and plans to 
maintain an increased expenditure 


pace for at least the next six 
months, a company spokesman 
told AA today. 

Never known for letting the 


grass grow under its feet, the com- 
pany, in addition to using radio, 
television, magazines, newspapers, 
car cards, direct mail and ex- 
tensive point of sale material, is 
now conducting a test of 24-sheets 
in 10 locations in the Chicago 
area, claimed to be the first such 
use of the medium by a hearing 
aid manufacturer. 

Radio-wise, Beltone has added 
to its network sponsorship of Gab- 
riel Heatter (15 minutes weekly 
over 271 Mutual stations) 133 
CBS stations for a _ 10-minute 
weekly program featuring Edwin 
C. Hill. 


@ The company also is making 
available to its distributors six 2- 
minute TV film shorts for dis- 
tributor-sponsorship at the local 
level. 


The network radio portion of 
Beltone’s account, plus direct 
mail, merchandising pieces, the 


TV spots and now the outdoor test 
are handled by Olian Advertising 
Co., Chicago, which first placed 
the Gabriel Heatter show for Bel- 
tone in October, 1950. 

Ruthrauff & Ryan, which has 
had the account since 1947, han- 
dles newspapers (now being used 
in some 400 cities) and magazines 
for Beltone. Extensive plans for 
the coming months using the lat- 
ter two media are now in prepara- 
tion by R&R. 


Altes, Roy Agency Part 

Ross Roy Inc., Los Angeles, and 
the San Diego office of Altes 
Brewing Co. have announced the 
termination of their association, 
effective Dec. 31. No agency has 
been appointed as yet to handle 
the company’s West Coast ac- 
count. 


KCSU Joins ABC Network 
KCSU, Provo, Utah, has joined 
the American Broadcasting Co. 
radio network, bringing the total 
number of stations in the western 
division to 50. The station is 250 
watts on 1,400 ke. It is owned by 
Central Utah Broadcasting Co. 


N. W. Ayer Shifts Wade 

James Wade has been transfer- 
red from the plans-merchandising 
department with N. W. Ayer & Son 
in Philadelphia to service in the 
company’s New York office. 


IRVING WOOLF & CO. 
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SELL MORE WITH Phofo Gelatin PRINTING 
ONE TO FULL COLOR e ECONOMICAL, BEAUTIFUL 


CHICAGO: 35 S$. DEARBORN ST 
Los ANGELES 6769 LEXINGTON AVE 
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ABC Introduces 
‘Showcase,’ a TV 
Show Laboratory 


Cuicaco, Nov. 28—American 
Broadcasting Co. has set aside its 
10-10:30 p.m. time slot on Tues- 
days for a new series of experi- 
mental programs, which will be- 
gin by Jan. 1. 

Station WENR-TV, ABC's 
owned-and-operated station here, 
plans to telecast a series of pack- 
agers’ programs in the time pe- 
riod—shows which never before 
have appeared on television. 

The series, aptly titled “Show- 
case,” was conceived by James S. 
Pollak, director of video programs 
for the ABC central division and 
Station WENR-TV. 

hen he was appointed to his 
new post several months ago, Mr. 
Pollak told AA that he had a va- 
riety of ideas and was impressed 
with the possibilities of Chicago as 
a production center. He added, 
however, that there would be no 
drastic changes and that he 
planned to introduce new shows 
on a step-by-step basis. “Show- 
case” is one of the first such 
moves. 


® Mr. Pollak said that “Showcase” 
offers the viewer a chance to act 
as program and talent scout, the 
producer or packager an oppor- 
tunity to display his wares for the 


scrutiny of clients, and the sta- 
tion a source of new program 
material. 


Any show with a viewing po- 
tential and which adheres to the 
station’s standards is eligible for 
“Showcase.” There is a possibility 
that the creators of a show will 
be introduced on the programs for 
the purpose of telling the viewers 
about the background of the show 
and its intended effect. 


Campaigns on Unethical Sale 

Domestic Sewing Machine Co., 
Cleveland, has scheduled advertis- 
ing reprints in national newspapers 
of a Nov. 24 Collier’s editorial 
against manufacturers who are 
selling Japanese import sewing 
machines under domestic labels. 
The insertions have appeared in 
the New York Times, Wall Street 
Journal, and Washington Post 
The editorial follows an investi- 
gation of the practice by the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission. 


1951 


AT ‘BW’ OPENING—Among those present when Business Week celebrated the open- 
ing of its New England editorial offices in Boston recently were (left to right) John 
Hartshorne, manager of the weekly’s Boston news bureau; Dudley Horman, execu- 
tive v.p. of the New England Council; Robert C. Emerson, senior v.p. of the First 
National Bank of Boston, and Elliott V. Bell, editor ond publisher of Business Week. 


Margolis Tells the Per Cent of Passers-By 
Who Are Willing to Accept a Food Sample __ ming up the market with a lot of 


New York, Nov. 28—“Ice cream | 


demonstrations at the point of sale 
catch about 70% of housewives, 
hot or cold weather. Cheese stops 
50% of the store traffic. Cold cuts 
invariably get about 35%. And 
a new brand of bread, a real 
toughie, will find 25% of retail 
customers interested in sampling.” 
These figures on food demon- 
strations in retail stores were cited 
by David Margolis, president of 
Food Store Demonstrations Inc., 
whose specialty is supplying and 
training food demonstration crews 
on a regional or national basis. 
Food Store Demonstrations start- 
ed business two and a half years 
ago on the premise that the small 
processor or distributor could not 
afford a demonstration service and 
would welcome such a marketing 
innovation, Mr. Margolis told AA. 


s “The response, however, came 
from the big companies, much to 
our surprise,” he said. “Several 
companies which had_ experi- 
mented with point of sale demon- 
strations in the past found a num- 
ber of administrative annoyances 
connected with hiring, training, 


supervising, scheduling and pay- | 


ing the crews. 

“In several cases, handling dem- 
onstration details became so cost- 
ly and such a _ headache,” Mr. 
Margolis said, “that all demonstra- 
tions were abandoned. The end of 
a carnpaign would find a company 
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ROANOKE 


AN IDEAL 
TEST MARKET — 


More than 500,000 people in 
_ Roanoke are employed in Industry, 
Agriculture and Commerce with 
a per-capita income close to the 
U. S.‘average...assuring an econ- 
omically stable market and 
reliable test results. One of the 
“Many reasons successful adver- 
tisers test first in Roanoke. 


ROANOKE 


TIMES AND WORLD-NEWS 
ROANOKE VIRGINIA 
oe 
SAWYER + FERGUSON + WALKER CO. 


National Representatives 


with a crew still on the payroll, 
and often, since the crew super- 
visor had become fairly well 
trained, she was held over for the 
next campaign, and a new cam- 
paign had to be prepared.” 

Today, according to Mr. Mar- 
golis, ten nationally known food 
processors and distributors, includ- 
ing Lever Bros., Safeway Stores, 
Stahl-Meyer, Pepsi-Cola, Ward 
Baking Co., National Cranberry 
Assn. and Macy's New York, are 
using the services of Food Store 
Demonstrations. 


®@ The cost (per unit sale) of hav- 
ing a well-trained demonstrator 
to interest shoppers in a product 
at the point of sale is about 17¢, 
Mr. Margolis said. 

His organization currently is 
demonstrating oleo for a national 
producer in 20 cities. The contract 
runs for eight weeks, and at this 
writing has reached the half-way 
mark. So far, Mr. Margolis said, 
the demonstrations, held each 
weekend, when store traffic is 
heaviest, have been responsible 
for the sale of an average of 500 
Ibs. of oleo per store each weekend 

Ten field supervisors control re- 
gional areas for hiring, training, 
supplying and scheduling the dem- 
onstrations. Weekly reports are 
mailed to the New York office 
both by supervisors and demon- 
strators. These reports contain de- 
tailed information regarding num- 


| ber of sales each day, inyentory, 


traffic, weather, etc. Consolidated 
reports are prepared in New York 
and submitted to the client so 
that he is constantly in touch with 


| the demonstration program. 


Change in schedules by the cli- 
ent is no problem, Mr. Margolis 
said. “We're flexible and we're 
economical. We can demonstrate 
a 10¢ item or a $1 article any- 


| where within the United States, 


and within any reasonable time.” 


CAAA Elects Ronalds Head. 
Napier and Hammond. V. P.s 

_ The Canadian Assn. of Adver- 
tising Agencies has elected Rus- 
sell C. Ronalds, president of 
Ronalds Adver- 
tising, Montreal 
and Toronto, 
president. 

Other officers 
elected are: 
Mark Napier of J. 
Walter Thomp- 
son Co., Montre- 
al, and G. C. 
Hammond of 
Cockfield, Brown 
Co., Montreal, 
v.p.s, and H. 
Tedman of J. J. 
Gibbons Ltd., Toronto, secretary- 
treasurer. 


Russell C. Ronalds 


Anne Belman Joins DR&/ 

Anne R. Belman, formerly v. p. 
in charge of fashion for Ray Aus- 
trian & Associates, New York, has 


joined the fashion division of 
Dowd, Redfie!d & Johnstone, New 
York. 


Wallpaper Jobbers 
Urged to Become 
More Promotional 


CLEVELAND, Nov. 27—-To improve 
wallpaper sales, “stop being a 
promotional wallflower and turn 
on a lot more promotional horse- 
power.” 

That advice was given to the 
Wallpaper Wholesalers Assn. to- 
day at their annual convention 
by Earl Lifshey, managing editor 
of Retailing Daily. 

The industry has proved its 
production ability by turning out 
the biggest and best collection of 
lines the market has ever had, Mr. 
Lifshey said, but “the challenge 
is—can you sell as well as you can 
produce?” He suggested that two 
years of “intensive and _ intelli- 
*gent” selling effort be made on 
existing lines, “instead of gum- 


unnecessary inventory.” 
He advised industry representa- 


65 


tives to put an end to the anti- 
quated practice of trying to mer- 
chandise wallpaper through paper 
hangers and cease worrying about 
competition from the paint indus- 
try. 

“Realize that what you are try- 
ing to sell isn’t paper but interior 
decoration, and to do that requires 
a network of qualified and com- 
petent retailers” and more se- 
lective distribution, he said. 


ATTENTION 
MANUFACTURERS 


Do you want PROFESSIONAL sales 
representation in the Chicago 
market? .. . Write 


Tal Witt 


INCORPORATED 


Manufacturers of Sales 
Rationally known for National Successes 


DAILY NEWS BUILDING, CHICAGO 6 
Telephone Financial 6-3653 
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Preference by America’s 


ke anl 


industrial 


leaders has made Heinn the leader in 
its own field. Heinn leadership grows 
out of the sales results you can expect 
with binders that look better because 
of exclusive Protecto Process emboss- 
ing — binders that always work 
smoothly and stand up unde the 
hardest use and abuse. No matter 
what kind of loose-leaf system you 
use or have under consideration, ask 


' HEINN‘S Customer Roster Reads 
ndustria 


Stee 


| Directory 


. 


These 
binders 
typify 
hundreds 
eurstom-. 
produced 


for the complete Heinn story. 


CATALOG COVERS @ PRICE AND PARTS BOOKS @ SALES 
AND INSTRUCTION MANUALS i COVE 


. 
@ PLASTIC TAB INDEXES 
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by Heina. 
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THE HEINN COMPANY 


320 WEST FLORIDA STREET 


207 N. MICHIGAN AVE, 


CHICAGO 1 


FRANKLIN 2.5854 


Lollias 


Yer and 


har chings 


IMCORPORATEDO 


AMERICA’S FINEST PHOTO-ENGRAVING PLANT 
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000 Tie-In Window Displays} 


Across the Nation ! 


THE RESULT OF ONE ZENITH 5-PAGE CHRISTMAS ADVERTISEMENT 
PLACED EXCLUSIVELY IN COLLIER’S 


Zenith Radio Corporation — planning a forceful 5-page Christmas 

magazine promotion — wanted maximum interest and support at 

the dealer level. Key to the local effort was a spectacular, eye- 

catching window display ... which Zenith was offering to dealers 
.. urging them to buy and ‘tie-in’. 


How 


Collier's Impact 


s 
... Collier's Action... 
Collier’s —as a magazine that would hit dealers fast, bring action 
Merchandising fast — was selected. Reprints of the advertisement, scheduled to 
‘break’ in the December 8th issue, were speeded to dealers. 
Paid off Fast 


A terrific pay-off! Dealers from coast-to-coast responded enthu- 
siastically . . . immediately. By Tuesday, November 13th, over 
6000 Zenith window displays had been sold. Proof of Collier’s 
successful impact on dealers. Conclusive proof —again—of the 
wise choice of Collier’s—-FOR ACTION! 


for Zenith! 


You can‘t afford to miss Co | | ie rs 
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